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RABBITS To BAG ‘EM FOR 
CHOW, BECAUSE THE ENEMY 
PULLED A FAST ONE OW YOU 
AND CAPTURED OvR SUPPLIES 


BUT WHY DIDWT 
TREY ATTACK HERE ?- 
t WAS Alt READy 
FoR THEM / 


The Captain needs a husky dose of 


Combat Intelligence 


By MAJOR EDWIN E. SCHWIEN, U. S. Army 


A frank exposé of former fallacious military intelligence doctrines. 
By means of numerous historical illustrations, it invites the reader’s 
attention to the dangers of applying stereotyped tactical formule to the 
solution of tactical situations in which the enemy is not fixed, stupid or 
inanimate. It shows the close and indispensable relation between Intel- 
ligence and the decisions of a commander. The application of Intelligence 
principles to the operation of small units—a thing never before attempted 


—is covered in two troop-leading chapters by actual historical situations. 
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FAREWELLS are better spoken than written. A handclasp and a simple goodbye 
can carry a more abiding sense of good-will and affection than all the gilded words 
that have ever been set on paper. For somehow, the formal written farewell usually 
sounds like a combination eulogy and obituary—two things that we hope we may 
avoid in this adieu to a distinguished Infantryman. For (if we may twisc Marc Antony 
a bic) we come neither to praise Caesar nor to bury him. 

There is probably no truer index to character than the names that men confer upon 
their leaders. Certainly no one can quarrel with the accuracy of such names as “Iron 
Duke,” “Stonewall,” ‘Fightin’ Joe,” “Old Hickory,” and “Black Jack.” Nor do we 
think that anyone who has been present in Washington during General Croft's term 
as Chief of Infantry will question the implications of the nickname that has come to 
be associated with him in the closing days of his active military career. We call him 
The King of Battles. 

Let the Infantry remember some of its gains during the last four years and the sig- 
nificance of this name will not be lost. General Croft became Chief of a mule-and- 
escort-wagon Infantry. He leaves it well on the way to complete motorization. The 
change didn’t just happen. And do you remember the battle royal for a standardized 
infantry tank? Well, today we have the light M-2 tanks, and they were not pulled 
out of a hat, you know. Then there is the M-1 rifle, and the caliber .50 machine gun, 
and the improved Browning automatic rifle which is now the best light machine gun 
in the world (yes, we can prove that). And how about the experimental infantry 
regiment? We may or may not agree with all details of the reorganization, but even 
dissenters must concede that the project is stamped with the hallmark of realistic and 
forward-looking thinking. 

These are but a few of the things that have marked the last four years. You can 
add a dozen others that have made for our well-being, our solidarity, our prestige, and 
our combat effectiveness. There can be no question about it: the Infantry had need of 
a King of Battles in Washington. 

And so we come to the end of a fruitful phase. Behind us lies many a hard-won 
objective; ahead of us stretches the road that leads to new objectives and new horizons. 
Before we sling our packs and again move forward, it is fitting that we say, “Good- 


bye, good luck, and thank you!” to a fighting Chief. 























The Arab Revolt Vas 
made to order peor his 


eccentric talents 


reeeneeeeuene TIP 


COLONEL T. E. LAWRENCE. Eng. 


lishmen saw a vision of a new Clive 


WAS LAWRENCE A GREAT SOLDIER? 


By H. A. DeWEERD 


EN and soldiers achieve their worldy reputations 
in a variety of fashions. Empedocles created a 
legend by w alking into a volcano, Differing in death from 
the ordinary man he was rapidly converted into a god. 
The loss of Wolfe at the crest of victory at Quebec ‘and 
the death of Nelson at Trafalgar made their names at 
once imperishable. The bitter vigil and lone wane on the 
rock of Saint Helena completed a legend that was born 
at Lodi, Marengo, and Austerlitz. An explosion of a Ger- 
man mine wader the bows of the cruiser Hampshire added 
to the legendary stature of Lord Kitchener. Motorcycling 
into Bovington Camp one day in May, 1935, Colonel T. 
E. Lawrence suddenly swerved to avoid striking two boys, 
was thrown from his machine and fatally asad. Long 
before this, however his legend was firmly established. 
Colonel Lawrence acquired his prominence on the 
overcrowded canvas of World War leaders by disregard- 
ing the conventional rules for military portrait sitters. At- 
tempting to avoid publicity he found himself over- 
whelmed with it. He had, it is true, a striking personality. 
No one could deny his scholarly attainments, doubt his 
harsh courage, his strange unselfishness, his uncompro- 
mising honesty. He possessed, in addition, singular gifts 
for self-analysis and a hard, glittering literary style. But 
these qualities in themselves would scarcely have brought 


him more than passing renown. It was the sheer romanti 
appeal of his brilliant exploits in the Arab revolt whic! 
plucked him from obscurity. In contrast to the dull tal 
of trench warfare in Europe, where machines and mu 
swallowed up men and generals, Englishmen thought they 
saw in Lawrence's Arabian campaign a return of Eng 
land’s old glory, a vision of a new C live rising out of the 
military counting house at Cairo. When the hero of the 
Arab drama put on the mantle of self-effacement, dis 
dained the honors and customary rewards of service, h 
became the most widely publicized figure in Englist 
life. 

After the first tidal wave of enthusiasm over Lawrence s 
campaign in the wastes of Arabia subsided, sober men wer 
quick to question the true importance of his accomplish 
ments. Two schools of thought developed. One held that 
he was a military and literary genius, an “‘amateur’ whi 


had conspicuously outperformed the professional soldiers 


in their own field. The other school discounted his mil: 
tary achievements and attributed Lawrence's reputation 
the brilliant books in which he enshrined his own accom 


plishments with unrivaled skill. This school regarded him 
as a “make-believe” soldier who rode triumphantly into 


Jerusalem and Damascus on the rear platform of © 


Allenby Limited. 
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n B. H. Liddell Hart, who enjoyed a long post 
aintance with Lawrence, is the outstanding ex- 
f the first school. In his view Lawrence was a 
genius “more steeped in knowledge ot war than 
the genet als of the last war.” He compares him 
ly with Marlborough and other great captains of 
Exponents of the second school of thought are 
positive. General Smuts, upon whose advice the 
government extended the subsidies which kept 
ib revolt alive, tound Lawrence's achievements 
nting. Maror John W. Thomason, an American 
declared that without Allenby the Arab wat 
| have been “‘mere rural assassination on a grandiose 
One British ofhcer summed up his impressions of 
ce with the remark: “He was a comical little 
rd.” 
brief examination of Lawrence’s conduct of the 
ian revolt may provide a basis for answering the 


non: was Lawren € a great soldier? 


II 


Arab revolt Was not a war 1n the ordinary sense of 
term; it Was an insurrection. Its objective was not so 


h to conquel Arabia as to deny the T urk its occupa- 


This insurrection was already under way when Law 
singularly well-equipped with first-hand knowledge 

the terrain, political factors, and people, arrived on the 
scene King Hussein of Mecca, encour aged by Lord 
Kitchener, Sir Henry McMahon, and oifiate. had raised 


e standard of revolt against Turkey in 1916. At that time 
few officers in E ngl: ind or E gypt could see any advant: ge 
the Allied cause in this event. After a success at Mecca, 
Arabs dashed headlong at Medina where the Turkish 
garrison under tough F akin Pasha received them sharply. 
Under artillery fire the undisc iplined Arabs broke in 
panic. Abdulla, one of Hussein’s sons, captured a Turk- 
sh post at Taif, and then followed disap pointiments and 
confusion. Feisal, another son of Hussein, was licking his 
wounds in the Wadi Safra near Jedda. The revolt cocmnall 
about to flicker out when Lawrence arrived uninvited to 
gauge the qualities of Arab leaders. 

He had been serving up to this time in the intelligence 
ofhce at Cairo keping a record of the strengths of Turkish 
units. In this position Lawrence had distinguished him- 
self i. scofing openly at “sixty-four generals doing noth- 

by correcting the language of his superiors, par” by 
appe aring in outl andish modific ations of the regular unl- 
form. When he asked leave to see the Arab war in the 
held, the joy at his departure from Cairo was widespread. 
—— small in stature, Lawrence was toughened by 
ts of outdoor life spent on achzologic al expeditions in 
M sopotamia, by travel on foot in Arabia and Syria. He 
_— in the survey of Sinai completed just before the 

. Long study on medieval military architecture and 


Ve 
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reading of 18th Century and modern military writers had 
given him at least a superficial knoweldge of the princi- 
ples and practice of war. He spoke Arabic fluently and 
had intumate knowledge of tribal lore and customs. When 
put to the test he could out- -perform the Arabs in what 
they regarded as the essentials of soldiery. He was said to 
be a dead shot with a pistol." He was strong enough to 
hold a rifle by the muzzle at arm’s length parallel to the 
ground. He ‘could outsuffer and outride the best of the 
Arab tribesmen. 

His colleagues at Cairo were not aware of it, but Law- 
rence possessed, in addition to his sharp sense of humor, a 
dramatic skill which enabled him to carry out a role which 
few Englishmen would have attempted and perhaps none 
other could have handled. His first meeting with Sherif 
Feisal, the native leader of the revolt, showed how strong 

was the impact of his personality on a stranger of utterly 
foreign make-up and how bold his manner. 

It was a striking event. At the end of his camel ride 
from Jedda to Wadi Safra, Lawrence sat in Feisal’s tent 
surrounded by bronzed Arab warriors and chiefs. After 
Feisal had made the customary remarks of greeting to the 
uninvited British second lieutenant, he asked casually: 

“And how do you like our place here in Wadi Safra?” 
With perfect urbanity but with challenging inflection 
Lawrence replied: “Well, but it is far from Damascus.” 
There was a sharp intaking of breath by the listening 
chiefs. It was as if a naked sword had been flung flashin 
above their heads. But in its descent Feisal c caught 1 it deftly 
by the handle, saying with equal urbanity: “Praise God, 
there are Turks nearer than that.” This brave reply satis- 
fied Lawrence that he had found the true leader of the 
Arab war, and the sharp challenge of Lawrence fastened 
the vision of the Arabs on the jeweled towers and minarets 
of their ancient capital. Two years later Feisal and Law- 
rence entered Damascus in triumph. 


It was not until six months later that Lawrence came 
to occupy his commanding position with relation to the 
Arab revolt. In the meantime, by intrigue and forcefulness 
he thwarted the political aims of the French mission under 
Colonel Brémond, and convinced the British authorities 
that English guns and subsidies alone were necessary to 
sustain the Arab movement and make it an important 
factor in diverting strength away from the Turkish forces 
in Palestine. This program pleased the British leaders in 
Egypt who wanted to keep their troops wrapped up in 
cotton wool, and they began to praise the paradoxical 
young man who had previously annoyed them. 


After his appointment as liaison officer to Feisal, Law- 
rence’s views on the strategic aims of the Arab revolt 
clarified. A period of illness gave him leisure to set down 
a new conception of the direction which the revolt should 
take. Up to this time Arab and English leaders held that 
the Arabs should make renewed efforts to capture Me- 


*Lawrence only recounts two occasions on which he used a 
pistol. On one he shot his own camel by mistake; on the other 
he had to take several shots to kill a condemned outlaw groveling 
on the ground at his feet. 


dina. If this was not possible, the Western Front 
of “killing Turks” was advocated. Lawrence kney thy 
che Arabs were fighting for freedom, that killing “wrk, 
meant killing Arabs. Since freedom was a state only to be 
enjoyed by the living, Lawrence rejected the Claus. witz. 
Foch dogma that a decision could only be reached th ough 
the destruction of the enemy armies. He maintaine. tha 
the Turk should be allowed to hold Medina, thor th. 
Arab movement should move northward along the Red 
Sea littoral supported by British sea- power. From a jorth. 
ern base raids should be conducted against the life-line of 
the Turkish garrison at Medina, the Hejaz railway 

The railway should be broken so often that the deimands 
made on the Turks to keep it 1n operation would ult. 
mately bring them to a state of collapse. The garrison at 
Medina mi. F stay there to the end of the war, for al! 
Lawrence cared. Casualties were to be avoided and killing 
Turks was to be regarded as a secondary objective. Pitched 
battles on all but the most favored terms were to be de. 
clined as too expensive a luxury for his ragged tribesmen. 
As if to mimic the formalism of the professional soldiers 
he had seen in action at Cairo, Lawrence put down his 
views of the Arab war in ironical, pseudo-scientific terms 
in The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

The strategic backbone of the Turkish defense in Pales- 
tine and Arabia was the railway system leading from 
Constantinople to Medina. This system was of broad- 
gauge construction as far south as Riyaq; from this point 
south to Medina the line was of narrow gauge. The rail- 
way supporting the Palestine sector branched from the 
Hejaz line at Deraa and ran through the Yarmuk valley 
to Haifa, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. The main line was broken 
by the unfinished tunnels at Taurus and Baghche, and 
the maintenance of service was difficult, because the 
Turks were short of engineers and repair materials. Re 
peated destructions of the line and bridges would cause 
the Turks great embarrassment; if the railway could be 
permanently cut, the Turkish forces in Palestine and 
Arabia would be doomed. 

Lawrence’s plan did not find acceptance at once among 
the British officers at Cairo, but he ultimately got the 
Arabs to act upon it. As for the British staff, he said 
facetiously that he “‘could not take time to set up a kin- 
dergarten of the i imagi nation for their benefit.”” When they 
insisted on operations against Medina or on premature 
efforts to cut the line ac Maan and keep it cut, Lawrence 
had to plead, tongue in cheek, that the Arabs were too 

Itroon a lot to carry it out. This view pleased the vanity 
of ~ am and enabled Lawrence to carry out his own 


pro 


Jtan 


he i instrument with which he had to work was the 
Bedouin tribe, camel-mounted, supplied with automatc 
rifles, machine guns, and light artillery by the British. 
The Arab soldiers were individually brave and physic ally 
tough. Being bred in the ways of tribal fighting they 
were steady under rifle fire but lacked the discipline 
necessary to face artillery fire. The Arabs fought for 
fun, freedom, or loot; and honor alone could keep 
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the harsh tasks of 
- en other induce- 


failed. Incapable of 


of e operations at first, 
cl rabs had immense 
powers of mobility. Forty- 
by inds of meal slung 
\ e saddle of a camel 


| the rider to operate 
as a thousand miles 


fr his base. The camel 
was not only a means of 

vance for the Arabs 
bu walking supply train 


as well, for Arabs ate camel- 
fesh in a pinch, 

Since the Arabs operated 
n small bodies, Lawrence 
wanted as many Lewis guns 
or light automatic rifles as 
possible. Every third man 
in his bodyguard carried an 
automatic rifle. Lawrence's 
wn weapon was an *“air- 
Lewis” which fired “‘a mar- 
velously dispersed pattern.” 
The Arabs were not in- 
structed in the repair of 
weapons. If a light machine 
gun jammed in one of their 
battles, “generally fought at 
eighteen miles an hour,” it 
was to be thrown aside. The 
man was to carry on with 
rile or pistol. | 

Che theater of operations 
involved immense hardships 
even on those accustomed to 
its extremes of temperature. 
The harsh, inhospitable des- 
ert of rock and sand offered 
few comforts to Turk or 
Arab. The winters were cold 
and bitter; the summer heat 
was deadly. Lawrence said 
that if a man strayed from 
a column on the march in 
summer he soon died. “‘Not 
a long death, even for the 
strongest a second day in 
summer was all—but very 
painful; for thirst was an 
active malady, a fear and 
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panic which tore at the brain and reduced the strongest 
man to a stumbling, babbling maniac in an hour or two; 
and then the sun killed him.” 

Ill 

The first stage of the Arab revolt was the movement 
northward along the Red Sea from Yenbo to Wejh and 
the ultimate establishment of a permanent base at Akaba. 
The British naval force assisted in the successful attack on 
Wejh which shifted the balance of the Arab movement 
away from Medina where the revolt might well have 
broken down on the entrenchments and iron will of 
Fakhri Pasha. With morale raised by the success at Wejh, 
Lawrence and a force of tribesmen under fierce old Auda 
made a brilliant six-hundred-mile march to attack Akaba 
from the rear. The Turkish defenses faced the sea in 
anticipation of an attack from that direction, and Law- 
rence’s attack from the rear was a complete success. He 
was able to report a loss to the Turks of 1,200 men in 
killed and captured at the cost of two Arab casualties. 
When the staff at Cairo compared this operation to the 
second battle of Gaza in which General Sir Archibald 
Murray contrived to kill 1 700 Turks at the cost of 3,000 
British casualties, their estimation of the value of the 
- Arab revolt underwent a rapid change. At the end of the 
second battle of Gaza the Turks were still holding Gaza, 
but at the close of his march Lawrence was sitting tri- 
umphantly in Akaba. Such were the rewards of surprise 
and mobility. 

The move to Akaba brought the Arab revolt into close 
relation to the British campaign in Palestine. On the heels 
of the victory at Akaba came the news of a change in the 
British command in Palestine. Nervous Sir Archibald 
Murray was replaced by capable General Sir Edmund 
Allenby, newly arrived from France, who showed his 
elasticity of mind by listening with a kindly ear to Law- 
rence’s ple as for assistance. This was the beginning of a 
long period of close cooperation between these two strange 
military partners and of an enduring friendship. 

From Akaba Lawrence led Arab raids on the Hejaz 
railway while other Britishers: Peake, Hornby, and Gar- 
land kept pressure on the southern end of the line. The 
Arabs were captivated with blasting gelatine and entered 
upon the work with childish zeal. Some of the raids on 
the railways were models hae and performance in 
which machine guns and Stokes mortars were used against 
the occupants of Turkish troop trains. Lawrence himself 
destroyed over seventy bridges. His associates perfected 
the art of rendering rails useless by exploding small charges 
linked in series under the sleepers so as to raise deformities, 

“tulips,” in the rails. As the service on the Hejaz railway 
became increasingly difficult, the Turks countered by 
plastering the line with small garrisons which became cold 
meat for the Arabs in the last stages of the war. True to 
the forecast of Lawrence, the Turks held on to the railway 
like grim death, working themselves into a state of ex- 
haustion trying to keep it in Operation. 

In the midst of his many minor successes at the railway, 


the fact is often overlooked that in his greatest effort, an 


Ma) June 


attempt to destroy the Yarmuk bridge, Lawrence me. with 
failure. The destruction of this great bridge spannir » the 
Yarmuk gorge would have broken the communicati nis of 
the Palestine army for weeks, just at the time when /\Ilep. 
by was making his surprise thrust at Beersheba. T|.¢ de. 
struction of the bridge would have been a military prize 
of first importance. Unfortunately some of Lawr: nce’; 
Arabs on this expedition were of doubtful loyal, om 
Lawrence and his Arab porters were carrying bags of , 
plosives down the gorge under the very nose o! ‘h. 
Turkish sentry, someone dropped a rifle which wen¢ clat- 
tering down the rocky cliff. This aroused the sentry who 
fired blindly in the dark. The Arabs carrying the gelatine 
knew it would explode if hit by a rifle bullet; they dropped 
their burdens and ran. With the garrison on the a 
further attempts at the bridge were impossible. Lawrence 
retired bitterly disappointed. 

General Smuts was particularly critical of Lawrence's 
failure to destroy the Yarmuk bridge holding that this 
was one of the few really important things the British 
government wanted him to do. Smuts declared that had 
the Boer commandos been given such an assignment, the 
bridge would have been destroyed. The background of 
Smuts’ own guerrilla campaign gives these charges some 
weight, but the Arabs were not Boers. In his brilliant raid 
into Cape Colony in 1go1-1g02 Smuts did not have to 
depend on vacillating allies or clumsy soldiers. Lawrence 
made no attempt to conceal the bitterness of his failure. 
and Allenby showed his greatness by overlooking it. In 
the end it was swallowed up in the victory at Beersheba. 

Falkenhayn’s Yilderim force, which was organized to 
drive the British out of Bagdad, had to be diverted to the 
Palestine sector but could not stay the advance of Allenby 
who entered Jerusalem on December 11, 1917. Further 
efforts of Allenby to fight his way from Jerusalem to 
Jericho by occupying the Jordan valley were twice thwart- 
ed by the stubborn defense of the Turks. In this effort the 
Arabs came to assume an evermore important rdle in 
British plans. Allenby gave them a special staff, the 
Hejaz Operations Staff, quaintly called “Hedgehog” by 
the army. Colonels Joyce and Alan Dawnay added their 
keenness and industry to the direction of the Arab war. 
while Colonel Sir Hubert Young laboured endlessly on 
problems of transport and supply which increased as the 
force grew in numbers. Armored cars and airplanes now 
appeared on the scene. 

The position of Lawrence as quasi-chief of staff to the 
Arab revolt was rendered difficult by the existence of the 
Sykes-Picot agreement between England and France over 
the partition of Turkish territory in the event of an Allied 
victory. Lawrence held the Arabs in the traces by promises 
of keeping what they conquered and by British gold. So, 
when the Sykes-Picot agreement became known among 
the Arabs, it required all his skill and patience to over- 
come its unfortunate effects. In the end he resolved to lead 
the revolt so wildly and successfully that the powers would 
be forced to ize the Arab claims to their former 
territories at the end of hostilities. 
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| AFILA—T be Turkish heralds of the disaster were few. 


On January 25, 1918, Lawrence fought one of his few 
pitched battles with the Turks. It is Lose as the battle 
of Tafila and has become a sort of “amateur classic.’ 
Throughout the whole campaign Lawrence made every 
effort to avoid Arab casualties. He often angered the 
Arabs by his unwillingness to risk lives for what looked 
like certain military advantages. He sought to gain by 
mobility and intelligence what the orthodox generals tried 
to achieve by what he called ‘‘the murder war of formal 
engagements.’ "Yet when the Turks, taking advantage 
of the retirement of Arab regulars from the village of 
Tafila, advanced to punish the villagers and stthes for 
recent depredations, Lawrence felt called upon to stand 
and fight. 

The advancing Turkish force was a column of goo in- 
fantry, 100 cavalry with two mountain howitzers and 
27 machine guns under command of Hamid Fakhri 
Pasha. By all the rules of war Hamid should never have 
advanced such a distance from his base. Lawrence re- 
garded this as ‘just the sort of hopeless thing a Turk 
would do.” The weather was bitter cold; Lawrence had 
been up all night and was in a mean temper. He decided 
to punish the Turk for his folly. 

Sending off Abdulla to delay and test the Turks, Law- 
rence had time to look over the terrain and make his 
plans. By the sound of distant gunfire and the slow rate 
of advance, he judged the Turkish force to be small 
enough to handle. He picked a plateau just east of Tafila 
tor his battle- -ground. This plateau, some two miles long 
and triangular in shape, was hemmed in by three ridges 
making up the sides of the triangle. The road to Tahila 
from the north enters the northeast corner of the triangle 
and runs through an opening in the base. Upon this route 
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the Turkish force advanced. Lawrence collected a few 
stragglers and formed them on the ndge at the base of the 
triangle and called it “Reserve Ridge. 

Abdulla delayed the Turks for a time, but they brushed 
him aside and approached the bottle-neck of the _ 
at the northeast corner where they were engaged by 
small number of villagers. When Lawrence arrived at Wa 
northern ridge the villagers were firing their last ammunt 
tion in despair. He encouraged fbn with untimely bits 
of humor, pointed to his * ‘Reserve Ridge” and told them 
to rally there and fill their pouches with ammunition, His 
own body guard held the northern ridge for a few moments 
longer whale he made his way b: Wy to “Reserve Ridge” 
carefully counting his steps to get the exact range. The 
Turks then sonnel the bottle-neck, observed the noisy 
Arab force on the crest of “Reserve Ridge,” and ponder 
ously deployed their force in battle array on the flinty 
plain. They posted machine gun after machine gun in an 
orderly row on the plateau whese there was not enough 
cover for a lizard. Then they settled down to spray “Re 
serve Ridge” with bullets. 

In the meantime Zeid and other Arab tribesmen were 
arriving with machine guns and automatic rifles. Intent 
on engaging the Arabs on “Reserve Ridge,” the Turks 
paid no attention to their own flanks. With the Turks 
pinned down and new forces arriving Lawrence coolly took 
a short sleep under the shelter of the ridge, an act which 
considerably heartened the Arabs. W hem: the Turks were 
fully engaged Lawrence sent the newly 
attack the T urks on both flanks. The villagers knew every 
foot of the ground and were able to creep unnoticed to a 
position from which their automatic rifles completely 
dominated the line of Turkish machine guns. When they 
opened up suddenly from both sides the unprotected 
Turkish gunners were swept away. Confusion seized the 
Turkish force, the commander of which had never seen 
rebels fight like this before. The rout of the Turks was 
completed by a charge of horsemen from the Arab right 
flank and a noisy advance from “Reserve Ridge.” All the 
Turkish guns and machine guns together unk 250 prison 
ers were captured. Only a few stra 
Turkish base to tell of the disaster. 

The victory at Tafila cost the Arabs sixty casualties for 
which Lawrence held himself accountable. The triumph, 
though complete, was by Arab standards dearly bought. 
Lawrence often reproached himself for the victory. In 
some bitterness of spirit and with sardonic humor he wrote 
his despatch to British headquarters. Of it he afterwards 


said: 


It was meanly written for effect, full of quaint smiles and 
mock simplicities; and made them think of me a modest 
amateur, doing his best after the great models; not a clown 
leering after them where they with Foch, bandmaster at 
their head went drumming down the old road of effusion of 
blood into the house of Clausewitz. 


arrived forces to 


agglers returned to the 


The British staff gave him the D.S.O. for his part in the 
Tafila victory, but he refused to wear it saying “all breasts 
would be covered with medals if every man wrote his own 
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despatches.” He added an additional touch of bizarre 
humor shortly after by recommending himself for the 
Naval D.S.O. for capturing some Turkish shipping in a 
raid on the Dead Sea coast. Again at another date he 
recommended himself for ‘ ‘failing to shoot down two 
Bristol fighters which, in spite of recognition signals, ma- 
chine-gunned my company from the air.” These acts 
caused Lawrence to be regarded by the solemn members 
of the British staff as a sort of amusing madman. 

In general the British officers were suspicious of his 
Arab robes, head-dress, and “ carpet slippers.” They could 
make little out of his strange military views, his wild ec- 
centricities. Behind his sly and impish smile they often 
thought they saw a smirk of disdain. He was essentially 
an outsider. British troops often failed to recognize him as 
an Englishman. 

IV 

Allenby’s plans for a final advance against the Turks in 
August, 1918, called for feints at the Jordan valley with 
the real thrust near the coast striking northward through 
Megiddo. The Arabs and Buxton’s camel corps were to 
cooperate by attacking Deraa and cutting the railway. At 
the same time the Australians were to attack the line Es- 
Salt—Amman in conjunction with the Arabs. 

Meanwhile on the Turkish side Falkenhayn, who had 
conducted a masterly retreat in Palestine, had been re- 
placed by Liman von Sanders who had distinguished him- 
self in the defense of Gallipoli. In order to salve Turkish 
feelings ruflled by Falhenhayn’s too-obvious distrust of 
Turkish officers, Liman replaced many Turkish officers in 

sitions of command and responsibility. He pinned his 
Pach on a system of rigid defense which had served the 
Turk so well in the Gallipoli campaign. Unhappily for 
the Turks they did not have man-power or matériel suf- 
ficient in 1918 to carry out this type of defense. As a conse- 
quence when the collapse came it was overwhelming. 

Prior to the great attack, Lawrence had heard that some 
2,000 riding camels attached to the British force had been 
freed for transport work through the reshuffling of units. 
At dinner with Allenby and his officers, he heard the 
quartermaster gravely say how fortunate this was, since it 
would bring the transport column of X Corps up to 
— Lawrence who coveted this priceless mass of 
camels which would give the Arabs tremendous added 
mobility, loudly remarked: “Of course, riding camels are 
not fit for transport work.” Since every officer was sup- 

sed to know his animals, the embarrassed quartermaster 
could only “hem and haw” while Allenby, who cared 
little for the fetish of ‘ strengths,” turned the camels over 
to Lawrence. In return Lawrence promised to put 1,000 
men in front of Deraa any day Allenby said. It was pre- 
cisely this type of manipulation which showed Lawrence's 
aptitude for diplomacy and management of men. If he 
was not a great general, not even his enemies could deny 
that he was a prince of “fixers.” 

Allenby set his program calling for the attack of the 
Arabs on Deraa for September 16, 1918, saying that “three 
men and a boy with pistols before Deraa on September 
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16 would be better than thousands a day or two lat.” |, 
order to bring about this stroke Lawrence had to pe:form 
some of his most masterful “‘fixing.’”’ He had to rais- the 
Rualla tribe in revolt, a feat rendered difficult by the ite; 
old chief Nuri Shaalan who waved a copy of the kes. 
Picot treaty in his face. Lawrence quipped that whe: con. 
fronted by two contradictory British promises, it wa. best 
to believe the one of latest date. In the end his earne: ‘nes 
and Feisal’s zeal brought the tribe in line. Then, when all 
seemed ready, old King Hussein threw a monkey-wrench 
in the machinery by declaring void certain militar ap- 
pointments which Feisal had made. Following | Prince 
Bismarck’s example in the Ems telegram incense Law- 
rence garbled Hussein’s wire so as to save face all around. 
It was a trying time. 

As a first step in the destruction of the Turkish armies 
in Palestine it was necessary to draw the attention of 
Liman von Sanders away from the vital coastal region. To 
accomplish this Buxton was to cut the railway near Am- 
man and the Arabs were to menace Deraa. Buxton cut the 
railway at Amman but could not shake the garrison. On 
August 30, 1918, the Arab army began to concentrate at 
Azrak. These moves and Allenby’ s fake concentration in 
the Jordan valley convinced Liman that the Jordan was the 
decisive theater in the impending operations, and he was 
not given time to change his mind. 

The operations against Amman and Deraa involved the 
greatest force of Arabs ever brought together during the 
war. Upon Lawrence fell the task of coordinating the re- 
lations of Arabs and Englishmen who were working to- 
gether for the first in the same traces. Lawrence had 
promised Allenby to have the Arab army before Deraa 
on September 16. True to his word, the Arabs took 
Umtatye on September 14, and on the following day be- 
gan demolitions on the railway capturing Tell Arar and 
Mezerib. These activities so engaged the attention of 
Liman von Sanders that he made a personal visit to Deraa. 
There he received, before the Arabs cut the telegraph 
wires, a final message from Constantinople. This was 
one of those bits of comedy which invariably manage to 
find their way into every crisis. Instead of the long-ex- 
pected news of reénforcements, the message from the War 
Ministry asked that Liman donate a prize for the winner 
of the sack race at the games of the Constantinople garr- 
son. With this encouragement Liman could go back to 
fight his last decisive engagement with Allenby. 

At 4:30 A.M. on September 19, 1918, Allenby’s guns 
on the coastal plain lashed out in fury. The thinly held 
Turkish positions crumbled before the attack on a wide 
front. Chauvel’s cavalry swept through the breach, and 
drove relentlessly toward Nazareth. Liman’s plans top- 
pled like a house of cards; he barely escaped capture. The 
Turkish Seventh and Eighth Armies were destroyed as 
fighting units, and only the Fourth Army across the 
Jordan had a chance to escape disaster by hasty retreat. 
The garrison at Amman had to retreat to conform to this 
movement. The Arabs rose to their opportunity. Against 
the tired and confused columns of the Fourth Army they 
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veatedly, cutting off stragglers, throwing the 
o confusion, killing i in frenzied abandon. In re- 
¢ Turkish atrocities on the villagers, the Arabs 
prisoners. 
when they encountered the steel core of the 
Fourth Army did the Arabs recoil. These were 
rman machine-gun companies whose cool, hard 
« aroused the admiration of Lawrence. He wrote: 
hey fought magnificently and repulsed us time and again 
ite our hardness. I grew proud of the enemy who 
killed my brothers. They were two thousand miles from 
c, without hope and without guides in conditions mad 
ugh to break the bravest nerves. Yet their sections held 
vether in firm rank, sheering through the wrack of Turk 
d Arab like armoured ships high faced and silent. When 
tacked they halted, took position, fired to order. There was 
haste, no crying, no hesitation. They were glorious. 


It would be difficult to find a warrior’s admiration for a 
worthy foe expressed in nobler words. 

On September 27 the Arabs entered Deraa and on the 
following day General Barrow’s 5th Cavalry Division 
reached that city. With the retreat to Deraa cut off, frag- 
ments of the Turkish Fourth Army streamed into the hills 
where they were attacked by low- flying planes or shot 
ingloriously in the back by swarming ‘Arab tribesmen. 
September 29 saw the advance of General Barrow’s force, 
with Lawrence on the flank, push on toward Damascus. 

During the collapse of the Turkish Fourth Army Law- 
rence seemed to be everywhere at once, dashing across 
the country in his Rolls tender, the Blue Mist, holding 
the Arabs in check here, urging them on at another point. 
One of Barrow’s sentries reported a meeting with Law- 
rence as follows: ““There’s an Arab out there in a Rolls 
Royce, speaks perfect English and seems to be in a hell 
of a rage.”” Physically he was exhausted but his restless 
mind was constantly wrestling with the problems of 
setting up an independent Arab state which would fulfill 
his pledges to the tribes. 

There was no battle for Damascus. The military gov- 
ernor, Ali Riza Pasha, was sympathetic to the Arab cause, 
and Feisal’s friends had raised his flag in the city before 
the last of the Turks had left. The British 5th Cavalry 
Division and the Australian Light Horse reached the out- 
skirts of Damascus on September 30. The following morn- 
ing Ali Riza Pasha turned the city over to General Bar- 
row. With characteristic modesty Lawrence insisted that 
he remain outside while the Arab chief Nasir, “who had 
fought in fifty battles,” should have the privilege of 
honorable entry. 


Uneritical champions of Lawrence sometimes write as 
if the British were a mere annoyance to the Arabs in the 
capture of Damascus. In rebuttal Colonel Sir Hubert 
Young ironically observed that when the troops entered 
Damascus, Lawrence had at least 600 men while General 
Chauvel did not have more than 15,000 at hand! The 
truth is that Damascus was not captured by anyone. It 
was turned over to the Allies by the friends of Fetsal who 

uld not have done so to the British alone. 
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The occupation of Damascus brought the end ot Law- 
rence’s military career in the Arabian revolt. It is true 
that in the days following the occupation he performed 
an amazing feat of legerdemain, bringing order out of 
indescribable confusion and creating a working Arab ad- 
ministration which survived for three years without any 
important change. These accomplishments were so im- 
pressive that they led some ofhcers who worked with him 
to believe that Lawrence's supreme talents were, after all, 
not military but administrative. 
over to Feisal and Allenby, 
leased. 

After a dash forward toward Alep po, the British and the 
Arabs were brought up sharply by the heroic stand of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha with the fragments of a Turkish- 
German force. When the armistice closed upon the Arab 
war, grim old Fakhri Pasha was still ““defending’” Medina 
with 8,000 Turkish troops. He ignored the Armistice, 
disdained all offers of surrender replying: “I am a Mo- 
hammedan; I am an Osmanli. I am the son of Bali Bey. 
I am a soldier.”’ Not until the sick old man was betrayed 
by his mutinous troops did the Arabs enter Medina. This 
was in January, 1919! 


After turning the city 
Lawrence begged to be re- 


V 


The conquest of Damascus was the supreme moment of 


Lawrence's life. The love of some person provided the in- 
spiration which drove him “‘to write his will across the 
sky in stars.” But by the trme he entered Damascus “death 
took this person into his quietness. There was no further 
abiding direction to his life. He shunned society, sought 
relief in diplomacy, writing, and finally tried to hide him- 
self in the Royal Tank Corps and the Roy al Air Force. It 
was of no avail. He left behind him a rich le -gacy of books, 
but found no suitable employment for his great talents. 
In order to judge the accomplishments of Lawrence as 
a soldier it is necessary to determine what he did with the 
resources at his disposal. He took charge of the Arab re- 
volt at a moment when it appeared to be dying. He gave 
it new life and above all a new objective. His strategy, 
though unorthodox, was founded upon a thorough aot 
edge of the people, terrain, and political factors. He had to 
coordinate the activities of hundreds of allies of widely dif- 
ferent interests. His success in this role evidenced a rare 
ability at persuasion and diplomacy. His leadership of the 
Arabs was carried out almost enurely by working behind 
the mask of some Arab leader. “To the average Arab 
tribesman Lawrence was and still is just another E nglish- 
man who helped them in their struggle against the T urk.” 
A good deal of his success may be attributed to the fact 
that he had an obliging and stupid adversary. Whenever 
the Arabs ran into German detachments or even unshaken 
Turkish units they made little headway. Few commanders 
find an enemy so willing to play their own game. His 
intelligence service drew from the whole country-side. 
Many of the Arab leaders were erstwhile allies of the 
Turks and knew the character and mentality of the op- 
posing leaders like an open book. Long before Allenby 


exposed the weakness of the Turkish armies in Palestine, 
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Lawrence knew that the army was a hollow shell. 

He showed more audacity and imagination than most 
professional soldiers, but in all probability would not have 
distinguished himself in any other campaign. The Arab 
revolt was made to order for his eccentric talents. Allenby 

said Lawrence would have made a poor subordinate com- 
mander. He had to be commander-in-chief or nothing. 
His contempt for the narrowness and arrogance of the pro- 
fessional British soldier was abiding. He used to say after 
the war: ‘“They did their best, but it was a pity it was 
such a rotten best.” 

The Turks would have lost the war in Palestine even if 
Lawrence had never left Cairo. But his intervention saved 
the British thousands of casualties. It has been estimated 
that Lawrence engaged Turkish forces amounting to four- 
teen times the number of the Arab army. For this the 
British paid the Arabs a subsidy of £200,000 a month. 
These were flush times for the Arabs who in the past 
fought mostly for camels or for fun. General Smuts said 
wistfully that the Boers fought their whole war on a 
month's subsidy for the Arabs. Yet wars can no longer be 
fought ‘‘on the cheap,” and the subsidy saved thousands 
of British lives. 

Captain Liddell Hart and Captain Hoffman Nickerson, 
among others, hold that Lawrence was one of the first 
soldiers to appreciate the increasing part which guerilla 
warfare will play in future conflicts. The Arab campaign 
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demonstrated how great a pressure could be exert 4 op 
the vulnerable supply system of an opponent by a «mali 
but mobile force of irregular troops. Since the ability of ; 
state to wage war under modern conditions depend to a 
great extent on its industrial and transportation sytem, 
future wars may well be distinguished by the atta: xs of 
highly mobile air or land units against these resourc+s, |: 
would be absurd, however, to assume that raids cin) be 
carried out in the future against a strong, wat-expericniced 
state by a handful of undisciplined irregulars uncer 
highly imaginative leader. To be made effective such raids 
will have to be carried out by a highly-disciplined corps 
of experts. The establishment of parachute companies in 
certain European armies may be a step in this direction. 
In summaty: Lawrence belongs not to the select com- 
pany of great captains, but to the small group of great 
uerilla or “irregular” warriors of history: Clive, Forrest. 
Garibaldi, and De Wet. He only served in one campaign, 
In the reunion beyond the Styx he will probably be found 
in the company of Homer, Herodotus, Frotssart, and 
Marshal Saxe. One can almost hear him saying: “War 
is a science so obscure and imperfect that custom and 
prejudice confirmed by ignorance are its sole foundations 
and support.” His literary and administrative talents were 
greater than his military gifts. The impartial muse of 
history, when she gets around to it, will in all probability 
confirm this judgment. 


that waits till we get into a war before we 


start getting ready for it. We were mighty glad to listen to General Pershing’s advice 
during the war, when we trusted the lives of millions of our boys to him. I don’t see 
why they can't listen to him now. Pacifists say that “If you are ready for War, you 


will have one.” 
has been champion.—Wu Rocers. 








1 bet you there has not been a man insulted Jack Dempsey since he 
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WE CAN TAKE IT 


PART | 


1E recently published memoirs of a prominent gentle- 

n the other side of the Atlantic allow our American 

little if any credit for helping to win the World 

War. The gentleman’ s authoritative statements undoubt- 

edly meet the approv al of all Europeans; they might ob- 

fuscate many of our own commentators; but they don’t 

fool the American lads who lugged their heavy pac -ks over 
the sian of France. 

American troops fought and won many a decisive 

battle and I was in one of them. 

If vou will bear with the none 


Ry Major E. D. Cooke, INFANTRY 


with us in case we actually moved. Lucky we did because 
the trucks arrived at eight o'clock. 

We got aboard with lots of enthusiasm, twelve officers 
or twenty men to a bus and the whole divided into com 
pany and battalion sections. The last man had _ hardly 
cleared the tail-board when the slant-eyed little Annamese 
drivers impatiently gt round in thei gears and the column 
began to roll. 


“A new way of sceing France, piped Lieutenant Jack 


son, who had snitched a seat at 





the rear end of our bus, “and 





too modest observations of a 
young lieutenant, whose main 
mbition was to live long 
enough to spend his next 
month’s pay in Paris, | would 
like co tell about that battle. 


[he 


bogged down in the Flanders 


German shock troops 


There was nothing between 


Paris and the Germans but 


a pew Americans 


it's a whole lot better than 
walking.” 

Everybody agreed at the mo 
ment, but in a couple ot hours 
different ideas 


we had very 


The board seats were hard and 
I he 
had 


narrow. wheels of the 


truck solid rubber tires 








mud about the middle of May 
and our division was moved 
northwest of Paris to a place called Gisors. The French 
civilians in that part of the country were a discouraged 
lot—pretty well convinced that Germany had won the 
war. [hat gave us a pain. The Boches could not win the 
war until they licked our 2d Division and they couldn’t 
bring up enough Germans in ten years to do that. 

The division was busy drilling and practicing open war- 
fare maneuvers when topside put out the news that soon 
we were moving up to Cantigny where the 1st Division 
was fighting. That suited us, because next to our own 
division we rated the 1st Division the best outfit in the 
A.E.-F. 

Then, on Monday, May 27th, the Germans caught the 
Allies completely by surprise. They smacked the auee 
men right between Rheims and Soissons and 
ing through, on their way to Paris. 

The French civilians hollered, “Fini la guerre,” and 
about a million of them started pulling out for the Medi- 
terranean. The 2d Division, ready and rarin’ to go, got 
orders to stand by for a move in trucks. 


came bust- 


We sat around half the night and nothing happened, 
so Captain Wass told us we could lie down ond get some 
sleep if we kept our clothes on. 

Lieutenant Becker woke me up at four in the morning 
because I was mess officer and he was always hungry. 

‘They're blowing reveille,” 
those trucks come along.’ 

| got up and had the galley crew cook all the chow on 


hand. We packed what was left after breakfast to take 


he said. “Let’s eat before 


and our vertebra were con 
stantly jerked and jarred like 
. But the dust 


a string of box cars behind a switch engine 
was worst of all. 

It billowed in long funnels from the tail of each section 
Clouds of grit swirled in through both ends of our truck 
and with e ool jounce of the springs, small geysers of dirt 
squirted up at us from between the foot boards. Some ot 
the men tried we aring their gas masks, but decided that 
air with dirt was better than no air at all 
again. 


, so took them off 


On parallel roads other battalidns could be spotted by 
the blankets of dust rising 
small hills. 


above the distant 


trees and 
The Annamese drivers of two columns, con 
verging on a main highway, would race to get there first 


wk avoid the other’ s ‘dust. 
don’t get killed before 


velled Lieutenant Frazier, as we won 
at the same time missed a tree by six inches. 


“Lucky if we 


reaching the 
front,” 


a race and 

Twice the columns were halted while staff cars and 
motorcycles rushed about furiously, like collies herding 
sheep. About noon the driving became even more diffx ult 
when we ran into a continuous stream of re luge es moving 
south ol 1 


French soldier, 


men, children and an eccadionel 


women, 
all bound for the rear. Peasants mostly, 
people of the soil. Driven from the land, they carried their 
rem aining possessions with them. Cows and horses pulled 
small, wobb ly wagons top-heavy with household goods. 
The poorer ones pushed hand carts or trundled wheel 
barrows. Some even carried goods on their backs. 


No words passed between these people. | ike the beasts 
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hooked to their carts, they plodded on, ignorant of where 
they were going or what they would do when they got 
there. 

Against that conglomerate current we wound a careful 
course and by late afternoon rolled into the town of Meaux 

rather a large place, seething with refugees of the 
wealthier class. Unlike those poor unfortunates trudging 
the highways, they were not at all resigned to the state of 
their affairs. No indeed. They fussed and crowded and 
pushed their way onto railway trains prov ided by the mili- 
tary, all the while demanding their rights and denouncing 
the war that had left their homes in the path of an advanc- 
ing German Army. The arrival of American troops on the 
scene they ignored completely. 

Our 2d Battalion was halted on the side of a road look- 
ing down into a railroad yard. 

“No one leaves the trucks,’’ Captain Wass called, hear- 
ing Becker and me speculating on how far it was to the 
nearest café. 

We had hoped to wash some of the dust out of our 
throats, but Captain Wass said the halt would be too 
short. And it was. In a few minutes our camions pulled 
out of Meaux, heading north. From there on we had 
the road to ourselves. No civilians, no soldiers—nothing. 
Just an ominous emptiness that could be felt, like a cold 
wind, 

“Well,” Becker shrugged, pulling out the box of food 
I had brought from the mess, “‘it’s near supper time. 
Who wants to eat?” 

As the cold meat and bread were being passed around 
another officer spoke up from the front of the bus. 

“Captain Murry,” he said, “if 1 don’t come out of this, 
will you send these papers home to my wife?” 

A sandwich remained suspended halfway to Beck’s 
mouth. He regarded it blankly while digesting that other 
officer's remark. Slowly then he lowered the roughly cut 
hunk of war bread in his hand. 

“I'm not as hungry as | thought I was,” he admitted. 

None of us were. The mention of home, the sudden 
realization that many of us would never return from that 
deserted land, left us glum and silent. We shoved the food 
box back under a seat and gazed out at the passing coun- 
try-side where lengthening shadows widened into dark 
nor of warning. Night was closing in on us and we felt 

one 

The wheels of our trucks rumbled over the cobblestoned 
streets of a silent village, pronounced by one of the senior 
officers to be ““May-en-Multien.” We left it behind us, 
followed a long ridge, then dipped down into a heavily 
wooded valley where the column slowed down and jerked 
to a sudden halt. 

“They're unloading,” Jackson shouted, leaning around 
to look ahead. 

Orders came down to debus and we all climbed out, 
stiff, sore, and thirsty. The Annamese wasted no time 
getting their vehicles turned around and started to the 
rear. beat of cannon throbbed on the air and the 
chug-chug-chug of a heavy machine gun could be dis- 
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tinctly heard. The men adjusted packs and looked 
officers inguiringly. 

Up ahead Colonel Wise, our battalion commande wa 
listening to the French liaison officer who had br. ugh 
orders for us to hale and detruck. We must leave a: nce 
the Frenchman insisted. The town to which we hac been 
ordered was already five kilometers behind the Ge map 
lines. The Boche were coming fast—he made ru: ning 
motions with his fingers to show how fast they wer om- 
ing —and there was nothing between us and the acvane. 
ing Germans. 


their 


Colonel Wise shook his head in vehement refusa!. We 
heard him say that he had come thousands of miles, ll 
the way from America, to fight the Boche and this place 
looked as good as any to start in at. And besides, he, 

“Fritz” Wise, Lieutenant Colonel of the U. S. Marines. 
was sick and tired of taking orders from every lieutenant 
and noncommissioned officer in the French Army. He 
had come to fight Germans and this was where he in- 
tended doing it, and that was that, by God! 

The kids in ranks overhearing that tirade fingered the 
hundred rounds in their ammunition belts, tilted their 
helmets at a knowing angle and grinned. That was telling 
‘em all night. 

Just then an automobile, a long, low, horizon-blue af. 
fair, came skittering up, its wheels showering us with 
gravel. The occupants were Frenchmen, but Colonel 
Wise and all the rest of us could see that they were neither 
lieutenants nor noncoms. They were too heavily covered 
with stars, gold braid, medals, and mean looks. Besides, 
they did all the talking. 

Without any pemninenies they told Colonel Wise to 
go back. At once! The piece of terrain we were on meant 
nothing. It was the Paris-Metz highway—the open door 
to France’s capital—which must be blocked. To the west 
the Boche were already eight kilometers closer to it than 
we were! We must hurry! Vite! Vite! Allez to beat hell! 

We hurried. Up out of the valley we marched, back 
along the ridge and through the silent streets of May-en- 
Multien. Behind us the velvet blackness of the horizon 
flowered into flames, marking the advance of oncoming 
Germans. The glow of burning houses, haystacks, and 
ammunition dumps cast grotesque night shadows which 
mingled with the column and dogged our steps. The men 
growled and grumbled, muttering that we should stop and 
do something about it instead of running away. But the 
orders remained unchanged. We had to keep going. 

About midnight we overtook our 1st Battalion which 
had bivouacked alongside of the road. We halted and fell 
out, still fuming at not having been given a chance to 
fight. 

“I would like to see one German, at least,” barked Cap- 
tain Wass. He couldn’t have gotten his wish any quicker 
if he had rubbed a magic lamp. A lone airplane came 
scooting low over the treetops, banked swiftly and wham! 
wham! wham! laid a string of eggs nght down the road 
where we were sitting. Wass and I dove for the ditch, but 
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landed, a fragment of hot steel smacked against 
of my pants. 
« down,” Captain Wass interrupted my heartfelt 
while he helped to ascertain the extent of my in- 
You'll get a wound chevron for this.’ 
d what do I say when people ask where | got hit?” 
inded with all the sarcasm permitted a junior officer. 
Captain offered several curt suggestions, all to the 












- if a little crude. Fortunately | was not reduced to 
id ing any of his advice because my nether portions had 
received but a glancing blow and suffered little more than 


the loss of a few inches of hide. I told the first-aid man 
who had appe: ared to put up his iodine and salts. Just then 
orders arrived for us to start marching again. 

As we moved off down the road some kids in the first 
platoon broke out with a new version of the “Parlez 
Ve us” song. 














The eeastatie unt, he saw an airplane pass,” they caroled, 
and went on h appily to describe in detail just what ha ip- 
pened to the lieutenant. 

| cold Captain Wass that the next time he asked to see 
: German | hoped he'd leave me out of it. The song 
didn’t bother me. I was glad the men sang while they 
could, because pretty soon ‘the sun came up ani the going 
got tough. Canteens were empty. There was no place to 
All chem and we couldn't have stopped if there had been. 
Demands kept coming for greater speed. 

“Hurry,” commanded the staff officers. 

“Close up, ’ barked the platoon leaders. 











“Take the lead out of your pants,” growled the non- 
coms. 

On, and on, and on. Dirt, heat, thirst, and hunger. No 
sleep and no food for twenty-four hours. But she Boche 
had nearly reached the Marne. We had to close the gate 
to Paris. If we didn’t get there soon, it would be too fee. 

And then, all of a orks len, ahead was a road. At regular 
intervals along its edge were beautifully green and peace- 
tul trees. The Parts- ides Highway! The head of the 
column turned left. At the side of the road was a sign post 
pointing to the right—Paris 65 Kilometers. We had beat 
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Map 1—Beginning of a Cooke's tour 
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the Boche to it. The road was blocked. Heinte would do 
no spring shopping in Paris that year. 

A halt was called and we fell to the ground like dead 
men. Trucks rolled up and some iron rations were issued 
canned meat and French war bread. A stream ran be 
side the road and medical personnel put up signs saying 
the water was not potable. The men used the signs to 
kneel on while filling their canteens. Beck and I sent out 
orderlies down to do the same for us. We had to eat, and 
war bread and corned beef wouldn't go down without 

water. 

The respite was short. Again we started marching, but 
no longer on a course pars allel to the main German ine 
This ume we were moving east—going straight to meet 
the Boche. Not to encounter the shadowy beings of trench 
raids and might patrols, but German storm troops, real 
fighters. And we would come together in the open, in the 
light of day, where Americans liked to fight. Heads went 
up and the swin ig of cadence returned to the m: arching. 

A month later we were to come back over that Sam 
road—hard, hollow-eyed veterans; leaving hundreds 
our buddies behind us, scattered through the wheat felds 
of Lucy, in the cellars of Dousesthes. and beneath the 
underbrush of Belleau Wood. But that Saturday evening 
we eagerly marched up the hill co Montreuil-aux-Lions, 
anxious to show the world that we were the equals of the 
best German shock troops ever born. 

We passed French sol liers going to the rear, on the 
roads and in the fields, the leaden ash of an army in re 
treat. Some turned their heads away, others saluted 
disparagingly, while a few even shouted ‘‘Fini la guerre,’ 
and waved for us to go back. They had small faith in out 
ability to stop the Germans. Well, we had plenty of 
doubts about theirs, too. 

In Montreuil more men in blue uniforms were, from 
all appearances, looting and pillaging the homes of thet 
countrymen. We looked askance, for the rules of wat 
specify that looters shall be shot. But the conduct of the 
poilus was no affair of ours, even if they did make it look 
like a bad day for France. 

Once on the plateau beyond Montreuil, we were with 
in range of Heinie’s guns so our battalion broke into 
small Golutans. We halted at the Pyramid Farm and looked 
down on broad plain over which we understood the 
German attack was coming. An occasional rifle bullet 
whined overhead and we could see shells bursting in che 
valley below. 

Colonel Wise assembled the company commanders and 
Captain Wass returned shortly to say that we would 
bivouac where we were for the night. We did it all ship 
shape and by the numbers: fall in—right dress—stack 
arms—fall out. That was showing Heinie what we 
thought of him, but I couldn't help wondering what 
would happen if the German artillery spotted us. 

Chow was served from the galleys. Beck, Jackson 
Frazier, and Ashurst seemed Aa, to get the food down, 
but my swallower just wouldn't ae - The harder | 
chewed the tighter my throat contracted. My stomach 
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Map 2—W ben the edna setitiel the south edge of the 
Bois de Venilly, Heinie drew blood 





knew I was scared, whether | admitted it or not. 

After going through the motions of eating we walked 
around aimlessly for a while and then lay down for a 
smoke. A few French cavalrymen were patrolling the 
roads and, as darkness settled down, 
and artillery kept coming and going. 

“Plenty of bullets being brought up,” said Jackson. 

“I wonder if a fellow hears the shell coming that hits 
him?” Fraizer queried. 

Becker snorted. 

“T bet if I heard a shell coming it wouldn't have a chance 
to hit me,” he said, rolling closer into his trench coat. 

The night was getting chilly, or perhaps it was nervous- 
ness that made us all shiver a little. Our cigarettes fin- 
ished, we tried to sleep. Cannons rumbled in the distance 
and a nearby ‘‘75”’ gave an occasional bark like an irritable 
watchdog. We were on the fringe of battle, but not yet a 
part of it. 

Sunday morning brought little change and we all de- 
cided that if we were in a big battle we didn’t think much 
of it. We didn’t know that Fritz had deliberately slowed 
down his advance in order to bring up his heavy artillery. 

About ten o'clock a very thin skirmish line began mov- 
ing our way in the valley below. As the line came closer 
and wal up the slope toward us, we recognized the 
inevitable blue overcoats worn by French soldiers. They 
turned out to be a battalion of Chasseurs, the ‘Blue 
Devils” of France, and they were certainly blue, in more 
ways than one. Retreating before the Boche for six days 
had left them utterly spent. 

I offered a cigarette to one of the lieutenants and asked 
him how things went. He regarded me from a pair of 
» sunk to an unbelievable depth far into his head. 

atigue, hardship, agony, and worst of all—despair were 
pictured there. 

“My frien’,” evidently he meant to repay kindness 
with advice, “Lose the gun and the bullet, yes, but save 
the shovel. Never lose the shovel—never.”’ With a feeble 


wave of the hand he was gone to the rear, his coat tails 


ammunition trains 
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flapping and smoke from my cigarette trailing © ching 
him. 

With the departure of the Chasseurs the battlefic! 4 w,, 
ours. Our ai formed up, took arms, did squad: righ; 
and marched down the main road—the 18th Company 
leading. Out in front strutted Captain Wass, with me 
three paces right rear, and the battalion following in 
column of squads. All we needed was a brass band play. 
ing “Over There,” to let Fritz know the Yanks wer 
comin 

Why Heinie didn’t blast us off the landscape with ar. 
tillery 1s a mystery. He did throw some shells into Mar. 
igny-en-Orxois as we marched through, but our column 
reached the south edge of the Bois de Venilly without a 

casualty. Then, as we halted to execute right by fil 
Heinie drew blood. 

Shells struck in the treetops and fragments glittered i 
the air, like a shoal of small silver fish. The blow wa 
quick, sudden, destructive, and eleven of our men went 
down. One or two cried out in surprised pain, but four 
lay inert and silent. Faces turned white and the company 
showed a tendency to huddle and mill about. 

“Get going!’ ’ Captain Wass sprang at them, a regular 
terner for action. “What do you think this is, a kid’s 
game? Move out!” 

We scuttled through the woods, ducked and dodged as 
more shells pounded a shallow trench to our night, and 
then threw ourselves face down in the north edge of the 
Bois de Venilly. To our front was a wheat field falling 
away gently to a narrow little valley and rising again toa 
forward slope some eight hundred yards ahead. 


Every eye in the company glared out over that open 
space. A finger was on every trigger, a thumb on ever 
safety. All wanted to see some Germans, preferably the 
ones who had fired those shells, but any Germans would 
do. Just a few lousy Boche to shoot the living guts out of. 
But in all those fields of waving wheat no one caught a 
glimpse of the enemy. 


Yet from somewhere in hiding Heinie kept sending 
over shells of all calibers. The larger sea-bags came creak 
ing along a rusty arc and unloaded in our woods like : 
ton of dynamite, while the smaller whiz-bangs arrived 
with the speed of rifle bullets. Apparently Fritz was trying 
to soften us up for an attack. 


Keeping a wary eye open for Heinie’s next move, we all 
took to digging fox-holes. Each excavation was made ac- 
cording to the owner’s individual taste, or idea of safety 
Some were long and narrow, others short and deep. The 
main object was to avoid Heinie’s high explosives while 
waiting for him to come over and try the bayonet. But 
Fritz acted mighty coy about committing his much 
vaunted shock troops. 

Word filtered down from the 43d Company on out 
right that they were sniping at small parties of Germans 
trying to infiltrate around our flank. Beck and Frazier 
went over to see the fun and didn’t come back until just 
before dark. As usual Beck wanted to know if any chow 
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ne up. ] pushed over a can of French monkey-meat 
sunk of the usual war bread. 
ration party came up, but that’s all they brought,” 
[ him. “Did you get any Boche?” 
iidn’t even get a shot,” said Beck, forcing off the 
top of the can I had given him, and poking suspiciously 
ince its depths. “The Forty- third had a few expert nifle- 
up on top of a hay stack, with their sights set at eight 
hundred yards. I saw them dump a couple of Dutchmen, 
bur most of the time I couldn't even see what they were 
shooting at.” 

Any of our fellows get hurt?” 

Beck chewed reflectively before answering, his mind 
busily analyzing the foul- -smelling stuff he had put in his 
mouth. 

‘Yeah,” he said finally, as he swallowed the concoction 
with considerable misgivings “‘a piece of shell tore half of 
old Jim Galvin’s knee away. I don’t think he was hurt 
much although he used some real salty language as they 
carried him off.” 

“Hey,” Jackson called across to us, “the Skipper says 
to oy reliefs for the night so as to kee ~p an eye out front.” 

Ve climbed out of our holes and went along the line, 
dividing the platoons so that at least a third of the men 
would be awake in case Heinie paid us a night visit. With 
no wire in front and no artillery to back us up, he would 
have a pretty fair chance of getting right on top of us if we 
didn’t keep our eyes open. 

But Fritz didn’t have the nerve to jump us. He just laid 
back and kept on throwing shells. A moon came up and 
an occasional sentry whanged away at some shadow in 
the wheat, but otherwise nothing much happened. Our 
own artillery moved in under cover of darkness, and at 
daylight began to register out in front. It was a dumb 
trick because their shells soon set the wheat on fire and 
smoke blotted out any observation beyond a couple of 
hundred yards. The Heinies were handed on a silver 
platter a perfect smoke screen behind which to form for 
an attack. 

Captain Wass walked over to my fox-hole to tell me that 
the 23d Infantry was moving out from our left flank and 
a French outfit was coming in to take their place. 

“Those Frogs want to see a couple of Marines,” he in- 
formed me. “They've been told our uniform is the same 
color as the Germans’ forest green and they don’t want to 
shoot the wrong people. Take a couple of men over to their 
P. C. You're wearing ( O. D. so they probably won't make 
any mistakes on you.” 

Probably, eh? Well, I'd have liked a little more assur- 
ance than that, but there was nothing for me to do but 

vy, “Aye, aye, sir,” and get going. 

” a matter of fact the French were pretty nice. They 
looked at the Marines’ uniforms and agreed that sure 
enough, they were the same color as the Germans’. How- 
ever, there wasn’t anything to be done about it so they 
a ee by giving us all a drink of vin rouge. The 


French major went even further and poured me out an 
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extra big slug of cognac as a chaser. We returned from that 
mission, stepping out at one hundred and twenty to the 
minute. 

Arriving at the Bois de I sent ms two Marines 
on ahead hae ause I saw a chateau in the edge of the woods 
—fit surroundings for a mademoiselle in distress. It 
seemed a good idea for me to investigate the possibilities 
of still further amicable relations with our French allies. 
However, just at the edge of the grounds stood two or 
three bee hives which gave me still another idea. Bees 
make honey and honey spread on war bread would make 
swell rations. As I stood there wondering how to go about 
getting honey from a hive, an indignant uproar broke out 
behind me. 

It was Colonel Fritz Wise and he wanted to know what 
the this-and-that | was doing back there while the biggest 
battle of the war was going on down in the front lines. As 
I turned around to explain, he caught a whiff of my breath 
and went right up in flames. 

He denounced my ancestry, personal habits, and previ- 
ous condition of servitude. His suggestion that I get the 
blankety-blank back where | belonged was entirely super- 
fluous on account of I was already going down the road as 
fast as my cognac-empowered feet would carry me. 

As I neared the front lines I heard a shell whirring 
lazily toward me, droning like one of the bees I had de- 
parted from so precipitously. The shell was still far away, 
but I saw some of my men grinning at each other. | caught 
on. They thought I was running because of the shell, so I 
immediately slowed down to a dignified walk. The sea-bag 
gathered volume quickly and bore down with the roar of 
an express train. | was positive the nose of the projectile 
was pointed directly at my belt buckle and my —- 
cowered up against my backbone. But still I walked. 
wasn't giving those birds another chance to make up 
songs about me. 


Venilly, 


Then with a final scream of rage the huge piece of 
ordnance tore itself into a thousand fragments. Even be- 
fore the nasty buzz of jagged steel had passed I heard 
another shell coming, then another, and still another. 
Well, too much was enough. To hell with dignity, songs, 
or anything else. I took off, running, and whisked into a 
fox-hole like a scared gopher. 

The air was alive with deadly splinters. They tore at 
the trees, furrowed the ground, and all too often found a 
target in human flesh. Men called for first aid, frantically, 
pitifully, pleadingly. Then another sound arose and grew 
until it dominated all the others. It was the crackle of 
machine-gun bullets and meant but one thing—the 
Boche were coming over to pay us a visit. 

With the realization of that fact every trace of cognac 
departed from my system. My knees were still wobbly 
and my stom: ach upset, but it was from fright and not 
liquor. | knew I had to get up out of chat hole and | 
didn’t want to do it. Nothing about me wanted to. Every 
inch of my anatomy shrank from being exposed to so 
many different kinds of death. My arm muscles acted like 
wet dish rags and my feet were numb, but somehow I did 
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pull out of that hole and wriggle down to the forward line 
of men. 

“For Pete’s sake, Lieutenant, get in here before you 
get your can blown off,” one pe kids yelled, and 
generously made room for me in his foxhole. 

Together we peered out into the haze of smoke hanging 
over the still smouldering wheatfields. Shadows formed, 
weaved and vanished. Machine-gun bullets pelted at us 
with the crescending hiss of steam pouring from a hose. 
Yet the expected wave of charging, grey-clad figures did 
not appear. Somewhere out there they lurked behind that 
screen of smoke while we waited tensely for them to come 
on and fight. 

The boy beside me suddenly lifted his Chauchat rifle, 
aimed, and let go a full clip. 

“Say,” he grinned, “‘that feels good.” 

“Give me a try.” 

The chug, chug, chug, of the heavy weapon against my 
shoulder was indeed soothing to the nerves. We both felt 
better and expressed the hope that each of our bullets had 
got a German, right in the belly. 

Other men along the line opened fire on the smoking 
wheat and two machine guns on our left flank pounded 
into action. The field was Hailed with lead and the Heinies 
couldn’t take it. Their fire diminished rapidly and finally 
ceased altogether. 

Behind our lines the Medical Corps men and stretcher 
bearers worked frantically to evacuate the casualties before 
another storm arose. A group of walking wounded with 
— tags were already going to the rear. Near the end 
of the column was Beck. One sleeve of his blouse was slit 
open; his arm hung in a sling. 

“Hey, Beck,” I called, running over to him, “are you 
hurt bad?” 

His heavy eyebrows contracted in a grimace of pain, 
but he also managed to smile. 

“Nothing a good looking nurse and some honest to 
goodness chow won't fix up in a few days.” 

“Say,” Ashurst asked, ‘did you hear the shell that hit 
you?” 











Map 3—If the colonel and the captain said it was time to 
run—it was time to get going 
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“Sure,” Beck called back as the column of wo. nded 
moved off, “I heard about a thousand shells all a: ound 
me, so I guess I heard the one that had my number. 

Poor Beck. He was to return to us a month later jug 
in time to meet his death on the plains above Soissons. 4 
swell kid and a grand soldier. 

With the wounded and dead removed, we repaired or 
dug new fox-holes and sat down to wait for Heinie’s next 
move. But Fritz had had enough. If we wanted action we 
would have to carry the fight to him. And that is what the 
high command decided to do. 

Early Wednesday evening our battalion was relieved by 
some French troops who said they were going to attack in 
the morning, along with our 1st and 3d Battalions. We 
were to move to a patch of woods just south of Cham- 
pillon, in support. 

The hike back out of the valley was not made in column 
of squads, but in single file. The men slipped silently 
through the dark woods, always keeping a tree between 
themselves and the Germans. An occasional crude wooden 
cross marked the filled-in fox-holes where several of the 
lads stayed on. While passing the brick-walled cemetery 
of Marigny we saw that shells had uprooted the ancient 
dead and destroyed their last abode. The air was laden 
with the sweetish stench of death. 
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Our line straggled along a ridge, crossed a road and 
entered the Bois du Chatel, where an American battery 
was getting ready to go into action. . 

“Better dig in,” said Captain Wass, as orders came down 
to hale. 

The men were tired of digging, and anyway, there were 
not enough entrenching tools to go ‘round. But holes 
could be dug without picks and shovels as we soon found 
out. Following the first salvo from the American guns, 
Fritz set out to silence the battery that shared the woods 
with us. And he didn’t show much discrimination in 
placing his shells. We caught as many as the artillery and 
in no ume at all everyone was scratching dirt. 

The more fortunate had something to work with, but 
tables of equipment do not contemplate officers digging 
holes. Just the same we needed holes, and deep ones too. 
Tables or no tables, | burrowed three feet underground 
with a mess-kit cover, knife, fork, and finger nails. It 
didn’t take me long to do it, either. 

We dug while our artillery banged away all might and 
the Boche banged right back at them. Fritz steam-rolled 
that woods again and again and we had to lie there and 
take it. As morning approached the guns burst into a 
regular frenzy of drumfire and we knew that somewhere 
up ahead our boys were going over the top. 

Wounded began trickling back. They told conflicting 
stories. Some were cheerful and said our gang was licking 
hell out of the Boche, but a few seemed depressed, telling 
stories of whole platoons being wiped out by machine 
guns. We gave them cigarettes and went back and sat in 
our holes. 

Shortly after daylight the cannonading died down and 


a fellow near the road let out a yell. 
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‘kit the Boche!” 

tumbled out in a hurry and sure enough, nght up 

ad towards us came a column of Germans. But they 
wer. prisoners—a dark-visaged, sullen lot. Half a dozen 
\{.nnes guarded the column with bayonets fixed. They 
tricd to look as tough and as important as possible. In 
che cad walked Colonel Feland, our regimental executive. 
He had been down to watch the jump-off. He gave us a 
wide smile so we guessed the attack was going all right. 

Ve would have felt better if the Boche artillery had 

kept on bombarding us with square-headed _persist- 

However, another incident occurred which diverted 
oul an from the shells. 

Along the road came Lieutenant Zischke, dragging a 
black Gladstone bag. He had just returned from some 
oficers’ school back in the rear areas. And having ridden 
all mght in a box car previously used for transporting coal, 
he was hot, dirty, and bedraggled. We cheered right up 
at sight of anyone more miserable than ourselves. When 
Tacha pulled out an American newspaper printed 11 
Paris we forgot all about Fritz and his artillery. 

The name of our outfit was spread across the front 
page in six- -inch headlines. The paper stated that we had 
saved Paris. It was hard to figure out because we hadn't 
done enough fighting to save anything, but Zischke ex- 
pl: uned. 

“The Frenchmen you relieved did a Paul Revere nght 
into Paris. They warned everybody on a forty-mile front 
that there was nothing between Paris and the Germans 
but a few Americans and the whole country migrated 
south. So, when the Germans didn’t show up on the Rue 
de la Paix, the French decided you-all had saved their 
capital.” 

That made us laugh, but our chests stuck out a few 
If Paris could be saved that 
easily we ought to be able to take Berlin without half 
trying. We talked over the prospects of Rhine wine, and 
triulelas until orders arrived for us to move forward under 
cover of darkness and take over from the 3d Battalion 
which had suffered heavily in the attack. 

The sun was setting as we crossed a wide, rolling field 
and entered still another woods. Captain Wass said it 
was the Bois de Champillon and that we were very close 
to the front lines. 

“We won't stay here long enough to dig in,’ 
dicted, but the men were taking no chances. 

For the second time in twenty-four hours they took to 
shoveling dirt. But even before the holes were half fin- 
ished the German artillery hurled a salvo squarely at us. 
One shell landed right 1 in the headquarters group and 
three more exploded in the trees overhead. 

Steve, a company runner, was blown against me by the 
concussion, knocking us both to the ground. | grabbed 
him and rolled into a hole, but Steve was dead. Two 
other fellows were killed and a half dozen more torn and 
bleeding 

Captain Wass raged about, making men scatter, take 
cover, and dig in. Frazier and Jackson pulled the wounded 


more inches just the same. 


” he pre- 


behind trees while Ashurst and Zischke worked with the 
litter bearers. It was a messy ten minutes. 

From then on we kept digging and ducking shells. 
Every few minutes there was a wail from someone in the 
battalion for first aid. Fritz was pouring it cous. A grim 
business, crouching in a shallow hole, wondering if it 
were to prove a self. “dug grave. It was with no re grets that 
we pulled out shortly after midnight to accomplish the 
relief of the 3d Battalion. 

The 55th C ompany led off with the 18th bringing up 
the rear. "Vadhias and I marched at the tail end. A moon 
was up and we could see the long file of men ahead, 
skirting the Bois de Champillon and crossing a barren 
crest. Zigzagging off to the left were some trenches, 
newly dug. “Above the crest to our front protruded the 
dark outlines of a fringe of trees, upon reaching which 
the head of the battalion came to a halt. 

The men around me peered ahead and fidgeted ner- 
vously, not liking to be left so conspicuously out in the 
open. Even as we looked ahead the tree tops exploded 


into flames, with the cr-f- rump cr-f- rump Ci-f- rump 


of bursting shells. 
upon itself. 
“To the rear!” “To the rear!” 
Jackson and | looked at each other inquiringly. We 
knew there wasn’t any such thing as going to the rear 
because of shells. . 


Our column quivered and recoiled 


someone shouted, 


“To the rear!” word came back insistently as the shell- 
ing increased, but Jackson and I made the tail of the 
column stand fast. 

Then we saw a man coming towards us at a dead run 
and we recognized the voice of C aptain Wass. 

“To the rear! By order of Lieutenant Colonel Wise. To 
the rear!” 

That was different. We wouldn't run from the Boche, 
but if Fritz Wise and Captain Wass said to run it was 
time to get going. ‘We picked up our feet and galloped 
At the 
edge of the Bois de Chi umpillon we halted for more orders. 


back in the direction from which we had come. 


No sooner had we gotten turned around again than the 
column moved forw al right back into the woods where 
that the enemy had been shelling. 
against a tree, watching us go by. 


a)” aickson asked him. 


A sergeant leaned 


“Where's the front Tine?” 
“You're standing on it.’ 
I jumped a Sing because if that sergeant wasn’t lying 


our whole battalion was marching into no- man S- land. 


Jackson took off down the column to tell Captain Wass 
but I stayed with the tail end. 

We wound down a steep hill and out into a wheatfield 
where the column halted. The men lay down and many 
went to sleep. Daylight came suddenly as we lay along- 
side of the road. 

Up ahead I heard some talking, then shouts and the 
chug-chug of a heavy machine gun. Several other guns 
joined 1 in and the air was full of bullets. 

“Down!” I yelled at the men. 


“Keep down!” 
They were down already, 


their noses buried in the 
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dirt, for just above our heads death was weaving a fancy 
pattern in the air. Then, from the woods to our left rear, 
more guns opened up. Our own guns—firing into our 
column. I knew then that the sergeant had not lied. We 
were between the lines—in no-man’s-land. 

Panic sent the blood pounding into my head and 
emptied my stomach of courage. It was bad enough to 
be shot at by the Boche but there was no sense in being 
killed by friendly troops. My men looked wild and 
fingered their triggers, ready to return the fire of our 
other battalion. Something had to be done and done 
quick. And Captain Wass did it. Unintentionally, but 
still he did it. 

“Jackson!” he yelled. 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Where are you?” 

“Right here. Across the road.” 

“Stand up, so I can see you.” 

“Captain,” Jackson shouted above the crackling roar 
of machine-gun bullets, “if you want to see me, you 
stand up.” 

American humor can lick anything. Smothered 
chuckles ran down the line. Orders were given and 
listened to. Men wriggled backwards out of the zone 
of fire. The first to reach the trees dashed down the line 
of the 3d Battalion, shutting off the guns. Our battalion 
pulled itself out of a bad hole—at a heavy price. 

It seems we had been told the 3d Battalion were on 
Hill 133. But they were not. Some few of their men 
had gotten that far and been killed. Hill 133 was still 
several hundred yards in rear of the German lines. 

No matter. We effected the relief in the fringe of trees, 
dug in and took another day’s shelling with no chance of 
shooting back. About five o'clock I was sent for by the 
battalion commander. 

“Cooke,” said Colonel Wise, “this morning the 55th 
Company lost Captain Blanchard and Lieutenant Shep- 
pard. I’m putting you in command. Take the company 
over on the left and relieve Captain Carnegie of the 1st 
Battalion. Here is a guide to show you the way.” 

Promotion by survival! It seemed a bit casual this 
stepping into a dead man’s shoes. However, I lined up 
my new command and set out behind the guide. 

He led us along the fringe of trees, into the Bois de 
Champillon, then down an unimproved road. The odor of 
arsenic tingled in my nose—an indication of recent shell- 
ing. Men were sprawled about among the trees. We had 
seen enough of war to know that they were dead. Arriv- 
ing at the edge of the woods the guide halted and looked 
about. There were plenty of fox-holes scattered around, 
but they were empty. Not a sign of American soldiers, 
— dead ones. 

e guide looked at me gloomily from under his 
helmet. 

“This is the place I was told to bring you to,” he said, 


uneasily. 


To BE CONCLUDED. 
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“Yes? And where is Captain Carnegie and his com. 
pany?” I asked sarcastically. 

He pointed to a hole covered with brush. 

“He was right there an hour ago and if he ain’t ‘here 
now I don’t know where he 1s.” 

A fine beginning on my new job. Sent to relieve » man 
I couldn’t find. 

“Here.” | wrote a message to my battalion commander, 
telling him that Carnegie and his company had disap. 

ared but that I would stay where I was until further 
orders. ‘Take this back to Colonel Wise.” 

The man went off, shaking his head. It was quite 
evident that he heartily disapproved of the way in which 
the battle was being conducted. 

As | was assigning sectors for my platoons to occupy, 
some fellow down on the front line let out a yell. 

“Hey, Captain! Here comes a runner.” 

Sure enough! Wading towards us through the wheat 
out in front came a man in Marine uniform. No one in 
my company seemed to know him, but he reported and 
said he had come from Captain Carnegie. 

“We got orders to attack and take some woods out 
there,” he waved vaguely towards the wheat. “Captain 
Carnegie says he was told you would relieve him in his 
new position before dark. He sent me to get you.” 

That was a jolt! The nearest oucht on my right was 
the 18th Company, half a mile away. As far as I could 
see there was nobody at all on my left. And now a strange 
runner wanted me to follow him into no-man’s-land to 
relieve a company that might or might not be out there. 

Germans had fooled our troops before by appearing in 
American uniforms. The runner might lead us into a trap 
or an ambush, to be slaughtered without a chance to 
fight. And yet—lI had to find and relieve Carnegie. 

There was my first decision—and a tough one. If | 
guessed wrong my name wouldn't even get on the morn- 
ing feport as a company commander. And I couldn't 
stand there all day making up my mind, either. 

From all sides, men’s eyes searched my face intently. 
Many of them had never seen me before and their lives 
were in my hands. They wondered if I was going to sac~ 
rifice them foolishly: was I a good leader? [| didn’t know 
the answer to that. God, how I wished I did! 

“Come on,” I said in desperation to my lieutenants. 
“Let's go.” 

We formed in column behind our new guide. Reluct- 
antly we left the safety of the woods and filed out into the 
open wheatfield where a regiment of machine guns could 
lay hidden. My throat was dry; my heart pounding. Any 
minute the life might be torn from our bodies by a blast 
of lead. 

With a clammy hand I jerked out my pistol and covered 
the guide. Everything might be all right—but if it 
wasnt, at the first sign of any funny business, at the first 
shot, so help me God, that lad was going to get a slug 
from my forty-five, right between his shoulders. 
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CONTROL 


WW bere individuals are collectively concerned, unity 
of effort is the most important single factor con- 
tri buting to the common success.—Vice-Admiral E. 
C. Kalbfus. 


IT WAS Napier who said that ““No man can be a Great 
C: aptain who does not know how to organize and form the 
character of an army, as well as to lead it when formed.” 


But this is true not only of Great Captains and of 
armies. It 1s applicable even to squad leaders and to 
squads. 

Organization is no high-brow pursuit reserved for the 
higher echelons. In war, an infantry battalion can be 
soheced in the fraction of a day to a few small platoons. 
An experience of this kind destroys the existing organiza- 
tion and confronts everyone, irrespective of rank, ‘wah 2 
series of problems calling for a mastery of the funda- 
mentals of the subject. 

Moreover, this is a problem as old as war. 

Almost two hundred years ago Guibert, discussing it, 
referred to the two “orders of battle.” The one of first 
instance is represented, for us, in Tables of Organization. 
But this is merely a framework for practical adaptation. 


It is only a basis for that other ‘ 


‘order of battle” in which 


campaigns are actually carried out. 
This latter is a highly-variable thing. 


It changes with 
the situation. 


And this 1s the reason why every bivouac, 
every march, every fight is a new problem 1 in organization. 

If our army had at this moment the perfect organiza- 
tion, that would be only the first step in solving its organi- 
zational problem. The really important thing would. still 
remain to be done: that is, to imbue us all with an under- 


standing of how to adapt this framework for actual use in 


war. * * * 


Armies better in some respects than ours may exist: but 
in one thing we are supreme. No army has more books. 
Yet we have no book on organization, no book even to tell 
us what organization ts. 

For this, we must rely on the views of others. 

“To organize, ” says Herbert Spencer, ‘is to provide 

with organs. That is, organization is the bringing to- 
gether of independent bodies into interdependent relations 
so as to form an organic whole. The result should corres- 








pond to a sound human body, in which all parts work to- 

gether. 

for what? The 

Naval War College points to the same matter in defining 
S° | 

organization as 


“In which all parts work together” 


‘systematic connection for a specific pur 
pose. W hat we must now est ablish IS ts hat purpose. 

Commentators remark that organization 1s based on 
subdivision. The whole is divided and re-divided into 
manageable parts, unul we reach the indivisible indi- 
ideal. But it is truer to say that the whole does not exist 
unul organization has been completed. We really start, 
not with an undivided mass, but with the individual. The 
yrocess 1s not so much subdivision as it is integration of 
these individuals into larger unities, these into larger, and 
so on. 

Morally as well as phy sically, orgamization 1s the inte- 
grating of individuals into larger groups. The underlying 
motive ts to get something done. For this, the various parts 
of the organization must develop energy. Since, at the 
best, how. will only develop so much, the fundamental 
idea 1S related to conservation ot this energy. The energy 
produced is determined by the inherent ¢ apabilities of the 
various parts and, as Admiral Fiske observed, by the de 
gree of unity among their efforts. 

What we are after through organization is to develop 
maximum energy, under control, so that we can accom- 
plish some definite purpose which the thing organized 1S 
designed to do. The practical immediate purpose, then, 
of organization is unity of effort. 


* * * 


Unity of effort is attained through some form of con 
tro!. Fundament: lly, there are ite canal methods. Onc 
is by timing, by coordinating effort with reference to 
time. The eases 1S by burl ling up an adequate control 
system, a mechanism through which control may become 
effective. Such a control system 1s an organization, and 
Kimball’s definition of organizatic on as the “mechanism 
of control” 1S probably the be st and pithie st on record. 

These, then, are the first and second fundamentals of 


organization Its definition, 


as the mechanism of con- 
trol, and the establishment ot its purpose, which 1s unity 
of effort for the maximum production and economical ex 
penditure of energy. 
* * * 
Cor ntrol 1S the most f: iscinating ot hum. in studie s I low 
to control others, how to control eatilivds. how to control 


the environment in which we live 


this is the whol 


business of living. 
There is no lost motion in a practical study of control. 
On the contrary, the lost motion appears when we try to 


UNITY OF COMMAND 
IS NOT ESSENTIAL TO 
__» SUCCESS « 
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organize something without having first mastered the 
fundamentals of control. A house is no stronger than its 
foundations, and control is the base on which the house 
of organization must be built. 

Since to control is simply to regulate, and its purpose is 
unity of effort, control endeavors to maintain stability on 
its own side and to break it down on the other. Its field 
therefore includes all factors influencing human activity 
—everything having to do with stability, whether of 
mind, emotion, or + Barton 

For any instrument used by man, a certain susceptibility 
to control is indispensable. The importance of a good con- 
trol system lies in its influence on the effectiveness of the 
instrument for the purpose in view. 

War is no game of blind chance, but neither 1s it the 
realm of predicted certainty. Where so many factors are 
variables, who dare neglect an opportunity? The great 
men of war have been great controllers. By their skilled 
control of their own forces they controlled events—they 
even controlled the enemy. The 0 controller so organ- 
izes his means as to give himself maximum opportunity 
to dislocate the opposition. 


* * * 


The translation of the controller's will into action takes 
place through the operation of a chain of control, known 
in our profession as the ‘‘chain of command.” The con- 
ventional idea of its functioning visualizes an existing 
centralization of authority and responsibility on the highest 
level, whereby the controller obtains action through dele- 
gation and decentralization from the top down. 

But here again the cart is put before the horse. The 
font of authority and the seat of final responsibility lie, in 
reality, not at the top, but at the bottom of the pyramid. 
Initially, of course, this is a state of such diffusion as to 
inhibit unity of effort. For this reason, in the effort to ob- 
tain effective action, what really occurs is a centralization 
of authority and responsibility from the bottom up. 

When our gaara is increased or our authority 
restrained, we usually feel these things as imposed from 
above. Influences emanating from below we normally 
sense, not as commands, but as limitations on effective 
action. And unquestionably a certain proportion of such 
demands first appear, in definite form, as directives from 
a authority. But even in these cases the original im- 
pulse not infrequently originates as a command, virtual 
if not expressed, whose source lies below. 

The influence of the masses is evidenced even in the 
most dictatorial systems. The Roman emperors paid for 
their power by the expenditure of fabulous sums to divert 
the people of their capital, to content them with their lot. 
In the process of laying down demands from above there 
is a point, varying with conditions, of course, beyond 
which it is not safe to go. Nero and many others, not ex- 
cluding some of our own era, have afforded edifying ex- 
amples of this fact. 

Nor are armies an exception. “An army,” says General 
Harbord, “‘is a real democracy. It advances not merely be- 
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cause the advance is ordered, but because its own © ublic 
opinion considers that the right thing to do.” Pétair’s de. 
cision after the mutiny of 1917 to hghe No more great 
battles for several months was not his alone. It was ¢' ¢ de. 
cision of the French army. 

Of course, since an army is part of a larger n. 
control system, it sooner or later reflects the conc tion: 
obtaining there. But, in addition, an army, as a syst m in 
itself, demonstrates the validity of the truth noted above. 

Since the dawn of time, the rank and file has known 
how to lead as well as follow. Its methods of making 
known its feelings are many and varied. There is the 
method of open and public disorder. There was the com. 
plete dissolution of the Russian army in 1917, the brief 
but violent explosion of the French army in the same 
year, the British-army mutinies after the armistice. But 
mutiny is a rare and climactic mode of such self-expression, 
Soldiers and sailors mastered all the techniques of modern 
Labor long before the latter were re-invented. The British 
navy, since the World War, has produced two sit-down 
strikes. The French army, after its eruption of the early 
spring, was on a sit-down strike when we went to France 
in 1917. Thereby it gained shorter hours and a slower as. 
sembly line. And while in 1918 the AEF, with amazing 
ardor, poured out its best blood to win the war for France 
and England, the armies of the latter never again worked 
up to full production. 

It is the will of the commanded which is determining— 
no less than the will of the commander. There is not. or 
should not ever be, a veterans’ reunion in which some 
officer fails to say, ““We did what we did because the men 
made it possible.” There is not, or should never be, any 
gathering of officers who have fought together in which 
the Old Man himself, loaded with honors, does not say. 
“T am what I am because you made me so.” The signif 
cant thing about such an avowal is that it fuses the will 
of the commander and the commanded, and raises their 
merged will to a higher level. 

This is the other side of the story. The energy of the 
mass, in human relationships, responds tremendously and 
swiftly to influence from above. Its potentialities, under 
the touch of the skilled controller, are enormous. So it was 
that Napoleon, like other great leaders, was said to be “in 
the highest sense an exciter of human energy.” This was 
the “mysterious gift” of Skobelev. Certainly it is to be 
attributed in no small degree to the reciprocal quality of 
loyalty. Loyalty is due from the top down as well as from 
the bottom up, and two such loyalties, meeting and 
merging, produce an outrush of energy. Who has not seen 
it happen? All is not known that should be known of 
this matter, but so much is certain: when the facts have 
been unearthed, they will not be found to be “miystert- 

” 
ous. 
Authority and responsibility, delegated by centralization 
from below, are redelegated by decentralization from 
above. They are natural affinities. Bound together in an 
ancient and honorable order, their confraternity is cele- 


brated in maxims, apothegms, and other sayings, some of 
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iquity. One of these is the old saw that ‘‘respon- 
and authority go together.” 

sle, this old saw 1s, as old saws always are. They are 
-ause they are remembered. And they are remem- 
because they are simple, very simple. 

this is a wicked simplicity. It 1s so patently true 

et it is not all of the truth. Because it is so easily mis- 
stood, it has a real potency for evil. It is often in- 
ced to mean that a person, having been given a cer- 
uthority, can properly be held responsible for every- 


tonal 
tions 
M in 
Ove 


Lown 


iking » chat occurs in his bailiwick, and this irrespective of 
S the ctual power to control events. 

com- ated in cold blood, this seems ridiculous. Yet the 
brief 1 is prevalent. One has but to live, and look, to see it 


same 
But 


SION, 


evervwhere. 

A senior who acts on this view responds, when his 
junior turns to him for help, “That is your job. I judge by 
results.” 

Pharaoh made this reply, in substance, when the Jews 
reported their difficulties in making bricks without straw. 
But Pharaoh was not trying to be helpful. 

It is, of course, an easy answer, based on a simple 


idern 
ritish 
town 
early 
rance 
er as- philosophy. But that does not make it the correct answer, 
nor a sound philosophy.* 

Lee failed signally in his early days with the Confed- 
eracy. He failed in the effort to coordinate operations in 
West Virginia. For this he was severely berated by the 
Southern press. The newspaper editors judged by results. 
Lee had his difficulties too, when acting as Chief of 
Staff to President Davis, in his effort to coordinate the 
operations of the several armies. 

In both cases, there was a definite reason, a factor be- 
vond Lee’s control. He had insufficient authority. When 
he became an army commander, there was a different 
story. He now had authority more nearly commensurate 
with his responsibility. 

A commander's powers, even over his own troops, are 
rarely unlimited. Therefore there should be a similar 
limitation as to his responsibility. It should be proportional 
to his authority. 
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inder The President made this point recently 1 in his message 


t was to Congress on the reorganization of the government. 
e “in The means made available, as to personnel, materials, 
legal powers, or what not, should be adequate for the 
responsibility with which the individual is charged. 

If this cannot be done, the responsibility should be ac- 
cordingly reduced. If means are inadequate, less is to be 
attempted, Madness, we are told, is indicated by dispro- 
portion between one’s means and one’s designs. In any 
event it is not brave, but merely stupid, to attempt or de- 
mand the humanly- unattainable. As to this we have only 
to remember the French GQG in early 1917. For a corre- 
sponding civilian example, we can recall our experience 
with national Prohibition. 

The historian Adams compares our people in this re- 
spect unfavorably with others. The realistic British, we 
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are told, inquire, before passing any law, whether it cau 
be enforced without producing police-corruption and other 
evils worse than the ills it is designed to remedy. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that at any point in the de- 
velopment of a people there is a code of iaw and custom 
that fits its needs. To attempt anything more is to make 
trouble. Adams, discussing governme ntal theory, cites this 
as one of those sweeping generalizations characteristic 
only of the greatest statesmen. But it is more than that; in 
essence it 1s fundamental universally applic able. 

In the case of Prohibition our people finally chose to 
face the facts. It is to be hoped that they will le arn to be 
equally realistic in war. Since our beginnings as a nation, 
the home-folks have failed to apply in same truth in time 
of hostilities. They have denied the commanders ot their 
armies necessary powers. For example, by their overtender- 
ness as to the application of the death penalty, they have 
handicapped our armies with a serious straggler problem. 
And they have thereby sinned against sheie own flesh 
and blood, and against the ower  » their young manhood. 
For while the skulkers skulked, the loyal men went on to 
death and wounds and glory 
due share of risk. 

While the indirect methods of control are valuable —the 
methods of appez al, such as appe: al to patriotism, loyalty, 
and the soldier spirit This 
is not strange. Civilian communities have found that 
it is impossible to control misbehavior without a just but 
unswerving system of punishments. 

The equitable distribution of responsibilities in an army, 
down to the last man, affords no exception to this rule. In 
a country like ours, what has to be done in war must be 
done because the home-folks want the war won. The army 
belongs to the people. Theirs is the ultimate authority and 
responsibility. Therefore the penalties necessary to obtain 
unity of effort so as to achieve the goal set by the people 
are not imposed from without. They are voluntary self 
restraints springing from within. They are not founded 
essentially on coercion. In reality, they are acts of public 
self-control. 


bearing more than their 


they have definite limitations. 


In the meantime we have a job to do when the country 
votes for war. And the tendency of the higher command, 
when it lacks the means to solve this problem fully, is to 
compensate for this, first by empty threats, and, when 
these fail, by various pressures on the junior leaders. 

Better by far for higher authority to take the troops 
into its confidence and invite their cooperation, leaving 
methods to them. This is done successfully as to problems 
of peace. It is the only effective way of controlling thieving 
in an organization. It has been used with good results in 
counteracting subversive activities. Where a high morale 
exists, it works in war. 

In any event it is useless to visit the sins of the disloyal 
upon the loyal, to attempt to reform the erring by punish- 
ing their immediate commanders. This, in turn, merely 
undermines morale. Since the junior leaders also lack the 
means to solve the problem fully, they resent such evident 
injustice. The method defeats its own ends. It is a vicious 
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circle. Hence the importance for us of an appreciation, in 
and out of the military service, of that principle which 
states that the appropriate responsibility of an individual 
is determined by his ability to control events. 


This fundamental truth has been the guiding light of 
really great commanders. 

It was a first principle with Napoleon. He purposely 
maintained an irregular organization in his armies, one im- 
portant reason being that this enabled him to assign 
commanders to organizations suited not only to their rank 
but, as to size, to their abilities. 

With Lee, also, while he never ceased trying to improve 
efficiency, expectations of results were based on the capa- 
bilities of his subordinates and of their troops. Had he 
judged men by results alone, he would soon, as Freeman 
shows, have had to dispense with the services of most of 
the officers of his army. 

It was the same with Stonewall Jackson. According to 
his staff, it was only willful disobedience that roused his 
wrath. “If he found in an officer a hearty and zealous pur- 
pose to do his duty, he was the most tolerant and gracious 
of superiors, overlooking blunders and mistakes with un- 
bounded patience, | and repairing them by his own ex- 
ertions, without a sign of vexation.’ 

What could be more practical? As Hocking says, treat 
men as what they are. Treat them as what they may be- 
come. But do not treat a man as something that he cannot 


be. . 6 @ 


Authority and responsibility are to be measured out in 
equal portions. Their delegation through a hierarchy of 
control is essential to unity of effort. This is clear enough. 
A more difficult question is, how shall we establish com- 
mand in order to obtain such unity of effort? Here it is 
very easy to go astray. Unless we ponder, pat will come 
the answer (it is in our FSR), “Unity of command is es- 
sential to success.” 

But, ts it? 

Certainly not, if it means—as it does mean—complete 
unity of command in one person. 

Wellington and Bliicher enjoyed no such command 
system. Yet they succeeded, notably. They succeeded by 
the system of cooperation. 

We have it on “a word of the Prussian G-2, GHQ, that 
their supreme command in the campaign of 1870 was ex- 
ercised by a committee consisting of Moltke (Chief of 
Staff) and of the heads of his staff sections, each of whom 
had a voice equal to that of the Chief of Staff. 

Our own country, in our own time, has shown in great 
emergencies, such as floods, what can be done through 
the system of codperation. 

If complete unity of command in one person were es- 
sential to success, the Allied and Associated Powers could 
never have defeated the Central Powers in the World 
War. Contrary to a prevalent belief, the Allies never es- 
tablished such unity of command, even on the Western 


Front. 





Moreover, Pershing undeviatingly opposed it. Anj 
fortunately, as will be shown later, he was successf; |, 

If complete unity of command in one person—on« mil. 
tary person—were essential to success, we could fi d 
adequate answer to the repeated proposal that our Wy 
and Navy Departments be merged into one. Ye oy 
highest professional opinion has consistently oppose | thi 
scheme. 

The problem 1s not as simple as some would maxe i, 

The system of complete unity of command in on: 
son is sometimes necessary. But it has not always proved 
itself the best. Sometimes it has not been practical ile to Rhy 
use it. On the other hand, the system of cooperation be. Ico! 
tween co-equal commanders has frequently worked well, Sigpili: 
and sometimes is the only method which will work ac al! 

Joint army and navy operations afford an excellent ¢. 
ample. In our long and varied experience of operations oj Ft 
this sort, especially in the Civil War, the system of com. los 
plete unity of command in one person has often failed uy; (agg ch 
badly, whereas the system of codperation has frequent 
worked well. 

This 1s not an isolated experience. Corbett, the authon. ja" 
tative British naval historian, has this to say. “It used to be th 
thought, and the idea still lingers in continental staffs che 
that joint expeditions should have a single commander-ip. 
chief. The idea is logical—even obvious-—one of thos Bimmars 
fallacies that are said to ‘stand to reason’; but our expen- FP" 
ences proved that the only way to work such joint oper: 
tions was with two co-equal commanders-in-chief acting 
in perfect and loyal harmony. With a single commander. 
in-chief, experience tells that the needs and limitations o! 
















one service will too often be over-ridden by those of the n 
other.” m: 

In other words, as the Naval War College insists, it « jeY 
not enough, for unity of effort, to have a single com- Fg 


mander; the need is for a commander of the requisite pro- 
fessional ability. And to find one capable of personall; 
combining the operations of a large land force and a large w 
fleet has been too much, even with all their experience. 

for the British. a 

It would be too much for any Power. Napoleon himsel: 
tried it and failed. Even he, of course, could not command 
the fleet from the bridge, but he tried to do so from the 
shore—and he damaged it seriously before it met th: 
enem 

i. British reliance on cooperation was tested an¢ 
proved at Gallipoli. There the inter-service cooperation 11 
the theater, from the highest to the lowest echelon, wa 
as nearly perfect as anything human can be. The operation 
failed—but not for od reason. 

The German operations against the Baltic Islands are 
sometimes cited as instancing success due to complet: 
unity of command in one person. Nothing could be mor 
mistaken. The commander-in-chief supervised the preps 
ration, but he never went forward from the base, far from 
the scene of action. The actual execution was intrusted t 
two co-equal commanders, one from the army, one from 


the navy, who codperated effectively on the spot. 
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An same thing is true of land operations. Even the 
Full a uned Germans testify to occasions during the 
© mil; M War when infantry officers sadly mishandled ar- 
id mfEnl . Lhere were no doubt cases, also, where the shoe 


| Wy filwas on the other foot. Indeed, in various armies it was 
har enough to find senior infantry officers, who, under 
tions so changed from those of their youth, could 
ively command infantry. The very general misuse 
aKe it of :aachine guns in our own army, a defect embalmed in 
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Ne per the comments of GHQ AEF, is a case in point. 
proved [his matter of unity of effort through cooperation or 
able tw faggthrough local unity of command comes up whenever a 
ion be. aan group of close-combat troops and supporting aux- 
d well iliaries, such as artillery or machine guns, must be formed. 
at all, Sigg is simply impossible to get unity of command every- 
ent ey. fgwhere. If the higher commander retains centralized con- 
ions of Jgtrol, the supported and supporting commanders on the 
f com. fgg lower echelon must attain unity through cooperation. If 
tiled ys fgg the higher commander decentralizes, direct unity of com- 
yuenth mand results on the lower echelon, but is forfeited on the 
higher. The correct procedure varies with the situation, 
1uthor- ad our FSR mentions among the determining factors 
d to befmthose of distance, visibility, signal communication, and 
| staffs ggthe amount of auxiliary power (such as artillery) avail- 
ider-in. (gable. But, in practice, even when all the other factors 
£ thos filargue for decentralization, the higher commander may 
expen: prefer to depend for local unity of effort on the system of 
r oper: fim direct support” (local codperation) , notwithstanding 
acting pagthat he himself cannot effectively exercise control. The 
nander. figgbest of reasons for such action would be that the lower 
tions of pgginfantry or cavalry commander, for example, would not 
- of thefmmemploy attached artillery correctly, whereas the com- 
mander of the latter could be trusted to cooperate fully 
ts. it even if not attached. The same thing applies to machine 
le com-fqgguns and supported nfle units. 
ite pro This personality factor was uppermost in the mind of 
rsonally |ggeee. In emergency, the first words to come from his mouth 
a large ere, “Who is in command there?” 
erienct On the flanks of larger units, also, there always occurs 
a situation where adjoining units must attain unity of ef- 
himsel: fqjfort through cooperation, because their nearest common 
mmanifamgcommander is at a distance. In the case of small units on 
rom the pagthe flanks of adjacent large ones, the trouble is accentuated. 
mee the Moreover, if complete unity of command in one per- 
son were always essential to success, we infantrymen could 
ed anigmgnever be successful. For it is only at intervals in the com- 
ation infmgbat, as those who have tried it know, that leaders of our 
on, watmgpsmaller units can exercise command at all. For the most 
peratio: pump. in actual fighting, we have to depend on co- 
operation among our subordinates, and such cooperation, 
inds arcgggpntelligene and willing, is the real goal of our training. 
omplet: It is true that the system of codperation implies chat, 
be mor fgg'th no immediate commander personally directing them, 
€ preps he executants, whether two or more, are in effect func- 
far frompmt'oning as a committee. It is true that a committee is one 
usted topmme! the most despised military instruments. Nevertheless, 
ne frompageommittees have functioned effectively—are doing so 


very day. When their members have a common back- 





ground and a common doctrine the thing 1s relatively 
easy. This was the case in the King of Prussia’s staff. The 
King x exercised only nominal command, and the staff, with 
Moltke as a sort of chairman of the board, functioned as a 
committee. Yet, without a vote, without serious dissent, 
they reached common decisions. Because of a common 
doctrine and a will to work together, the committee acted 
as one man. 

Even in our present command system, the great ma- 
jority of decisions, at least in the higher echelons, are actu- 
ally, and properly, joint decisions. A staff is provided sO 
that it m: ay be used. The commander's responsibility for 
decisions is complete because he has unlimited authority 
to accept or reject. But if he were not influenced by the 
views of his staff, there would be no reason for its ex- 
istence. Moreover, all commanders, of whatever grade, 
are invariably influenced by the “advice,” direct or indi- 
rectly tendered, of the troops. 

It is absurd for our military men to go on prating of the 
inability of committees to operate effectively. If they can- 
not, then a country like ours, whose future is both on 
land and water, may well despair. What we must do is in- 
sure that our committees function efficiently. In the future 
as in the past, joint decisions must be submitted to the 
President for his action; and these decisions must be ar- 
rived at by committees, call them what we may. 


This does not mean that we should abandon the system 
of complete unity of command in one person. Given a 
competent commander and the appropriate conditions for 
his work, that remains the best system. But the point is 
that it has practical limitations. Its application, as for any 
other method of doing anything, depends upon the de- 
termining factors in the situation, and these it is the pur- 
pose of this study to search out. 

For the United States, or any other Power disposing in 
war of large land forces and large fleets, it would seem, 
for example, that separate departments for army and navy 
are desirable in the governmental organization. For a 
country with a miniature army and a large fleet, a single 
department, dominated by the sailors, might well be pre- 
ferable. If we, for instance, required no more than our 
Marine Corps for the purposes of a land force, that system 
would suit us well. For a country, like Canada, having 
in war a considerable land force but practically no fleet, a 
single department dominated by the soldiers may be the 
answer. It is by reference to similar practical factors that 
the question should be determined of unification or sepa- 
ration of land and air forces. What is sauce for the goose 
is not sauce for the gander. The best control system is that 
which best fits the particular situation. 


“a” oe 

In addition to complete unity of command in one per- 
son and to cooperation, there is another method of exer- 
cising control for unity of effort. This is the system under 


which the Allies finally won the World War. 


The several commanders of the various allied contin- 
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nts on the Western Front always insisted that they must 
a. control of their own forces in order to discharge their 
responsibility. And this was true. So, until a method was 
found of adjusting the conflicting: requirements of allied 
unity of effort and of national interest, no interallied 
command could be constituted. Yet both France and 
Britain invoked the “principle’’ of unity of command in 
arguing for a dispersion of American troops by driblets 
among their own forces. 

Pershing fought this out on the basis of the determining 
factors. He pointed out the divergence of national ob- 
jectives, which sprang from varying national interests. He 
insisted, correctly, that American command over Ameri- 
can troops was essential to national morale. He pointed 
out that our own Associates would never consent to dis- 
perse their troops under alien commanders. He fought 
against complete unity of command by a foreigner over 
American troops—he fought it to the bitter end. And 
his success was fortunate, for failure would have been 
disastrous to our national self-respect and perhaps to the 
allied cause. Pershing understood, only too well, that such 
unity of command, far from being essential to success, 
would have been exceedingly detrimental. 

What Pershing actually favored for allied unity of ef- 
fort was the method of restricted unity of command 
which was finally established. This was not new. It was 

recisely the system under which Washington and 

ochambeau operated in our Revolution. Washington, 
like Foch in 1918, was the allied generalissimo. But he 
had no voice in the interior functions and local operations 
of the French troops. He was responsible for what in 1918 
was called the “‘strategy” of operations; during the Revo- 
lution this was more accurately termed the “‘plan of 
campaign.’ 

During the World War, a controversy similar to that 
centering about unity of command raged i in France over 
unification of the allied supply systems. At Pershing’s 
suggestion, a joint committee had taken over supervision. 
Thereafter Foch suggested, as an application of the “prin- 
ciple” of unity of command, that one interallied system 
be set up. But our GHQ showed a very practical aversion 
to this proposal. They objected that our situation was dif- 
ferent from that of our associates. We were far from home, 
with difficult communications. We had our own predilec- 
tions as to food and clothing. We did not like European 
shoes, though we sometimes had to wear them. And as to 
food, we preferred our own, and in large quantities. As 
our people still say, the French grub was good enough, 
but it was mostly wine, and Americans do not drink in 
order to eat. They regard drinking as a matter calling for 
concentrated attention. As for the British ration, much as 
we like rum and whisky, we could not live on them alone. 
The American soldier has a lamentable contempt for tea 
with bread-and-jam. 

General Harbord says thee unity of supply, to the < 
tent desirable, had already bth intel tenk- thane 

“supervised codperation.” Pama Moseley states ra 
such unity was effected through codperation among the 
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several allied GHQ. Score another point, then, fo the 


system of cooperation. And here, again, it is made clear 

that complete unity of command in one person, far ‘rom 

being essential to success, would have been deci: edly 

detrimental. 
a 

There are, then, at least three methods of exer sing 
authority to obtain unity of effort. Some refer to these 
systems as “principles.” But in plain terms they are, as 
Admiral Meyers says, methods of exercising control of 
command. They include: (1) complete unity of command 
in one person; (2) some restricted form of unity of com- 
mand in one person; and (3) cooperation between two 
co-equal commanders, or among several. 

Each has advantages and disadvantages. Each 1s desira- 
ble in certain conditions, and undesirable in others. All 
three are fundamentally alike in that the great majority of 
decisions are reached in practice as a result of the will of 
a number of persons. The animating spirit which executes 
any decision is that of codperation. After all, as a com- 
mittee at the Army War College once stated, the presence 
of commanders who are determined to cooperate effec. 
tively 1s more important than the method of command. 

Method No. 2 receives support in many minds as the 
best of the three for the purposes of joint land and sea 
operations. By previous arrangement it is even possible to 
arrange for one service to exercise the (restricted) unified 
command during one period, the other during another, 
and so on. But, Hexible as the system is, it has the grave 
defect, humanly speaking, that the commander who at 
the moment exercises this control may frequently tend 
to overstep the restrictions laid upon him. Then—trouble, 
such as Pershing had with Foch. 

By contrast, Method No. 3 definitely establishes re- 
sponsibility. Each commander is responsible for the ef- 
fective work of his own force, in codperation with the 
other(s). The method is widely used, not only in joint 
operations at sea, but in exclusively-land operations, as in 
cooperation among the several arms and services. The 
existence of a common doctrine and of true unity of pur- 

se is a powerful unifer. 

Method No. 1 is preferable when conditions permit its 
use. But its application 1 is not invariable; in fact, notwith- 
standing general opinion to the contrary, it is less used 
than Method No. 3. Every soul in an army is expected to 
cooperate, but relatively few exercise command at all, and 
still fewer command all the agencies involved in their 
own missions. 

In each case the problem must be solved on its merits. 
Copybook maxims such as “Unity of command is es- 
sential to success” are worse than useless; they are mis- 
leading. And as to such gems of thought as “all troops 
assigned to the execution of a complete task must be 
placed under one command” (the FSR, again), this ts in 
many cases simply impracticable, and in any case does 
not solve the real problem, which is—how to determine 
these distinct tasks. 

As the British FSR says with reference to artillery, “the 
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of control should be arranged to allow of centrali- 


vat. or decentralization according to the situation.” 
The. we have it. What we want, for artillery or anything 
else.» a control system so flexible that it can readily be 


| to the particular situation. 
* . * 


‘ere is no one answer.” That is, there is no one 
answer as to method. But there is one answer as to funda- 
mentals. That answer 1s that the proper command system 
s determined by the various factors involved in the situ- 


General Harbord says that to induce acceptance ot the 
American original idea of unity of control over supply, 
our GHQ had likened it to unity of command. Foch then 
seized upon this opening to press for the project -not so 
bad for the Frecnh, but certainly undesirable for us—of 
complete unity of interallied supply. “Tt was a bit awk- 
ward.” Harbord tells us, “for General Pershing to urge 
the principle and the limitations at the same time.’ 

Why sor Why should it have been awkward to urge 
the common-sense fact that varying degrees of unity of 
control are desirable among allies, and _™ varying pur- 
poses, and that the degree of unity of supply depended 
on certain realistic commudunanions which, in this particular 
case, for particular reasons, argued for drawing the line at 
a particular place. 


But it was awkward, no doubt of that! It was awkward 
because our GHG had mistaken a method for a principle. 
It had confused unity of command—a method which it- 
self has variations—with a fundamental truth. Several 
methods, as we have seen, were open. The principle was, 
and is, that the correct method of control is determined by 
the influence of all the factors present in the situation. 


Our GHQ was in an awkward predic ament because of 
its careless use of the term “‘principle.”” Perhaps more 
errors, more derelictions, more crimes have been com- 
mitted in the name of “‘principle” than for any other rea- 


son. 


IN view of the requirement made of the staff officer that in the presence of the enemy 
he shall be active and in the saddle all day without weariness and in the evening 
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The principles of organization can, in tact, be boiled 
down to one. This is: 

The appropriate organization of any unit ts determined 
by the effect desired, the means available for the purpose, 
the means Ww he reby it w ull be opposed, the conditions in 
the locality where it will operate, and the consequences ot 
success or failure. 

In other words, consider first what the thing organized 
is to do. Then take account of the opposition wt must en 
counter. For a combat unit this involves factors of fire 
and shock-power, mobility, endurance, professional com 
petence, morale, and signal communication. The area of 
operations will alliance the use of the unit because ot 
factors of distance, obstacles, and visibility. The agencies 
desired for the unit can only be allotted if available in 
adequate amounts, And if the consequence of lack « 
something that can be sup plied is likely to be serious, be 
answer is to include it; whereas if not, and the thing in 
question, man, beast, weapon, or what not, is a scarce 
article, the decision may be to dispense with it. 


* * * 


Once upon a time, so the story § goes, an instructor at 
Benning was tutoring a student. When he asked his 
pupil, “How strong will you make the advance guard?” 
the latter recited, ““The advance- guard infantry varies 
from a small fraction to one fourth of the command” 
adding proudly, “That is in the FSR.” 

“I never heard of the FSR,” his coach then told him, 
firmly. “‘It’s no use pulling a book on me. All I know is 
that this is a certain situation, with a certain mission and 
certain ground, and maybe a certain enemy. My sug 
gestion is that you start out by figuring on what this ad- 
vance guard ought to be in order to c: urry out what you 
want it to do.” 

So that was the way they did it—and the time soon 
came when the pupil no longer needed his coach. 

Foch, at the Ecole de Guerre, used the Same system in 
teaching how to organize advance guards. It is the correct 
system to use in organizing anything. 


shall write and study, it is evident that without preliminary training no one can per 
form these duties. Those who have not been accustomed in youth to spend their days 
in such a manner will find it difficult later in life to acquire the training to any such 


degree.—VON DER Gotz. 
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Y November, 1914, the terribly defeated Austro- 
Hungarian armies had been swept out of Galicia and 
driven headlong into the Carpathians. From here there 
could be no further retreat without irretrievable disaster 
for beyond the Carpathians lay the great Hungarian plain 
and the road to Vienna and Budapest. Here, if ever, would 
the hard-driving Russian columns have to be stopped. 

That they were stopped 1 is general history, and for the 
general reader very interesting history it is. But for the 
military man it will not do. To be of value to him the 
story must be set forth in detail and the character of both 
the leader and the led must be clothed in the flesh and 
blood of life. Of such stuff.is the adventure of the 4th 
Battalion of the 7th Carinthian Infantry Regiment in the 
Dukla Pass on the night of November 20, 1914. 

For 223 years the courage and bravery of the 7th Carin- 
thians had been the toast of the Empire. Nor had its 
heroic conduct in the crushing defeats of the first three 
months of the war in any way belied that proud tradition. 
But now who knew what would happen? Nearly all of 
its ofhcers and noncommissioned officers and most of its 
men had fallen in Galicia. 

In rest billets south of the Dukla Pass the regiment 
received its replacements—and what a group they were 
—midle- -aged, half-trained reservists and new recruits. 
The old-timers shook their heads. 

Meanwhile rumors filtered back that the Russians were 
about to renew their attacks on Dukla Pass. This was bad 
news indeed, for every one realized the inadequacy of 
the hasty field fortifications that had been thrown up in 
the successful effort to stop the enemy’s first savage on- 
slaught. These works all lay to the east of the Pass and 
(Sekt them ran the sector's main line of resistance 

Sec Map No. 1) which commanded the deep valleys of 
sap Bieler, and Jasiolka Rivers. 

Like most of the Carpathians this part, the East Bes- 
kides, was pony & caeked On every hand the troops 
were confronted by virgin forests of giant evergreens set 
in a tangled and Y bekcvably dense undergrowth. And 
through all the East Beskides there ran but one good 
road—the road through the pass. True, there were a few 
unimproved roads and a few trails; but these were de- 
a the simple needs of the local mountaineers and 
could not materially alleviate the communication prob- 
lems of either the invaders or the defenders. 





All in all, then, the commanding officer of the 4th Bat- 
talion had little reason to be elated when at noon No- 
vember 19 the regimental commander ordered him to 
march his battalion to the heights of Dukla Pass and 
upon arrival there to report to the commanding general of 
the 43rd Landwehr Brigade for further instructions. Since 
no copy of this order is preserved in the Austrian archives 
the order was apparently oral. That it was urgent is evi- 
dent for the battalion immediately broke camp and began 
a gruelling forced march that lasted a day and a night. 

The 14th and 15th Companies that comprised this bat- 
talion totaled three officers and 4oo men. Strangely 
enough both companies still had their orginal captains. 
Yes, ‘Captain Bartels-Bartberg and Captain von Moltke 
had come through the Galician campaign unscathed. But 
now as these two officers swung along at the head of their 
companies they were frankly worried. No longer did they 
march ahead of tried and true troops; no longer could 
they depend on splendid, long-service noncommissioned 
officers; no longer could they rest secure in the knowledge 
that their platoons were led by trained, experienced, 
active officers. We can easily imagine the troubled glances 
these two captains sent back over the ranks marching be- 
hind them, ranks made up of youngsters, some of them 
barely 19 years old; reservists past forty, half of them 
with but 8 weeks of training, half of them with none at 
all. Here and there were recently-promoted corporals and 
sergeants who, as privates, had somehow escaped death 
in the early battles. The picture was far from encouraging. 

How would these green troops behave under fire? How 
would they react to the repeated assaults of the apparently 
inexhaustible Russian masses? Would that intangible 
thing called tradition be strong enough to weld these un- 
trained and untried men into the superb fighting ma- 
chine that had been the 7th Carinthians? Who knew? 

Meanwhile the two captains could only hope. They 
knew that these men had taken their oath of allegiance 
on the regiment's old battle flags, flags that had looked on 
most of Europe; flags whose battle streamers bore names 
of thunder: Hohenfriedberg, Kolin, Hochkirch, Wag- 
ram, Leipzig, Solferino, Custozza. Had these things had 
time to take hold? The answer lay somewhere ahead in 
the frozen forests that clung to the sides of the Dukla 
Pass. 

Early in the morning the battalion reached the pass. 
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During the might, the hard, breath-taking climb had 
taken che worst edge off the biting cold. But here at the 
crest of the Carpathians the sub-zero wind was met in its 
fyll ‘ury. And somewhere a staff had blundered and 
blundered badly——this battalion had been dispatched in 
the dead of winter without winter clothing! And some- 
where else had the little matter of adequate food been 
overlooked. Under such conditions did this unit reach 
its march objective and under the same conditions did it 
= tually join battle. 

he 14th Company was immediately ordered to rein- 
force two weak companies of Landwehr that occupied 
a still incomplete strong point on Hill 652. The 15th 
Company was posted about one kilometer north of this 
position, with orders to maintain liaison with a company 
of the 2d Bosnian Infantry on Hill 614. A half company 
of Landwehr infantry occupied an advanced position on 
Hill 666. 

At 2 p.M., November 20, the battalion commander 
received the following order from the 43rd Landwehr 
Brigade: 

~ A Russian battalion is attacking our positions on Hill 666. 

The 4th Battalion of the 7th Infantry will take the enemy in 

the flank. 

What an order! No wonder Major von Schonhaber 
swore. This order told him nothing about the enemy, 
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nothing about the flank in which he was to take him, ana 
gave no indication whether or not the battalion was to be 
supported. 

Although this order was nebulous to an unbelievable 
degree, its urgency was unmistakable. The half company 
of Landwehr on Hill 666 could not hold long against a 
determined Russian’ battalion. 
march at once 


The 4th would have to 
and that meant arrival in complete dark 
ness. 

Now a night action, even with experienced troops, 1s 
a hazardous business at best and with green troops— well. 
Major Schoenhaber saw no alternative. He had received 
an order and he obeyed that order. 

It is significant that the major completely ignored the 
matter of reconnaissance. He may have forgotten it or he 
may have considered the time too short or perhaps he was 
influenced by the appalling shortage of trained personnel. 
But whatever the reason, this sine qua non of all combat, 
and of a night action in particular, was neglected. His 
half-frozen battalion would, both figuratively and liter- 
ally, play its role in the dark. 

Runners were immediately dispatched to the two com- 
panies. The 14th was ordered to move to the positions 
held by the 15th and both were warned of the matter at 
hand. 

As the 14th Company began its assembly it was 
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Map No. 1—Situation on the afternoon of November 20, 1914 
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Map No. 2—The assault on the Russian position. 


picked up by Russian artillery located on the heights to 
the northwest. Although the enemy promptly opened up 
with shrapnel the assembly was completed without casual- 
ties and the company began its march to the lines of the 
15th. Again the Russian artillery opened fire—this time 
with H.E., and again there were no casualties, although 
a few men were bowled over by the shells’ concussions. 
Captain Bartels-Bartberg breathed a sigh of relief: his 
green replacements had conducted themselves like vet- 
erans. In fact they had even laughed at the Russians’ bad 
marksmanship. Under such auspicious omens did the 
ill-fed and ill-clothed battalion complete its assembly. 

In accordance with the major’s oral orders, two pla- 
toons of the 14th Company deployed for the advance; 
the third platoon in column of fours, followed in echelon 
to the nght rear. (The remaining platoon of this com- 

ny had been detached as a Corps Headquarters guard.) 
The 15th Company deployed two platoons on the left 
and abreast of the 14th. The remaining two platoons 
echeloned to the left rear, followed as battalion reserve. 
The 14th Company was designated as the base unit. 

The advance was difficult and slow. It led first through 
a deep and heavily overgrown ravine and then up through 
a typical Carpathian forest, strewn with fallen trees and 
criss-crossed with treacherous snow-filled fissures. Cap- 
tain Bartels-Bartberg wisely marched between his two 
leading platoons from which point he personally con- 

the direction of the advance and took all necessary 
steps to maintain close contact. 








Both company commanders knew that with such difh- 
cult going close liaison was vital. Moreover, they realized 
that if their men reached Hill 666 in a state of exhaustion 
a successful attack was out of the question. This was a 
real problem in such a country, particularly with the load 
these men carried. First they wore the regulation over- 
coat over their summer uniforms. Next, they carried the 
heavy Austrian knapsack. On their left hips bumped the 
clumsy haversack weighted down with extra ammunition 
and the iron ration. Two cartridge pouches, crammed 
with the 5-shot magazine clips, dragged down on their 
leather belt. And to add the finishing touch to the load 
of this beast of burden, went the long, heavy Mannlicher 
rifle, bayonet, spade, water bottle, and first-aid kit. Such 
equipment was scarcely designed for combat in the Car- 
pathians. 

Realizing that something had to be done, Captain 
Bartels-Bartberg halted his company, ordered his men 
to lie down, and went to see Captain Moltke. Both officers 
then went forward, and by personal reconnaissance picked 
out a rallying point and several well-covered resting 
places along the route. This is not only a commendable 
example of initiative and foresight but it also demonstrates 
the true leader's concern for his men. 

Both captains wished to guard against the possibility of 
meeting the enemy with a physically exhausted battalion. 
But with Major von Schénhaber one thought predom- 
nated—to get to Hill 666 as quickly as possible. Only 


after the strongest representations did he acquiesce in the 
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arrar cements made by his enterprising company com- 
ma cS. 

Boch companies reached the foot of Hill 666 in good 
order and good shape. There the battalion quickly re- 
formed, ‘ion deploy ed in two waves and began the hard 

up. 

light, which had already set in, gave way almost at 
once to deep night. Slowly and painfully the climb con- 
cinued. Lungs labored and legs ached. Soon there must 
i hale or . But at that moment from somewhere 
up che mountain came a sudden rattle of musketry and 
ye ominous tick-tack -Russian ma- 
chine guns; their distinctive stutter was unmistakable. 

[nstinctively, Captain Bartels-Bartberg shouted - 
and his men hit the ground. Questions raced 
through the company commander’s mind: Had Russian 
combat patrols discovered the 4th Battalion? Was this 
fre meant for the two Landwehr platoons on top of Hill 
666 or for him? Where was the enemy located? How 
strong was he—a battalion as reported? In what direc- 
tion was the Russian attacking? How about his own di- 
rection of advance—should he continue in the same di- 
rection or should he change—if so, why, how, where, 
when? In any event, one thing was certain—he couldn't 
chase his men up the mountain and have them arrive at 
the top fit to fight. Better let them blow a bit while he 
looked around for a few answers. 

The captain moved forward, intent on the sound of 
the chattering guns. No bullets cracked through the 
forest about him which indicated that this fire was not 
meant for him. Surprise - 


machine guns— 


; Down” 


the big item in a night at- 
tack—still lay with the Austrian battalion! But where 
were those enemy guns? Time pressed too hard for a care- 
ful reconnaissance, so Captain Bartels-Bartberg relied on 
his ear to determine the general direction from which the 
sound of the firing came and his compass to check the 
bearing. At once he came to the conclusion that the bat- 
talion must change its direction of march or risk the 
chance of walking straight into the field of fire of the 
Russian guns. This was an unnecessary gamble that no 
thinking man would take. But the decision did not lie 
with the aggressive captain of the 14th Company; that 
was Major von Schonhaber’s prerogative. Word, then, 
must be gotten to the battalion commander and this in a 
hurry. 

Captain Bartels-Bartberg elected to explain this matter 
to the major in person. Accordingly he turned over the 
company to its remaining officer, a reserve lieutenant, and 
made his way back to the battalion commander. He 
rapidly outlined the situation as he saw it and asked per- 
mission to change the direction of advance about go de- 
grees to the left (east). The major immediately agreed, 
the 15th was notified, and Captain Bartels- Bartberg 
hurried back to his company. 

The breathing spell had been beneficial; the 14th was 
teady to move on. Bayonets were fixed and a last warning 
to preserve silence was passed along the ranks. Then, 
under cover of an advance squad, the long line rose, 


wheeled to the left (east), 
Company conformed. 

And so, with the sounds of the march covered by the 
fight in progress on Hill 666, the battalion made its way 
farther and farther to the east. 


and moved off. The 15th 


At last when the sound of 
the firing indicated that the Austrians were squarely it 
rear of the att acking Russians, the line wheeled to oa 
south and climbed upward to the assault. 

Six minutes later the two leading platoons of the 14th 
Company were discovered and Disssian machine gunners 
and riflemen began throwing lead down the mountain 
toward the exposed flanks. The 4 green Austrian troops 
surged forward through the forest, ‘firing as they went. 

For critical minutes the issue hung in doubt. First, the 
initial blast of Russian fire had killed the battalion com- 
mander and Captain Bartels-Bartberg fell heir to the com 
mand. Second, the exposed right fank of the 14th Com- 
pany had, in spite of its leadet’s precaution, moved di- 
rectly into the line of fire of Russian machine guns. And 
third, the 15th € vompany had found the climb more diff- 
cult in its sector and had lagged behind the 14th. 

Captain Bartels-Bartberg 
energy. 


g acted with promptness and 
His right flank was the vulnerable point of the 
entire line. With commendable speed he brought up the 
reserve platoon and deployed it on the threatened flank. 

Two things remained to be done—first to find out how 
the 15th Company was getting along and second to get 
the battalion reserve in hand. Out went a runner to 
Captain von Moltke to advise him of the situation on the 
right and bring back a report of progress on the left. And 
back went another runner to bring up the battalion re 
serve at the double. 

By this time the fight was out of control. Just ahead of 
him hand-to-hand conflict had set in. And now the re 
serve platoon of the 14th swept forward and joined in the 
bloody combat. Suddenly this captain knew that the 
green troops were acquitting themselves magnificently 

. they were unquestion: ably holding their own against 
a much stronger Russian force. 

Minute after anxious minute passed. Where was the 
15th Company? Where was the battalion reserve? Both 
questions were answered almost simultaneously. On the 
left a sudden burst of fire from unmistakable Mann 
lichers proclaimed the fact that the 15th Company had 
at last gotten up and was now moving forward. At the 
same time the old Austrian bugle call ‘ sounded 
in rear of the line—the bugler wish the battalion reserve 
nearly bursting his lungs. Immediately the entire Austrian 
line swept forward and closed with the bayonet. Within a 
matter of minutes the fight was over. Surprise had paid 
its usual dividends. Those Russians who did not run 
were either killed or taken prisoner. 

Without stopping its advance the 4th Battalion now 
pivoted to the nght about the 14th Company and moved 
on to the top of Hill 666. There they found the little 
Austrian garrison, two platoons of the 3rd Landwehr In- 
fantry, commanded by a young cadet. The Russians had 
reached a line only 50 feet from the position and were 


“Sturm” 
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about to launch their final assault when the 4th Battalion 
had driven out of the might against their flank and rear. 

In spite of the overwhelming surprise the battalion had 
paid a heavy price for its victory. The 14th Company's 
casualties came to 15°/, of its strength and those of the 
15th Company were only slightly less. But there was a 
reason. The little Austrian battalion had not attacked a 
Russian battalion but the entire Russian 73rd Infantry 
Regiment, supported by a battalion of Siberian Rifles. 
Thus, two Austrian companies with an effective strength 
of 360 men, defeated 4 Russian battalions of 800 men 
each, or a total force of 3,200. Two hundred Russian dead 
were counted, and an equal number of wounded were left 
on the field. Three hundred and fifty-four prisoners were 
taken, including several officers. The booty of war ma- 
terial was large. 

Perhaps it 1s wise to point out several serious oversights 
in this action. The first has to be chalked up against the 
major. Immediately after he had issued the order au- 
thorizing the change of direction to the east he had given 
some march directions to the battalion reserve and then 
moved forward to size up the situation. He passed through 
the line of the 14th Company at the very moment the 
Russians discovered the movement and opened fire. And, 
as we saw, the first volley cut him down. The point ts 
this—Captain Bartels-Bartberg, the second in command, 
had not been told where the reserve had moved nor did 
he know that his battalion commander had gone for- 
ward. His death came as a surprise and a shock. But, 
more important still, when the captain dispatched his 
runner to bring up the reserve he thought it was still in 
its originally assigned position. The runner, young and 
untrained, had lost his way in the forest, but even had 
he been experienced he would probably have milled about 
a long time before he located those two platoons. 

How, then, did the reserve get up? The credit for that 
me to the initiative of Captain von Moltke. He had 

pt 


close check on the location of the reserve and as soon 


May-! une 


as word of Major von Schonhaber’s death reached um, 
he at once sent the reserve forward. Its arrival had beep 
timely indeed—not only was its added strength needed 
but its bugler was needed too. The buglers of both the 
14th and 15th Companies had gone down early it the 
fight. When the reserve’s bugler sounded the stirri 
Austrian “Sturm” he provided the unifying touch that 
had been missing. The result, in the words of the regi. 
mental history, was “a whirlwind attack that swept every. 
thing before it.’ 

Such, in brief, are the facts of this action. But behind 
the cold narrative we sense something deeper, something 
that goes so far back that it nearly antedates the very dis. 
covery of this continent by the Genoese Columbus. 

By word of mouth from their teachers, from tales of 
veterans and ex-service men, from reading the annual 
issues of the soldiers’ calendar and popular histories re- 
counting the deeds of Austrian regiments in general and 
those of the 7th in particular, these recruits knew the 
history of their outfit by heart. Before being conscripted, 
they had read in the newspapers, had heard from wound- 
ed men on leave in their villages in Carinthia, about the 
valiant deeds of the 7th Infantry in early 1914. Fired by 
a patriotic fervor for which all Austrian Alpine provinces 
are known, these youngsters were eager to do their share, 
to equal or even surpass these deeds. And there we have 
the imponderables that no commentator can ever evaluate. 

Skillful patriotic propaganda in peace time, regimental 
spirit at all times, tradition passed on by old-timers to 
new recruits, possessive pride in the regiment—these were 
the investments that paid dividends then and will pay 
dividends tomorrow. 

The imponderables of which I speak are as real in an 
Army Headquarters as they are in a company or a platoon. 
But in the small units they carry the punch and often 
the day. Surely, they merit more thought and more cult- 
vation than we have so far seen fit to give them. 


No matter what the occurrence may be, whether agreeable or terrible, the less it bas 
been foreseen, the more pleasure or fright it will provoke. That is never seen more 
clearly than in war, where every surprise fills even the strongest minds with terror — 


XENOPHON. 
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1915, the 26th Infantry bivouacked 


)S J July 16, 


Compiegne Wood after an all night journey in 


h camions. We ot ¢ 


When we 


te! had overtaken us 


gh-riding Frenc company H slept 


are if | 


= until late in the day. awoke, we found that 


oul chow gun iad been lost 


road. Some oft us refused to believe this explanation 


ursed the kitchen force feelingly for being lazy 


us Eventually our cries were quieted by a handout 
ere from the othet companies of the battalion 
the atternoon we saw runner attet 


Day Late in runnet 


irrying through the wood and realized that something 
an & A was in the wind. A bit later one stop ped at out 
position with word that all ofhcers and acting platoon 
iders report to the company commander at once. 
We found ¢ aptain Worthley w aiting for us under a 


the bank of My 


glance at oul capable twenty-five-vear-old captain con 


ite , 


irge tree on a shallow ravine. first 


ef firmed my SUSPICIONS, his body twitched nervously and 
IS speech came in little jerks mannerisms that invari 
it sly ap pes ared when things were W arming up. 


eae 


Captain Worthley Spo ke bluntly; oratory was not one 


f } 


nis accomplishments. ‘ “The enemy has been repulsed 


the Rheims front. Orders have been issued for a 


ter-attack on this tace ot the salient. P robably start 
Our 


{ ngly-held terrain. 


norrow. division has been assigned a rough, 


The main objective is about ten 


pra ee 


ante from the jump-off. Our battalion, sup ported 
1¢ 3d, has been designated as the assault force. The 
ler states that all objectives must be taken.’ 
looked slowly around the Broup: catching each 
be eye. 


“That’s all | 


KCep | your org: nizations 


know officially. Remember 


» hand. Don’t expect a 


ordinate to do daibae you would be afraid to 


1 
vourselt. Return to your platoons, and see that every 


You can t fudge the combat gualities of an outfit by its appearance 





- 


man 1s properly 


gul } yped \ vO I il hit 





I returned to the intel it igence group, W n Ww i 
é I 
ticular charg< ind repeated as mu i the 1 tructio! ' 
5 I 
] 1 | 
as | thought necessar [hey listened stolidly 
] | 
As a concession to conventionalisn | shaved 
4 , , 
did the Sam Th re was a rea 1S¢ Dut ( rf Te 
the poot taste to mention it | 
That night we moved t i p! it ] rioo} 
ed village Palesnes believe F ming Ww “A 
issued extra bandoleers of ammunition and everybod\ 
promptly began rrumbling ibout the a ded w ioht A 
5D D 5 5 


that time 


> 


no one knew that our new divisiot ommand 
was an ammunition nut. Later we learned all about 
ind before it was over we knew we had a hard, exact 
just commander. We came to be known as “Sun ral 
Ammunition Carriers.” 

The march up began shortly atter dark. No one s 
inclined to talk Ww rudged on 1n ! stile e broken DV tn 
monotonous shuffling of hobnailed shox the clanl 
equipment the dist int cous ghing of antiaircratt patter 
the occasional droni Vv plan S Aying tar overhead, at 

ommands to “Close up,’ or “Keep right 

few stars twinkled dully in the hazy icmosphere [ felt 

utterly alonc I very ul familia sol mad IT1\ pul | 
quicken. 

Eventually we turned onto a congested highwa 
from then on we disputed che right of way witl ink 
trucks, ambulances, staff cars and motorcycle Later 
machine gun carts and artillery caissons bored in at 
usurped what little of the road was left us. Part 
time we floundered along in the ditches 

About midnight a sudden ind \ ol nt under 
broke over us. Rain came down in solid sheets. Our 
soaked packs drag red it our she uldet T] rootil m™ 








came treacherous and in the 
darkness more than a few had 
impromptu baths. 

Somehow or other we slith- 
ered on, keeping our heads 
down to escape lacerated faces 
from the rifle muzzles in the 
ranks ahead and keeping closed 
up by hanging on to some part 
of the re a, at The div. 
ers of the wheeled traffic cursed 
us with a proficiency acquired 
from long association with 
mules. Now and then some 
splattered Doughboy would 
py in kind. 

he storm ended as sudden- 
ly as it had started. A dirty 
gtay crept up in the east and 
traffic began to thin out. We 
now saw pin-pricks of light 
flashing on the flanks and learned that this was the artil- 
lery going into position. Occasionally a shell roared to- 
ward us and burst with a red flash in the fields along the 
route. Whenever this happened the column seemed to 
shrink as it if were a single organism. 

We plodded through a shell-wracked village in a valley 
and then climbed a steep slope. There we turned off into 
hastily constructed trenches that paralleled the road. It 
still was so dark that visibility was limited to a hundred 
yards or so. 

Wet and shivering, we huddled in the soggy trench. 
Never have I laid eyes on a sorrier or more woebegone col- 
lection of human beings. We seemed not soldiers but 
caricatures of soldiers. | saw no indication of the fictional 
do-or-die spirit nor any desire to fight. I think most of us 
just wanted to be left alone. To my mind it seemed un- 
likely that such muddy, sodden, scarecrows had enough 
stuff left to break up a quilting party, and right there | 
marked down the forthcoming assault as a complete wash- 
out. 

Personally, I felt less warlike than my companions 
looked, if that was possible. It sud- 
denly dawned on me that I didn’t 
know the Kaiser, and that I had no 

rsonal dge against any of his 
en 5 wee hoped & Ger- 
mans would feel the same way. 

Captain Worthley brought me back 
to reality by tapping me on the shoul- 
der and stating quietly, “Sergeant, 
hurry out to the Tank platoons and 
| notity them that H hour is 4:35. 
| Hurry. We haven't any time to spare.” 
With a sinking feeling in the pit of 
my stomach I set forth. I found the 
1st Platoon about a hundred yards to 
the left and delivered the captain's 
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Ma) -June 


message. Here I was tol.: tha 
the shortest route to the othe 
flank was across the front of 
the company. This seemed safe 
enough, so I started out, but in 
my excitement and haste tj 
complete the job I los: my 
bearings. A sharp crac kling 
sound, coupled with the sud. 
den pelting of Wheat against 
_ my ee startled me. | had 
heard a machine gun before; 
no one had to tell me what this 
was. And then I remembered 
that I was alone and fifty yards 
in advance of the company. 
My zigzag dash through that 
waist-high wheat would have 
done credit to Jesse Owens. 
There was no longer any slug- 
ishness—either physically or 
mentally. My heart hammered fiercely. I broke into a 
violent sweat. 

I shot across the front of the group immediately under 
Captain Worthley. He stood a and yelled, “Come back, 
you damned fool! Never mind the other platoon.” 

A moment later I dived head first into the trench, al- 
most at his feet. I got to my feet feeling shamefaced. | 
looked around and met blank, expressionless stares. No 
one spoke. Even the wise guys had lost their tongues. 

A minute more and a skirling swooped down, ending 
in a jarring explosion. Wheat and dirt gushed up. More 
skirlings Pllowed rapidly. Smoke and débris hung over 
the trench and a pungent odor filled our nostrils. Every- 
body developed a fondness for the mud in the trench 
bottom. The bombardment lasted perhaps five minutes. 

No one had been hit. We stared idiotically at each 
other. Still no one spoke. 

Then, with a tremendous roar, the entire rear blazed 
up, and a half-mile in front of us the earth erupted smoke, 
flame, and spouting funnels of dirt. The idling settled 
down into a monotonous drumming that sounded like 
the simultaneous beating of hundreds 
of dishpans. 

The first shell had hardly exploded 
before Captain Worthley was out of 
the sive and stalking into the 
wheat. He neither looked back nor 
spoke. Everywhere I saw dark figures 
plunging into the sea of grain. 

Then the sun came out! Bright and 
warm, it popped up directly in front 
of us. Right and teke as far as I could 
see, wave after wave of men with 
glinting bayonets steadily tramped 
ahead . Re the shimmering yellow 
wheat. I felt heartened. 
seemed an omen of good luck. 


e sun 





NO MEDALS 


wite lay about a hundred yards to the front, but 
we reached it, a new note horned in on the din. A 
f whistling shrieks darted down, and burst along 
ivanced lines. 

Ag. eryr abruptly narrowed to the personal when 

| hurtled down and flew apart in the midst of a 
a squad on my left. Only two emerged from the 
ning debris. 

Something sailed directly at me, whirring peculiarly. [ 

ed—a futile gesture—and a piece of shell crashed 
cainst my left elbow, knocking me down. For a moment 
| there in a daze. Then it dawned on me that I still 
wn so I got up and hurried forward to catch up 
with my group. My arm felt numb, but didn’t pain me. 

On the way up I saw the company clerk flat on his back, 
ashen-faced. He was beyond help. At the wire | caught 
up W ith my group. We negotiated the thin entanglement 
by climbing over it. When we were about fifty yards be- 
yond the wire we heard a frantic voice yelling, “Wait! 
Wait! Wait for me!” I looked back and saw the pint-sized 
officer who commanded the 2d Platoon struggling fiercely 
to free himself from the wire. He still wore his yellow rain- 
coat and sported a cane. Finally he broke loose, at the 
expense of the gaudy raincoat, and tore after us, fourish- 
if 1g y his cane. 

The poor lieutenant had not run twenty feet when a 
tremendous buzzing broke out, and he pitched to the 
ground. Toomey, his runner, ran back and bent over 
him. Again the buzzing, and Toomey slumped across 
his leader's body. 

We never teplaced Toomey. His ever-present good 
nature, his wit, his knack of mimicry, and his ability to 
radiate sunshine wherever he might be seems to be allotted 
to but one in a million. 

The heat became stifling. Machine guns chattered con- 
stantly, filling the air with crackling noise like popping 
corn. Sweat poured off me in streams. The battle wasn’t 
an hour old before I was wringing wet from the hips up; 
my rifle was slippery; and | panted like a wind-broken 
horse. I thought, “So this is war.” And I thought of that 
line, “The pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious 
and then I remembered that Shakespeare was not 
talking of twentieth century war. 

[ dewed tobacco voraciously. 
inch cut. 


war,” 


At the start I had a six- 
By the time we reached the second objective it 
was all gone. I believe I sprayed every foot of the ground 
I passed - with tobacco juice. A chew 1s a great comtbert in 
battle. 

A shouting arose. Far ahead I saw tiny figures in scuttle- 
shaped helmets scampering up a long treeless slope and 
disappearing over the crest. Spurting dust pursued the 
fleeing shapes. Now and then one tumbled headlong and 
lay still, 

One big fellow caught my eye. He was hot-footing it 
up the slope in long, earnest ‘strides. I emptied my rifle at 
him, but without effect, for he passed out of sight, his 
heavy leather boots rising and ro te like pistons. 

Our machine- -gun groups now raced into the front 
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waves, and opened up. At first we welcomed them, but 
we soon learned to steer shy of them because they always 
attracted heavy fire from the enemy. 

A formidable looking straw stack loomed up straight 
ahead. About twenty of us pumped enough lead into it 
to have exterminated even the mice. We were preparing 
to attack it with the bayonet when a tall, gangling officer, 
grinning from ear to ear, strode up, and bellowed, “Get 
the hell away from here.” He indicated the front wave 
with his thumb. ‘That's the place to do your shooting.” 

Somewhat embarrassed, I sought a shell hole to extract 
a plug of chewing from the pack of another occupant. 
Sergeant Weiss of Company F chanced upon us. He was 
a long- nosed roughneck. He grinned at us. 
there, you dugout hounds, and let's git goin’.” 
his hand, was pulled to the surface, 


“Come outa 
I accepted 
ond on we went. 

We overtook the company as they were be aring down 
on a partly hidden trench in the wheat. Fiction to the 
contrary, the men did not rush impetuously forward. In- 
stead, the foremost wave walked ahead in an ever- chang 
ing irregular, serrated line, shooting as it advanced. 

A tank waddled up from the rear, straddled the trench, 
and swept its entire length with a gale of lead. Airplanes, 
seemingly flocks of them, appe: ared and hovered low over 
head, spraying the defense from all angles. The racket 
welled up into a throbbing, staccato roar. At length we 
surged in. 

A half-dozen white-faced Germans rose before us and 
wailed ““Kameraden.” We hustled them to the rear—but 
not before the souvenir-minded had given them the works. 

The trench was a sickening sight. The dead lay in 
clusters. Now and then some poor wounded soul labori 
ously crawled away from the dead, and be gged for water. 
First aid was given the majority. 


From then on we ran into little resistance until we hit 
the enemy’s second line in a wide, marshy ravine, Missy, 


| think. 


About five hundred yards from this point we struck a 
hog’s- back ridge running athwart the advance and here 
our company halted to reorganize. While we were en 
gaged in this the 3d Battalion passed us. A few minutes 
later a terrific uproar broke out. The defenders of the 
ravine let the assault have everything in their arsenal 
machine guns, rifles and artillery. Dust whipped up along 
the advancing line from the whining tempest pouring out 


of the marsh. Men dropped fast. 


We watched the assault battalion in comparative safety, 
and fervently hoped we wouldn’t be requested to breast 
the deadly storm. We weren’t- 
forward. 


-merely c xplicitly ordered 


On the way I saw several tanks stalled at the ravine’s 
edge. Shells dropped all around them. Suddenly a door 
popped open and a couple of men scurried away. 

We reached the ravine without much loss. But it was 
different the instant we descended the banks, and began 
threading our way across the morass, which was waist- 
deep in spots. A hurricane of rifle and machine- -gun fire 
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churned the oozy water underfoot, and spattered us with 
slime. Occasionally shells swooped down, the bursts 
flinging up huge geysers of black ooze. The lucky got 
through by jumping from hummock to hummock. 

On solid ground brush and tangled vines slowed us 
down still more, and the defense stubbornly contested 
every foot. The swamp was infested with concealed ma- 
chine-gun nests, and the opposite bank seemed alive with 
them. All chattered incessantly. Several 77’s coughed 
away steadily, nor were they silenced until their gunners 
were shot or bayonetted at their posts. The stifling swamp 
was a bloody, ruthless place of business. Few 
prisoners were taken in it. 

At length we reached and climbed up the oppo- 
site, or eastern bank. There the advance halted, 
for the enemy, a few hundred yards away, had a 
clear field of fire from the Paris-Soissons highway. 
They literally swept everything off the plateau. 
We had outrun our artillery and we were in no 
condition to grapple with the enemy's countless 


machine guns under such conditions. So we dug in and 
hoped the worst was over. 

My detachment, the intelligence group, holed up on 
the side of the bank near the foot. There we peeped out 
occasionally at the innocent looking rippling wheat, and 
the rows of poplars marking the highway. German snipers 
discouraged anyone from taking a prolonged look. 

Hunger got the best of us. All afternoon small groups 
wandered up and down the valley, searching discarded 
enemy packs for food. I went into a Recut village on 
our left, Saconin et Brieul, if the signs spoke correctly, 
and found some wine. This, plus some salvaged crumbly 
sausage and some dark hardtack that I found on a dead 
German, helped allay my hunger. 

A little later we discovered a veritable treasure trove—a 
box of Iron Crosses! But sadly enough, I had no idea at 
this time of the fancy prices Iron Crosses were bringing 








May 


in the SOS, and foolishly refused to pocket my 
Subsequently I was astonished to learn that they br 
from fifty francs up. 

During the might an inconsiderate German bo: sber 
dropped one of his eggs a short distance up the \ ley 
and nearly scared us out of our wits. But aside from cha 
the night was reasonably peaceful. 















trove—a box of Iron Crosses 


In the graying dawn we were routed out, and in- 
formed that the advance would be renewed. We 
formed section columns in the semi-darkness, and 
moved out into the dew-laden grain. An ominous 
quietness prevailed, but before we had gone a hun- 
dred yards it was shattered by a wailing that swooped 
out of the fog and materialized in a wall of spouting 
flame and dirt that parelleled the forward waves. 
Waspish fragments sang past us and acrid fumes 
made us cough. Magically, big black gaps appeared 
in the wheat. 

A bit later the sinister staccato of scores of 
machine guns enhanced the din. It was plain that 
Fritz was in an ugly mood, and that there would be 
hell to pay. 

We kept going. Major McCloud, the battalion 
commander, strolled quietly along the line, smoking a 
cigar and twirling his cane. He spoke cheerily to my 
group. “Looks like we're in for a hot time of it,” he re- 
marked. I don’t think he ever finished his cigar. 

In some unaccountable way Eberhardt had gotten in 
front of me. He had no business there; that was my 
place. However, I was not in the mood to insist on my 
prerogative. To tell the truth, a dozen could have usurped 
my position then without any hard feelings on my part. 

The throbbing of the quick-firers increased with every 
step. A veritable gale seemed to lash the wheat. The 
various noises blended into one terrific roar that stupefied 
the senses. 

Suddenly Eberhardt lurched and slumped to the 
ground. I thought he had tripped over something. | 
offered him my hand and shouted, “Come on, get up! 
We can’t stay here.” He didn’t answer. His fingers 
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NO MEDALS 


I looked closer and saw a bluish hole 
blouse over his heart. We moved on. 

ind on we went. I moved like a man in a dream. 

med impossible that the fire could increase. But 

e it did, and with a suddenness that took my breath 

A regular blizzard of leaden sleet blanketed us. 

M dropped like tenpins. We flung ourselves to the 

d, and squeezed our faces in the dirt to get away 

But that proved less endurable than the advance, 

ie adit overhead and the spurting dust remained 


us. 


d violently. 


vervbody must have had the same idea at the same 
instant, for the line arose as one man and plunged ahead. 
Men fell fast, but we kept on going—blindly—in- 
suinctively. 

About seventy-five yards ahead we sighted the enemy 
in shallow trenches and fox-holes. My eyes fixed in hor- 
rible fascination on a machine-gun muzzle that seemed to 
center on my body. Behind it squatted a stolid-looking 
man in a coal-scuttle helmet and beside him crouched 
another man who seemed to be pointing me out. Sud- 
I became ob- 
sessed with the notion that that gun must be put out of 
commission. Like a mechanical man, I 


denly, a strange calmness swept over me. 


raised my rifle 
deliberately, aimed carefully and squeezed the trigger. 
| repeated ‘this operation sev eral times. I distinctly cell 
that I was astonished at my own coolness. 

The entire line was firing as fast as bolts could be 
worked. A man would fire, step forward a pace or two 
then blaze away again. The gunner of the piece that was 
my particular concern suddenly slumped across the breech. 
Who hit him I do not know. Sometimes I wonder— 


It looked to me as though our men were firing blindly. 
Danger certainly shar ‘ned my wits, if not my judgment. 
I sought to correct this fault by waving and shouting, 

“Battle sight! Use battle sight! For Christ’s sake, aim 
low!” 

It was a futile waste of energy. 
been heard in that infernal cachet. 


No voice could have 


But my antics must have caught the eve of some alert 
Boche gunner, for all at once the air began to hum around 
me. A jolting jar whirled me around. I found myself 
facing the rear. Mystified, I wheeled to the front and 
attempted to resume fire. Splinters and the rusty barrel 
was al that remained of my rifle. 


At that instant the entire line plunged forward, bay- 
onets bristling. I went along. The enemy machine guns 
stuttered frenziedly. Bayonets flashed, and gun butts 
swept in arcs. It ended with ashen men in field gtay trot- 
ting rearward with uplifted hands. 


Officers were rushing here and there urging and shoving 
the mixed elements into some semblance of formation. A 


hand drop 
kindly, 


mt. 


d on my shoulder, and a far-away voice said 
“Beat it to the dressing station, Sergeant. You're 


, 9 


“Hit? 


su rpri se. 


Where? The hell you say!” I ejaculated 

“Your hand. It’s covered with blood. 
the going is good.” 

I glanced at the member in question, and it was a bright 
crimson. | became a bit panicky and made tracks for a 
first-aid station. It is peculiar that I had felt no pain; in 
fact, didn’t even know I had been hit. 
imagine. 


Go now while 


Excitement, | 


I soon found a dressing station, that of the 28th Intan- 
try, by the way, where I had my wound dressed. 
hours later, in company with other w alking 
arrived at the divisional first-aid station. Eventually, by 
truck and rail, I landed in a French hospital in Caen, 
Normandy. And that, 


Several 


cases, | 


dear reader, was that. 


ee 

What did I learn? Well, I learned a number of things; 
some about myself, some about soldiers in general. 

As far as I was concerned I had answered one question 
that probably haunts every thinking man on the eve of 
his first battl—“Will I be afraid?” I was afraid 
definitely and terribly afraid, but that fear decreased with 
action. I went forw ard and I did my share of the highting. 
It was not a hero’s share and I won no medals, but it was 
a share of which I had no need to be ashamed. I am con- 
vinced that most soldiers in their first battle feel and act 
the way I did. 

I also learned a lesson that all fighting men soon learned 

you can’t judge the combat qualities of an outfit by 
its appearance. When I looked at my woebegone com- 
panions in the grey light of dawn | firmly belseved that 
they had no fight i in hen 
their sndutense. I was soon disabused on this count and 
I never made that mistake again. An outfit has reserves 
of energy that they dhomechess never suspect and that 
even the most experienced leaders often fail to realize. 

Why did we attack the innocuous haystack so vicious- 
ly? To my mind the reason is psychological. We were 
being shot at; our men were falling; and yet we saw no 
enemy. We could only walk Lonwand blindly with the 
sound of death in our ears and the sight of death in our 
eves. 


that they were at the end of 


Under such conditions every 
action, retaliation. 


instinct demands 
To us the haystack was a symbol more 
than a danger. It was a target that we could pour our fire 
into and so we kidded ourselves into the belief that it held 
half the German Army and we let fly at it. When we 
had polished the stack off we felt a lot better and a lot 
more confident. Our leaders would do well to give this 
simple but deep-rooted need a little more thought 
not too hard to satisfy it. 

In this brief paper there is many another psychological 
index to the average soldier's battle reactions. These, the 
discerning officer will see and in the next war, as in the 
last, the officer who sees and acts will be a marked man 
not only to those whose lives he controls but to those who 
control his. 


it is 

















WHAT the modern machine gunner needs is a good 
aerial photograph. His guns have motorized themselves 
into a support battalion, which must be capable of 
answering hurry-up demands for supporting fires—often 
by indirect laying. This fact and the contributory ef- 
fects of the long effective range of M1 ammunition, 
easier gun manipulation, more accurate fire-control in- 
struments, and a simplified tech- 
nique of fire have changed indirect 
laying from a training frill—as it 
has been viewed too often in the 
past—to a must procedure. Re- 
serve units will be given long-range 
missions of harassment, interdic- 
tion, or neutralization. The old 
time-consuming methods of de- 
termining indirect-laying data fre- 
quently will be inapplicable. Great- 
er accuracy, simplicity, and speed will be essential. To at- 
cain all these the aerial photo will be indispensable. 

The old methods—TOG and Map—should not be 
condemned for they have performed good service, and 
may still do so. However, they have shortcomings which 
deserve mention. Data for the TOG method can be ob- 
tained with fire-control instruments only so far into hostile 
territory as there is visibility from a forward O.P. More- 
over, the TOG method is slow, too slow, in fact; one to 
two hours are consumed in collecting and preparing data 
for a single problem. Such a delay might be fatal in battle. 

Map firing is somewhat faster but much less accurate. 
On maps the lack of small details, such as single trees, 
makes it difficult to plot the locations of either guns or 
target accurately. 2s ose is this so when the ten- or 
fifteen-year-old ma ars no resemblance to the pano- 
rama of woods a trails actually seen. Plotting there- 
fore involves a mess of intersection, resection, magnetic 
azimuths, back azimuths, grid azimuths—and conse- 
quent accumulating errors. To find a visible landmark 
for use as an IAP is usually impossible. Hence, magnetic 
azimuth must also be used for laying and this again drags 
in the whole azimuth family with their litter of errors. 

In war there may be no fire-control maps. Should any 
be available for gunners in the theater of operations they 
are more likely to confuse than assist, owing to the topo- 
graphical transformations performed by man and nature 
since the maps were made. Countless cases of map de- 
ception can be cited from the World War. For example, 
American artillery discovered too late that Belleau Wood 
was twice as large as shown on their passé French map. 














Aerial photographs are exact reproductions of features 
on the ground as viewed from above, and therefore are 
more accurate than maps drawn free-hand (as maps are) . 
Photographs mirror the terrain as it was a day, week, or 
month ago—whenever shot. Trails, woods, single trees, 
buildings, cultivated fields, shell holes, trenches, are all 
faithfully reproduced. This also applies to hostile rear 
areas which cannot be seen with 
fire-control instruments, and show 
on maps merely as general topo- 
graphical features. Vertical aerial 
photographs show any number of 
objects that can be used for [AP's 
and for determining the positions 
of guns and targets. If the RF is 
not given on a photo, or if there is 
doubt as to its accuracy, it can be 
easily determined. Rapid orienta- 
tion 1s possible since the north line is shown on the photo- 
graph. 

Since photographs give all these details, they permit 
rapid plotting of the three essential points: target, gun, 
and initial aiming point. Measuring the range and the 
base angle is done as in TOG procedure or map firing. 
Yet the photo method can be used where TOG cannot 
and is much simpler and faster than TOG. Also it is 
easier and faster than map firing because it shows all that 
a map does and far more, with the exception of ground 
formation—that is, contours. And even ground confor- 
mation can be visualized roughly on vertical photos. 


But without contours, how can the angle of site or 
vertical interval (V1) gun-target be determined? 


The answer is: It can be estimated or disregarded. 


Disregarding the VI is not unreasonable or absurd. For 
long-range indirect laying, which is what we are con- 
cerned with, it is entirely reasonable to disregard the VI 
in flat or rolling country. At 4,000 yards, for example, a 
difference in of four yards or 12 feet between 
gun and target changes the required gun elevation (QE) 
only one mil, which is equivalent to a seven-yard shift in 
range. A vertical difference of 60 feet between gun and 
target requires a five-mil change in elevation and this only 
moves the center of impact some 35 yards at a 4,000-yard 
range; and about 55 yards at 3,000. An error at the guns 
or in plotting, a change of wind, or any one of a number 
of other factors might introduce as large an error—pos- 


*Photos of very precipitous terrain are, it is true, slightly dis- 
torted toward the edges of the picture. Mosaics may have inac- 
curacies and therefore are not well suited for computing firing 
data. 
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VI to a visible hillcrest near the target, 


compensating one. [his error in range is only a 
1 of the length of the combined beaten zone of ; 
in platoon, which averages 150 yards in length te 
width. 
irect laying 
rget ediaasiby being r considered a 


, it shoul 1 be remembered, is area hre 


as at le ast a 100 


square. Across this area the 150 x 25-yard beaten 


s traversed, and also searched if it advisab le. Thus the 


S covered with hre despite minor errors in elevation 


Therefore, why 


lirection. not disregard the VI 
ranges where hills and valleys are not too pro 
ced? 

disregarding the VI introduces too large an error, 


are two simple methods of estimating the VI that 
Pj licable to varying conditions, and that give suf 
ntly accurate results. These are: 
By determining with fire-control instruments the 
and then estimat- 
ng upon the photograph the VI borden hillcrest and 
ret, a rough approximation of the VI, gun-target, can 
obtained. 
By combining an inspection of the visible terrain and 


th photograph with an inspection ot any ay atlab le con 


ired mz ap of the area, a close estimate can be obtained. 


example, the guns are known to be on a certain re 
at an elevation of about soo feet; the 
about 400 feet. Although 


precise loc ation of neither can be fixed on the map 


verse slope, Say, 


— is in a certain hollow, 


adios 1 lot of troub le, the elevation ot each can be 


guessed to within 20 feet. The difference in elev ation be 
tween gun and target can therefore be calculated within 
at least 40 feet of the correct figure. Forty feet is thirteen 
at 3,000 vards 


vards, and this subtends only four mils 


three mils at 4,000 ) allowable error. 
From this we see that the absence of contours does not 
greatly detract from the utility of aerial photos for ob 


taining indirect-laying data. It merely requires that we usc 
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other means for estimating VI (the only necessary item 
not shown on an aerial photograph) or else disregard it 
So much for that. 


The 


problem trom a photo? First a description of the actual 


next question is how to fre an indirect laying 


test hiring and the results obtained then the hndings ot 


this test with several conclusions 


, ' , 
In order to check the accuracy of the 


lected a target in an area where the 


test hiring, we s 


Strike could be seen 


trom a nearby sheltet [ he pl wed area on Hook Range 


| ] ' ; 
at Fort Benning met the requirement It as the light 


area marked target on Figure 1 


photograph we chose 
‘ 


rectangular 


j 
edge ‘ol the 


uppe I 


a two-way 


Going to the othe 


as oul gun position the (northwest ) end ol the 


small oval made by section in the trail, a point 


easily identified on both photograph and ot yund [ his 
incidentally, and 


is in the 39th Infantry Woods, a thous 


vards northeast of Davidson Hill 
[ ipon arrival at the selected point on the trail we looked 


saw a halt agozen suitable 


watertanks, the 


round the 
IAP’s: the overworked 
Davidson the Ha 


Division Road. 


gun position and 
twin trees on 


y | irst 
| 


1g po le 1 neat them, sever: il trees alot 
All but the Hlagy ole co uli 1 be 


photo; grap Ih, and the flag gpolc was a: 


seen on the 


good as seen because 
we knew it stood if the trail junction on Davidson Hill 
invites attention to the a method 


imarks a 


[here are always numerous trails ot caialiie and jun 


This, by the way, 
ot creating an IAP where suitable lanx e lacking 


tions ol f trails . nd they are as plain on ierial photogr: ap! 18 


as they are on the ground frequently even plainer 


Consequently a man stan ding or a stake driven, at om 
of these junctions provides an LAP for the guns to lay on 
while the corresponding point on the ‘photogr: uph is 
plotted as the IAP from which the base gle is measured 
In our test the trail yunction about 300 yards (three 
quarters inch) west ol the gun mene could have bee n 
Howevet stull hide bound to the 


used in this way. con 


— Wafver Tanks 
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t 15000 fect/elevation RFs 


Figure |—Section of aerial photograph with indirect-laying data (actual size). 
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ventional, we picked the left twin tree on Davidson Hill. 
The ceiiasliia then was simplicity itself. We had 
located the points involved: target, gun, IAP. Each was 
in-pricked and two lines were scratched: gun-target and 
un-lAP. The line gun-target measured 7.47 inches long. 
tT. convert this into yards of range on the ground we had 
to use the RF of the er ewarhees (number of inches on 
the ground equal one inch on the photograph, in case 
you've forgotten). On the photo we were using, this RF 


was 1/15,000. Then knowing that— 
photo distance és I 


ground distance 15,000 


and substituting the measured distance on the photo- 


graph— 








a) Oe ee 
ground distance 15,000 
15,000 X 7.47 inches. 


we got: ground distance X 1 = 
This ib x out to be 112,050 inches or 3,112 yards. The 
a tables (or trajectory chart) showed plus 122 mils 
to the elevation required for M1 ammunition at a 
—_ of 3,112 yards. 

he fire order was announced: “QE, plus one two 
two. 

While the gun was being elevated, a protractor was put 
on the base angle formed by the lines: gun-target and 
gun-IAP. This measurement completed the data. 

“LAP, to your front, left tree of twin trees.” 

“Right one six zero.” (The width in mils of measured 
base angle.) 

That celebrated gun crew—known to all who have 
won their Upatoi sheepskin during the past decade—was 
at the gun, so it was laid instanter and an aiming stake 
put out. 

“Up,” cried Red. 

Ten minutes had elapsed since we arrived, during which 
the gun had been mounted and the data taken and com- 
acer And we had loafed; the whole business could have 

n done in five minutes. Less than a tenth of the fastest 
TOG tme, a fifth of normal map time. The procedure 
met the requirements of simplicity and speed. But—was 
it accurate? Would it work? What a we get 
when the Browning began spitting? 

Our puddle-jumper raced along and soon had us at the 
observation dugout. 

We telephoned: “All clear? —Are you ready to fire?— 
Good, fire two long bursts.” 

Rat, tat, tat, tat, tat. The gun sounded far away. 

But where were the bullets? Something was wrong. 
We saw nothing. 

Another burst. 

“There are,” someone cried, 

Sure enough, little puffs of dust were kicking up about 
seventy-five yards to the left of where we were hile 
for them, and roughly fifty yards beyond. 

» That To could be charged against disregard- 
ing the VI ¢ expected “it. Had we wished, we could 


have made a hasty inspection of either a fire-control or 
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geological-survey map which would have shown the Vj, 
gun-target, to be roughly minus 45 feet or 15 yards, 1) ces. 
sitating a reduction of five mils in the elevation. © ‘iy; 
corrected, the data for range would have been perfect. As 
it was, the error was of no consequence; the long be ten 
zone of a four-gun battery would still cover the targ 

But the error in direction, though not serious for res 
fire, was somewhat Lge, Everyone pond ‘red 
possible causes. Of course, it might be partly charge: to 
an error at the gun. But with the gun crew we ha — 
Finally someone remembered that no allowance had been 
made for the nine-o'clock wind blowing at ten miles an 
hour. The tables showed that a nine or ten-mil allowance 
should have been added to the “‘right” base angle. Had 
this been done, the center of impact would have been 
brought 33 yards to the right or about 42 yards from the 
plotted point. The error would then have amounted to 
little over one per cent. This is about the average error in 
TOG firing, and far smaller than the average in map 
firing. 

Only one gun had been used in our test. Had we used 
a four-gun battery and traversed it across the target, at 
least the left three-fifths would have been plastered, and 
the chances are that almost the entire area would have 
been covered. 

When it is remembered that long-range missions to 
harass, interdict, or neutralize are normally directed at 
rather indefinite areas, results like this are accurate 
enough. 

However, it is possible to determine direction with 
even greater accuracy if extra precautions are taken. For 
example, the base angle in this problem was plotted and 
measured three separate times on different photographs 
after the test had been made, and in each case the base 
angle was found to be from 15 to 25 mils larger than the 
angle used in the test. Had the gun been laid with one 
of these larger angles the center of impact would have 
been brought practically onto the plotted point. 

This indicates that it is advisable to make more than 
one plotting, or else determine the direction, gun-target, 
first from one [AP, say to the right, then from another, 
preferably to the left. If the direction lines obtained from 
these two base angles do not give a coincident line of 
aim on the ground, the mean of the two should be taken 
as the proper direction of fire. 

It is admitted that this test problem was easy to solve 
since the target was clearly shown and the gun was placed 
at an easily identified position. What if the gun position 
had been away from the trail? How would its position be 
established on the photograph? 


It could be located, of course, by the usual procedure 
used on maps—resection, or polar coérdinates. Both 
methods are slow and open to errors. 

There is an easier way on aerial 
abound in helpful little details such as, individual trees, 
cultivated fields , bare patches of ground, gullies, paths, 
shell holes, and trenches. With a careful scrutiny, a gun 


position can be associated with one or more of these 
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Ficure 2—Sketch representing ground near a gun position. 


objects, say, between two particular trees, or as an offset 
from the line j joining them. (Oftentimes it will be pos- 
sible to shift the guns within an area so as to put them 
close to an identified object.) It may be necessary to count 
on the ground the number of trees, say, between the gun 
and a 1 road, or gulley. By lining up the trees and 
measuring the distance from one of them to the gun, 
first by pacing on the ground, then by measuring he cor- 
responding distance on the photograph, the exact posi- 
tion of the gun can be marked on the photograph. Where 
dificulry is encountered, an additional check measure- 
ment should be made. 

Let us take an example. Figure 2 is the way things 
look on the ground near a particular g gun position. There 
is a tree to the right and another to the left of the gun 
position. The one to the right (north) 1s found, by step- 
ping off the distance, to be 25 yards away; the one to the 
left (southwest) , 30 yards. The trees are 50 yards apart, 
and the gun is 10 yards from a line } joining them. The 
left tree is the fifth tree from the nearest point of the trail 
to the northwest (figure 3), a point where the trail bends 
and where there are two trees close together on the far 
side. The tree to the right of the gun has another close to 
it in the direction of the trail. With these facts in mind 
we examine the photograph (figure 3), studying the trail 
near our gun position, locating the bend and the two 
trees at the bend, then counting the trees to the southeast 
from the bend. We decide that the gun is between trees 
A and B. Knowing the measured distances, and using the 
scale of yards of the photograph, it is easy to plot the gun 
position as an offset from the line between the trees. 

It is probable that in most cases this method of offset 
plotting will be the simplest and fastest way to locate the 
gun positions on an aerial photograph, unless the guns can 
be placed right at an identified terrain feature. 

The scale of the photograph is an important factor in 
photo firing. A 1/15,000 vertical photograph shows as 
much detail as needed, and covers an area measuring 
roughly 3,700 yards by 2,700. Photos of —_ scale may 

somewhat easier to read but cover a smaller area; gun 
and target may not be on the same photograph. Smaller- 


3—Sketch representing enlarged portion of photograph 


scale photos cover larger areas and hence are likely to 1n- 
clude both gun and target. Though the details are more 
minute and may be difficult to identify, photos with scales 
as small as 1/22,500 can be used. the smaller 


the scale the greater must be the care taken in plotting 


Of course, 


and measuring, because small inaccuracies on the photo 
become large inaccuracies on the ground. 

Mosaics are li able to slight inaccuracies and ; re more 
difficult to read; 
separate prints are available. 


therefore their use is not advisable it 

When the gun and target are not on the same print, two 
or more successive photographs must be pieced together, 
along the 
The air corps takes vertical photographs 


care being taken to register them accurately 
line, gun-target. 
with about a one-half overlap, so successive verticals are 
easily pieced together. 

We have comnbfeved the subject of hring trom photos 
only as a means of determining indirect laying data for 
machine guns, yet this means probably will be even more 
useful in mortar fire, owing to the greater use that mortars 
make of indirect laying. The high- angle fire of mortars 
makes VI of no consequence in firing data; only range and 
direction are essential. Moreover, photos can be used by 
mortars upon short-range missions and when engaging 
targets defiladed from observation. 

The ground is merely broken in this new use of aerial 
photographs, and considerable experimentation and test 
firing will be needed to formulate a set of rules governing 
procedure in different circumstances. No attempt has 
been made here to prescribe ways and means applicable 
to special cases but only to outline the general method 
and to demonstrate its utility. 

The results obtained from the test firing and the obvious 
advantages of aerial photographs indicate that these mod 
ern eibuneutes for maps bid fair to become the primary 
means for obtaining indirect-laying data for both machine 
guns and mortars. There being only three points to locate 
and two measurements to make, the procedure of firing by 
photo is simple, accurate, and rapid. It is in consonance 
with the modern tempo of combat methods. 


























t bss summer of 1935 gave us our first large 
maneuvers since the World War. This, the 
First Army Maneuver (see INFANTRY JOURNAL 
for January-February, 1936) was followed by the 
Second Army Maneuver last year. Now, 1937 
promises another maneuver, that of the Fourth 
Army. Unfortunately, with the exception of the 
First, the army areas are so large that a single, or 
Army, concentration is impossible. Money for 
transportation, which is a vital factor, does not 








permit one large concentration in an area the size of that 
of the Fourth Army, which stretches from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific, and from Canada to Mexico. The time 
factor does not permit a single concentration of the Na- 
tional Guard within such an area. With but two weeks 
allowed for field training, units from Omaha en route to a 
concentration in Fort Lewis, would, figuratively, en- 
counter themselves homeward bound. 

A slight shortage of funds, together with the terrain 
limitations gave the First Army one concentration with 
five divisions, and another with two. Further maneuvers, 
until the First Army assembles again will undoubtedly 
consist of two or more separate concentrations in order to 
conserve funds and time. 

Much was written about the First Army Maneuver, 
but little has been said about last year’s Second Army 
Maneuver. So, risking some repetition it may not be 
amiss to recount briefly what occurred in ‘“entucky and 
Michigan last summer. 

In February of last year the general situation was known 
to the participants (see Map No. 1). Blue’s relations 
with Red were strained. Brown, with interests similar to 
Red, leaned toward an alliance with that state. The three 
states had substantially the same organization of forces. 

Briefly, mobilization, forces available, and the general 
situation of each state can be summarized as follows: 


Red: A small force of mechanized cavalry and a 
small, but well-balanced air force immediately avail- 
able at outbreak of war. Retention of Nashville, the 
capital, of vital political importance. 

Blue: Only observation aviation, available initially. 
No mechanized force. Mobilization twice as rapid as 
in either Red or Brown, and plans so perfected that two 
corps (each two divisions) with some corps and army 
troops would take the field M-+-3. 

Brown: No mechanized force at outbreak of war and 
no aviation available for several months. Pittsburgh, 
the capital, of vital importance and the supply point 
for major items of munitions for Red. 


Green: (all territory West of the Mississippi) To 


remain neutral. 


The war plans of Blue provided for an offensive against 











Nashville with defensive measures elsewhere if war was 
against Red alone. If Brown joined with Red, an offensive 
against Pittsburgh was planned with defensive measures 
elsewhere, and an offensive bridgehead established south 
of the Ohio River for later operations against Nashville. 
The V Corps was directed to concentrate at Fort Knox 
beginning on M Day and the VI Corps near Allegan, 
Mich., beginning on M-++8. 

A day-by-day summary of the operations will give an 


indication of the maneuver’s salient features: 


July 27th—Relations with Red reached an acute 
stage and hostile acts by Red were believed to be im- 
minent. M Day announced as August 1st. No Blue 
ground or air elements to operate within twenty-five 
miles of the border. 

Aug. 1st—Red commenced hostilities. War de- 
clared as of midnight, Aug. 1st-2d. Blue V Corps 
directed to advance Aug. 6th. 


V Corps Puase, Fort Knox, Ky. 


Aug. 1st-4th—Blue V Corps mobilized just south 
of West Point, Ky. (see Map No. 2). Terrain te- 
strictions required actual mobilization at this point in- 
stead of at Fort Knox proper, in order that operations 
would be held on Government owned land. A Blue 
force (assumed) acted as border guard. 

Aug. 5th: Concentration of Blue V Corps completed. 
Preparations made for advance on Knoxville. Compo- 
sition of Blue V Corps: 

Headquarters 

rst Signal Co. 

rst Plat., sth Tank Co. 

Co. D, 5th Engrs. 

61st CA (AA). 

roth Inf. Brig. (10th and 11th Regts.) 

37th Division (Ohio N.G.) 

38th Division (Ind., W. Va., and Ky. N.G.) 
54th Cav. Brig. (147th Ohio and 123d Ky.) 
112th and 113th Obsn. Sqs. (Ohio and Ind.) 
Dets. 5th and 56th Q.M. Regts. 


Composition of Red Force: 
Hg. and Hg. Tr., 7th Cav. Brig. (Mecz) 
ist Cav. (Mecz) 
ist Bn., 68th F.A. (Mecz) 
ist Bn., roth F.A. (Truck-drawn) 
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2o1st Inf. (W. Va. N.G.) (In trucks) 

Dets. Ord. and 5th Q.M. Regt. 

15th Obs. Sq. 

Hq. 2d Wing, 37th Attack Sq., 49th and g6th Bomb 
Sqs. (Langley Field, Va.) 

13th Attack Sq. (Barksdale Field, La.) 

Aug. 6th—Blue advanced with divisions abreast, 
:7th on the nght. Boundary between divisions: West 
Point-Junction of Wilson Road and Dixie Highway, 
just south of West Point)-Tip Top-to the south. Each 
division marched with two brigade columns. 1oth Bri- 

gade followed the 37th Div. as corps reserve. Blue cav- 
alry, preceded by reconnaissance detachment of scout 
cars, with a screenng mission, moved in advance of the 
division, with 107th Cavalry (Ohie) in the zone of 
the 37th Giacien. and the 123d Cavalry (Ky.) in the 
adjacent zone. 

Red, in bivouac at Elizabethtown, sent armored car 
platoons north, preceding the advance guard, a platoon 
each on Wilson Road, Dixie Highway, and toward 
Grahamton. The advance guard of a combat car 
platoon, three machine-gun platoons, and a battalion 
of infantry in trucks, followed by the main body, ad- 


vanced toward New Stthton. At this place, contact 
was made with Blue cavalry. Red infantry detrucked, 
attacked and cleared the road to the north. One Red 
armored cat platoon seized high ground near O.P. 5 
and another, finding crossings over Otter Creek : 
Grahamton in possession of Blue, moved to seize cross- 
ings at Garnettsville. 


As Blue columns moved south, Red planes launched 
a gas attack with considerable effect. The Blue column 
caught in the canyon on the Wilson Road lost an hour's 
time. 


The Red main body moved to area north of New 
Stithton, attacked and cleared Blue cavalry from Dixie 
Highway, and then moved to the north to attack Blue 
cohensne, The southern exit of the canyon north of 
O.P. 6 was blocked by Reds just as Blue forces began 
to debouch therefrom. Blue advanced slowly against 
Red delaying action. One Red squadron moved ‘oaceh 
on Dixie Highw ay and attacked Blue forces at Tip 

Top, but was forced back as heads of columns of the 
Blue 37th Division arrived. Reds withdre ‘w to an 
assembly area west of Fort Knox preparatory to cutting 
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Map 1—War was declared as of midnight, August 1-2 
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Map 2—T he war zone south of the Ohio 


columns of the 37th Division between Tip Top and 
— 

nsion of activities for the day found the C.P. 
37th og coe ivision at Grahamton, and the C.P. 38th Divi- 
sion near O.P. 5, with troops ‘and outposts to the south, 
and flanks in close contact with the Reds. 

Aug. 7th—The Blue advance continued at daylight. 
The Red 2o1st Infantry (in trucks), supported by a 
few mechanized vehicles, made a demonstration toward 
Fort Knox, blocking Wilson Road and Dixie High- 
way. In the meantime, the bulk of the Red force made 
a wide movement to the west to attack the Blue 37th 
Division, which was changing direction and marching 
south from Grahamton. This attack was successful and 
caught Blue infantry and artillery in column on roads, 
and artillery 1 in position. Several Greyhound busses and 
many innocent civilian autoists were caught in this at- 
tack, so it was stopped and the military-civilian snarl 
was untangled. 

The Blue 38th Division pushed on to the south and 
at 4:00 P.M. was in position near Rogersville (4% 
miles south of New Stithton), ready to attack Reds in 
its path. The Red force, which had attacked the 37th 
Division, was moving rapidly to attack the 38th near 
Rogersville when action bor the day was suspended. 

Late in the day, word was seccived that Brown had 
joined Red in war against Blue. The Blue V Corps 
was ordered to organize, occupy and defend a bridge- 


head on the south bank of the Ohio River in anticipa- 
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Maj 


tion of a future resumption of the offensive to ard 


Nashville. 


Aug. 8th—The Blue plan was to fall back and ¢ tab. 
lish a bridgehead at West Point, and to be prepar 4 
send one division to assist the VI Corps in Mich san 


The Blues began their retrograde movement b. for 
daylight by the routes used in their advance. Blu te. 
tired in good order, well supported by artillery and 
closely followed by Red forces. Red mechanized init: 
forced the crossings of Mill Creek, but units of the 
Blue 38th Division had anticipated this and mined 
the fords, dropped the bridge, and placed troops in 
position. The end of the day found the Blue V C. orps 
holding its bridgehead with divisions abreast as in th 
attack. The main line of resistance was along the gen. 
eral line: Junction of Mill Creek with Sale River- Tip 
Top-thence northwest to the Ohio River. 


Comments on V Corps Phase of the Maneuver: 


If, in the initial Blue advance to the south, infantry in 
trucks, supported by truck-drawn artillery, had been sent 
with the screening cavalry to positions south of Fort Knox, 
considerable delay to the mechanized cavalry would have 
resulted. Then Reds could not have delayed Blue at the 
“bottle necks” where roads emerge from the Ohio River 
Valley. 

Observation planes were flown entirely too low. Any- 
one acquainted with the training of infantry in antiar- 
craft defense realizes that this aircraft would have suffered 
heavy casualties from infantry weapons alone. 


Mechanized cav alry should never be given a mission 
which can be performed as effectively by other troops. It 
should be used to seize points where its rapidity of move- 
ment contributes to surprise, its most important element. 
It should not be used to continuously attack troop columns 
and positions. The attacks of the mechanized force on 
numerous occasions remind one of the remark of General 
Bosquet at Balaclava: ‘‘Magnificent, but not war.” 

The marches of foot troops were frequently slow and 
were made at uneven rates. Troops were formed too far 
in advance of the hour when marches were to begin, 

causing undue fatigue. 

The infantry was frequently slow in detrucking. 


The umpiring system used was, in some respects, a de- 
parture from that evolved by experiences in the First pee 
Maneuver (INFANTRY JOURNAL, May-June, 1936). 
structors with the National Guard were assigned as um- 
pires to their own units. Such assignments interfered 
with their efficiency as umpires, and caused them embar- 
rassment. 

Umpires made reconnaissances of the entire maneuver 
terrain. This cannot be done thoroughly in a limited time. 
When time is short, it is better to have umpires concen- 
trate only on that portion of the terrain over which they 
will operate. 

A combination of the unit and area umpire systems 
was used. Unit umpires were assigned to each infantry 
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n to become area umpires if and when the unit 
to action. This system lacks the flexibility which 
revail in umpiring. It brought about situations in 
the umpire with the leading battalion of a column 
ract with the enemy was overburdened with work, 
impires with units to the rear and not in contact, 
ictive. 


Corps PHASE, ALLEGAN AND Camp Custer, Micu. 


(Map No. 3) 


Aug: 8ch-gth—Units of the 33d Division (Illinois 
;.) and Wisconsin units of the 32d Division (Wis. 
| Mich. N.G.) moved by boat across Lake Michi- 
-convoyed by Coast Guard boats. Corps troops 
ncentrated in the vicinity of Fennville, the 32d Di- 
vision near East Saugatuck, and the 33d Division near 
Pearl. The concentration was covered by the 12th In- 
antry Brigade (2d and 6th Regts. a with the 2d Bn., 
a F.A. attached. The covering force occupied the 
line: Swan Lake-western edge of Allegan-Dumont 
Lake-point two miles west of Diamond Springs. 
The Blue V I Cc Arps consisted of the follow Ing orgs ini- 


zations: 
Headquarters 
51st Signal Bn. 
2d Plat., 6th Tank Co. 
Co. E, 5th Engrs. 
Hg. and Hg. Brry., 6th F.A. Brig. 
2d Bn., 2d F.A. (until 6:00 P.M., 
ist Sq., 14th Cav. 
12th Inf. Brig. (until 6:00 p.m., Aug. 13) 
32d Div. (Wis. and Mich. N.G.) 
33d Div. (8th Ill. Inf. ate.) (Il. N.G.) 
182d F.A. (Mich. N.G.) 
202d C.A. (AA) (Ill. N.G.) 
1st Balloon Sq. 
107th and 108th Obsn. Sqs. (Mich. and Il]. N.G 
61st C.A. (AA) (after Aug. 12) 
Dets. 6th and 34th Q.M. Regts. 
VI Corps M.P. Co, (Prov.) 
6th M.T. Bn. (Prov.) 


The Red force was the same as in the V Corps Phase 
at Camp Knox (less the 2o1st Inf., W. Va. N.G.) 
with the following organizations added: 

Hg. 53d Cav. Brig. and 106th Cav. (Ill. and Wis. N.G.) 
(at 6:00 p.M., Aug. 12.) 

12th Inf. Brig. (after 6:00 p.M., August 13) 

2d Bn., 3d F.A. (after 6:00 p.m. Aug. 13) 


Aug. 13) 


Aug. 1oth-12th — Divisional and unit 
training. 

Aug. 11th—Blue observation aviation reported sev- 
eral hundred vehicles of Red mechanized force crossing 
the Ohio River at Cincinnati and moving north. 


Aug. 12th—-Second Army advised VI Corps that 


sepa rate 


strong Brown forces, covered by a Red mechanized 
force, were moving west by truck from the Pittsburgh 
area. VI Corps was ordered to organize a defense facing 
generally east along the line: Swan Lake-western edge 
of Allegan- Dunningville. The only crossing over the 
unfordable Kalamazoo River was by the dam west of 
Allegan. To assist troops in crossing the Kalamazoo 
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Map 3—On the shores of Lake Michigan 


14, mules 


Riv a the engineers constructed a toot bridge I 
northwest of the d; im and a ponton bridge, for all loads 
2% miles west of Dunningville. 

The Red mechanized force (from Fort Knox) 
into bivouac just southeast of Bradley. 


Aug. 13th 


to concealed bivouacs, 


went 


The Blue 32d and 33d Divisions moved 
the former to an area on the 
north bank of the Kalamazoo River three miles south 
west of Hamilton, and the later to an area three miles 
southwest of the dam over the Kalamazoo River (west 
of Allegan). 

During this movement, one Red armored car troop 
from the bivouac southeast of Bradley, attacked Blues 
on both banks of the Kalamazoo River and retarded 
their The Red 106th Cavalry, 
miles northeast of Diamond 


forward movement. 
from its bivouac four 
Springs, launched attacks against the northerf portion 
of the Blue position, as well as against the columns of 
the Blue 32d Division. Red aircraft also made attacks 
against the Blue columns. 

Leading units of each Blue division were pushed 
forward and relieved the 12th Brigade which then went 
over to the enemy and bivouacked east of Dumont 
Lake. . 

Aug. 14th—The Blue 32d and 33d Divisions (less 
units already in the defensive position) moved aa 
concealed bivouacs to occupy the defensive position, 
with divisions abreast, 32d Division on the north. The 
Red mechanized force, swinging well to the south of 
Swan Lake, attacked north to capture the « rossing over 
the Kalamazoo River dam west of Allegan. Units of 
the Blue 33d Division here defended stubbornly and 
the Red attack halted short of its objective. 

In front of the position, the (now) Red 12th Brigade 
attacked with regiments abreast and made considerable 
progress. Due to the many areas which troops were 
forbidden to cross, the brigade commander gave routes 
for each regiment that led around the “off limits” plots. 

On the north flank, the Blue 1st Squadron, 14th Cav- 
alry, led the Red 106th Cavalry astray by a ruse. A Blue 


straggler was emploved to give the Reds misinforma- 
gg p g 
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Map 4—The armistice found the Reds holding 
Harbord Hill 


tion of the Blue movement. The Blues then attacked 
the Red rear. 

Red aviation also launched numerous attacks and 
sprayed gas during the day. 

Aug. 15th—The Red 12th Brigade attacked toward 
the Allegan-Hamilton Highway at 6:00 a.M. The Red 
106th Cavalry launched an attack around the north 
flank of the position. 

The Blues, south of the Kalamazoo River, fearing 
another attack from the Red mechanized force, liberally 
sprinkled that area with road blocks and demolitions. 
The Red mechanized force, swinging well to the north 
of Diamond Springs, moved due south to strike just 
east of Dunningville. Here it encountered well-pre- 
pared positions of the Blue 32d Division and made little 
or no progress. The terrain in this section is covered 
with chick brush; this forced the Red vehicles to stay 
on the narrow, straight roads which the Blues had 
skillfully covered with the fire of 75mm. guns and 
anti-tank weapons. 

That evening, the Blue VI Corps was advised that 
the enemy in its front was organizing for defense about 
six miles east of the road running south from Bradley 
and about eleven miles southeast of that town. The 
corps was ordered to send one division by motor to 
Camp Custer (see Map No. 1) commencing at 6:00 
A.M. Aug. 17th. This division was to attack north on 
the 19th. 

Aug. 16th—Sunday. 

Aug. 17th—The 33rd Division (Ill. N. G.) moved 
to Camp Custer (see Map No. 1) to represent the Red 
force in the action planned for the 19th. The 106th 
Cavalry also moved to Camp Custer. 

With the 33rd Division removed from the picture, 
the 32nd Division held the Blue line on the morning 
of the 17th. The Red rath Brigade held a line three 
miles long, extending northwest from the outlet of 
Dumont Lake. The 32d Division attacked and, when 
the problem was called off at noon, had driven the 
Reds back a mile and a half. 

This action ended participation in the maneuvers by 


the Regular troops. 
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Aug. 18th—The 32d Division moved by moto: tp 
a bivouac just east of Galesburg, Mich. (see Map No, 
a igth—The Blue 32d Division, in bivouac 
east of Galesburg, was ordered to seize the line: Har 
Lake-Harbord Hill-Eagle Lake. Blue forces were {or. 
bidden to cross the line BB before 7:00 A.M. 

The Red 33d Division, theoretically in bivouac some 
distance north of the Kalamazoo River (actually in 
bivouac at Camp Custer), was ordered to march south, 
cross the Kalamazoo River and seize the line: F agle 
Lake-Harbord Hill-Hart Lake. Red forces were for. 
bidden to cross the line A-A before 7:00 A.M. 

Each division had one-half of the 106th Cay alry 
attached to it and used its own divisional aviation. 

The advance of the Blue force from the south was 
through marshy, wooded country with few passable 
roads. "The Reds were favored by good roads and open 
country. Harbord Hill, bare on the mien and heavily 
wooded on the south, was the key 

With easier going, the Reds moved ain and quick- 
ly seized Harbord Hill, driving off the Blue forces 
trickling up from the south. The Blues then made a 
strong feint against Harbord Hill, attracting Red te- 
enforcements to that point. A regiment of Blue infan- 
try in trucks, accompanied by truck-drawn artillery and 
screened by the cavalry, made a wide envelopme nt of 
the eastern flank of the Red position. At the same time, 
a piecemeal attack was launched by Blue against the 
Red west flank. 

The discontinuance of the exercise before noon found 
the Reds holding Harbord Hill. The Blues threatened 
its isolation because of one salient driven between the 
hill and Eagle Lake, and another rapidly being forced 
between the hill and Camp Custer. 

Aug. 19th—Information was received that an armi- 
stice was signed to take effect at midnight, Aug. 19th- 
2oth. 

* * * 

Maneuvers of the future will only show improvement 
if a careful study is made of the lessons learned in ma- 
neuvers of the past. Therefore, it is necessary that all com- 
manders, umpires, and even the troops themselves know 
something of the lessons derived from the experiences of 
others. 

With the present state of training of our troops, both 
National Guard and Regular Army, the maneuver 
scheme must be relatively simple. In order to build up a 
maneuver scenario for a corps or an army, we must not 
omit the interest and training features that are vitally es- 
sential to the company commander and his men. 

Maneuvers should be so prepared and conducted that 
the majority of the participants get into the play. Articles 
such as Contact is Assimulated (INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
November-December, 1936) indicate that failure to par- 
ticipate actively causes discouragement. 

Paper work on maneuvers should be reduced to the 
minimum. Idiot's Delight (INFANTRY JoURNAL, January- 
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February, 1937) aptly describes our devotion to the type- 
writer and mimeograph machine, and the incident hokum. 
Our service schools insist that orders issued by the bat- 
talion commander should be oral. But in one of the Army 
maneuvers even battalions issued long, formal mimeo- 
graphed march orders. 

Interest in the maneuvers will diminish wath the intro- 
duction of assumed units and weapons. To maintain in- 
terest at a high pitch, only permit actual units to partici- 
pate at their actual strength. If non-existent .5o calibre 
machine guns or anti-tank weapons must be used, then 
provide that .30 calibre machine guns, or other substi- 
tuted weapons, be distinctively painted and designated as 
the weapons they represent. This will eliminate hasty 
and unconvincing improvization, such as sticks for anti- 
tank weapons. 

Avoid illogical situations, such as the 12th Brigade 
switching allegiance from Blue to Red. 

In both of our Army maneuvers, the ranks of the Regu- 
lar Army units were sadly depleted by detachment for 
administrative duties, railheads, truck companies, etc. As 
a result, our Regular units went through this most im- 
portant training so skeletonized that they were pathetic. 
Perhaps in the future the Army area holding maneuvers 
may be able to borrow overhead from the Regular units 
of an adjacent Army area. This will permit its own Regu- 
lars to participate tactically one hundred per cent. 

The mechanized force should be used tactically as it is 
—— to be used, or we will create false ideas of its 
value. This highly mobile force, is ideal for seizing distant 
objectives quickly, or for fighting a delaying action against 
one or more slow-moving columns. 

Mechanized machine-gun and artillery units cannot 
be sent forward without proper protection. When moving 
well bunched, they present excellent targets. 

Umpiring improves with each maneuver, but the Sec- 
ond Army Maneuver proved the soundness of the prin- 
ciples evolved in the First Army Maneuver. (INFANTRY 
JourNat, May-June, 1936). 

An umpire school, conducted for one week and as de- 
scribed in the JouRNAL mentioned above, is absolutely 
essential to the training of umpires. Any weakness in um- 
piring at the last maneuver is directly traceable to the 
umpires’ schooling. 


Area umpires must be mounted in order to perform their 
duties efficiently. This may mean that some cavalry unit 
cannot participate, but the maneuver as a whole will be 
more successful. 

Unit umpires must be quartered and rationed with the 
units to which assigned in order that they may be in con- 
stant touch with the commander, hear his orders, learn 
his plans, etc. 

Umpires on duty with the spectacular mechanized force 
should be changed daily lest they become so indoctrinated 
with the ideas of that force that they lose their impartial 
point of view and hence their value as umpires. Further- 
more, umpires who have been on duty with this force are 
better qualified to umpire other units in contact with it. 

Commanders of all units must be required to announce 
to the umpires their plans and orders for the future, in 
order that the maneuver may be properly umpired. In 
the last maneuver one commander refused to inform the 
umpires of his plan. 

The desire to score a victory sometimes prompts partici- 
pants to indulge in such petty deceit as removing distin- 
guishing badges, posing as officers or men of a friendly 
unit, refusing to be taken prisoner when definitely cap- 
tured, wearing badges of the umpire system, and so on. 
These uitdlaiin militate against the exercise and, of 
course, are neither sporting nor honorable. They should 
be punished peau 

The lessons pointed out by the First Army Maneuvers 
still remain. those, and the lessons of the Second Army 
Maneuvers, should be studied carefully by all who are to 
participate in the maneuvers of the future. Each suc- 
ceeding maneuver will strengthen and improve the art of 
the conducting maneuvers and its inseparable umpiring. 

The value of a large maneuver is not confined to the 
higher commanders and their staffs. Nor are the big 
problems of concentration and supply the only ones that 
afford valuable training. For every leader and for every 
unit—from corporal to general and from squad to army 
—there is the thrill of playing war, of going places, of 
facing a stranger “enemy” from another state, of seeing 
strange implements of warfare, and of playing a part in a 
big event. In retrospect, even the corporal and his squad 
live it over and over again. They are veterans of the latest 


“Big War.” 


Mucu Has BEEN SAID of the unfairness of asking our youth to interrupt their life 
work with military training. Could anything be more unfair than to ask them to go 
into battle comparatively untrained? The least we can do for the men who may one 
day be called to defend us, is to give them the knowledge which is their right, in 


order that they may have a fair chance for their lives when the crisis comes —Major 


Generac J. G. Harsorp. 
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Above: Der Fiibrer witnesses the 
test of a new type stereoscopic 


height finder. 
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Above: A British sound- 
locator detail listens for a 
warning bum. 


Left: The latest in anti- 

aircraft devices. A British 

height finder scans the 
skies. 
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Right: Austrian gunners 

man a twin antiaircraft ma- 

chine gun at maneuvers near 
Vienna. 
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Left: This French soldier is 

at the controls ofa dual-puyr 

pose (antiaircraft-antitank ) 
13.2 mm. Hotchkiss 


Below: At bome, the Coast 
Artillery’s 3-inch antiair 
craft gun goes into action 
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THE WILL 
OF THE LEADER 


PART V 


Ry Major Richard G. Tindall, \NFANTRY 


SEPTEMBER 4 


AT 6:00 a.M., September 4, 1914, a rather shabbily 
dressed man with a noticeable paunch and a jagged white 
mustache stood stolidly before a wall map hung in a boys’ 
school and listened to the animated discussion of a group 
of staff officers of the 3d Bureau (G-3) of French GQG. 
One glance at the map was enough: General Joffre saw 
that the situation for which he h: id been striving had now 
materialized. (See Map 1 which, however, shows situa- 
tion of - senneese 5:) 

The Army, marching southeast, had 
not only left its right flank exposed to a blow from Paris, 
but seemed altogether unaware of its danger. 
Other German armies were 
pressing southward in a huge arc between Paris and Ver- 
dun. The : rench Sixth Army was ideally located to en- 
velop the 


German First 


It showed 
no indication of halting. 


Germ: in right wing. The British were well 
placed to support the Sixth Army. The Fifth Army, 
which see med to h: ive esc aped e nvelopment, might be able 
to meet the Germans frontally, as could the F cat Army 
and Foch’s Detachment. The Third Army was in position 
to strike the flank of the Germans pressing forward in the 
re gion of Verdun. There was no doubt rout i it (on the 
situation map the strategic situation looked excellent). 

But Joffre was not solving a diagrammatic map prob- 
lem; he was commanding armies of flesh-and-blood sol- 
diers with human weaknesses. His Sixth Army was com- 
posed largely of reserve units—ainferior troops that only a 
few days before had been defeated and dispersed. How 
much offensive power did that army now have? Would 
the British cooperate wholeheartedly? Could the Fifth 
Army, after being harried and hustled from the Oise to 
the Marne, still take it; or, more important, dish it out? 
Foch had reported that his Ninth Army was not yet fit 
to fight with hope of victory. The Fourth Army would 
probably face superior numbers and both its flanks would 
be exposed. The Third Army would have to fight facing 
in two directions and the weakened eastern armies would 
have to hold against the great German offensive being 
prepared in Lorraine. These, then, were some of the 
things that complicated Joffre’s decision. 

Meanwhile, Te staff officers’ discussion grew more and 
more animated, The opportunity had not only come—it 
had come somewhat sooner than expected. Could the 
Allies take advantage of it? Was it better to strike or 


When the French infantry quit trying to win the war by itself, it got better results 


wait? As was his custom, Joffre listened and said not! 
When he had heard enough he left the excited |ict! 
group and walked to a neighboring office to talk over th 
situation with General Berthelot, sub-chief of staff, whos 
optimism during the retreat had been a tower of strength 
Berthelot seldom saw difficulties, but this time he did. 
felt the time was not ripe for an attack. The troops were 
in rather bad shape. The reinforcement of the Third 
Fourth and Sixth Armies was not yet complete. It was 
still more or less touch-and-go with the Fifth Army. 
Therefore Berthelot urged delay; he wanted to let the 
Germans go farther into the net. 


Moreover, to Joffre’s 
surprise, 


he still insisted on his old idea of a central attack 
instead of an envelopment— the main effort to be mad 
to the northwest by the Fifth Army, 
Foch’s Detachment. 

The leader of the Opposition was Gamelin, chief of 
Joffre’s personal staff. This officer, who had already dis 
played remarkable qualities, wanted to strike at onc 
The Germans might become aware of their danger and 
the opportunity might be lost. The XXI Corps and the 
XV Corps would fill the gaps on each side of the Fourth 
Army; they would arrive a little late, that was all. Th 
['V Corps would arrive in time to reinforce the Sixth Army 
before the battle ended. The Fifth Army would fight; if 
any doubt existed on that count, ask its new commande: 
Franchet d’ Esperey. The British seemed disposed to co- 
operate; why not order the attack now and get their ay 
proval afterward, if necessary? Joffre listened to Gamelin’s 
arguments and, like the The Tar Baby 
Remus story, “kep’ on sayin’ nuthin’. 


reinforced, and by 


in the Uncle 


Meanwhile important messages were going and com- 
ing. Early on this fateful day Joffre had received a letter 
from Sir John French, stating that he had received the 
recent instructions, that he understod them and the part 
the British were to play, and that Joffre could count upon 
his cooperation. The British commander thus indicated 
his willingness to take part in the forthcoming offensive. 

Joffre answered this letter by another (dated 8:00 a.M 
but probably drafted about 6:00 A.M.) in which he stated 
that his general plan was still the same, but that the: 
was a change i in the proposed action of the British force: 
The change was contained in the following paragraph: 


If the German armies continue the movement toward th 
south-southeast, which takes them away from the Seine ar 
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Map 1—T he retreat was over 


Paris, perhaps you will agree with me that your action could 
most effectively be pronounced on the nght bank of this 
river between the Seine and the Marne. Your left, resting 
on the Marne and supported by the Entrenched Camp of 
Paris, would be covered by the mobile troops of the capital’s 
garrison, since they are to attack in an easterly direction 
along the left bank of the Marne. 


The first sentence clearly indicated that the British 
should not fall back to the Seine but should prepare 
themselves to launch an early attack in the region south 
of the Marne. The second sentence, however, was bound 
to create confusion. If the Sixth Army was to attack to 
the east along the left (south) bank of the Marne, the 
British left could not be covered by this army, and at the 
same time rest on the Marne. 

At 7:45 A.M. Huguet was directed by telegram to notify 
Sir John French that Lanrezac, his béte noir, had been 
relieved of command of the Fifth Army, and replaced by 
Franchet d’Esperey, who was liked by the British. To 
this telegram Joffre added in his own handwriting: 

He has been ordered to enter into close and cordial re- 
lations with the Marshal. I expect much from this entente. 
Joffre’s expectations appear to have been a bit prema- 

ture, for a short while later a disappointing telegram came 
n from Huguet. Its very first sentence read, 

The Field Marshal, who yesterday afternoon seemed very 

keen on moving to the east to relieve the left of the Fifth 


Army, has changed his mind as result of cautious advice by 
his chief of staft 


The wire then went on to say that the British were being 
held in readiness to retreat at a moment’s notice. 

At 9:45 A.M. General Clergerie, Galliemt’s chief of staff 
reported by telephone that the German First Army was 
sull continuing its movement to the southeast, neglecting 
Paris and the Sixth Army. Galliéni had ordered early aut 
reconnaissance and this was up-to-the-minute information 
As a result, Gallieni proposed that the Sixth Army move 
eastward, prepared to attack, and that the British sideslip 
to the southeast. In another message Gallieni submitted 
two alternative propositions tor the Sixth Army's action 
in the offensive. It could attack either on the north or 
south bank of the Marne. Galliéni preferred action on the 
north bank.’ Now at this time the Sixth Army was on 
the northeast outskirts of Paris, facing northeast. If, as 
Joffre had directed, it were to participate in an attack in 
the direction of Meaux, in the next two or three days, it 
was essential that it execute its preliminary movement 
on the afternoon of September 4. 


The exact wording of this message is not known. However 
is known that Joffre’s September 2d directive for the employment 
of the Sixth Army in the forthcoming offensive had stated that 
that army would act in the direction of Meaux, which is on tl 
Marne. The question of whether it would attack on the nortl 
south bank had vet to be settled 
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In his telegraphic reply to Gallieni, Joffre stated that he 
favored the south bank solution. After the war, he ad- 
mitted that he was tempted to direct the Sixth Army to 
advance at once along the north bank but did not do so 
because of opposition from Berthelot. He also pointed 
out that early movement to the east by the Sixth Army 
might have revealed the forthcoming offensive. But in 
any case the Sixth Army could not , Oat crossed to the 
south bank on September 4. Therefore, Joffre’s answer 
did not preclude using this army on the north bank in the 
event the situation permitted a more rapid counter-often- 
sive than thought possible at the moment. (It seems that 
at this time Joffre had settled on September 7 as the date 
of the attack. This, of course, would have considerable 
influence on the direction and location of the Sixth Army's 


effort. ) 


For some reason, Joffre’s telegram to Galliéni, which 
was dispatched at noon, was not received until 2:50 P.M. 
And in the interim Galliéni again directed his chief of 
staff to put through a phone call to GQG. Cleérgerie spoke 
to Colonel Pont, Joffre’s G-3, and once more asked 
whether the Sixth Army should act on the north or south 
bank of the Marne. For the sake of secrecy the conver- 
sation was in veiled and guarded language. Colonel Pont 
replied that the Sixth Army should salon ance south of the 
Marne. C ‘lérgerie pointed out that this meant an addi- 
tional day's del: iy. Pont answered that this had been con- 
sidered and that the delay would permit a strengthening 
of the Allied forces (presum ably allowing completion of 
the movements of the IV, XV and XXI Corps). Clerge- 
rie’s first telephone call had been received with a sigh of 
relief at GQG. Prior to this call Joffre had been uneasy 
about Galliéni’s attitude, for letters from that general 
had given rise to the fear that he might be coctiniened to 
a purely passive defense of Paris. Clérgerie’s phone call 


definitely dispelled that fear. 
But Galligni also had fears. He believed that Joffre had 


no idea of resuming the offensive until some vague, far- 
off date, whereas he considered an immediate attack to be 
the only solution. Nothing can better illustrate the dif- 
ficulties of war than the fact that these two generals, al- 
though substantially in accord, entertained a lively dis- 
trust of each other’s intentions. 


Meanwhile, the discussion at GQG continued and 
Joffre’s plans began to take definite form. Being a careful 
rather than a rapid thinker, he successively examined each 
element of his decision. He sent a liaison officer to Foch 
to learn his situation and to ask whether his army could 

engage in a decisive battle with prospects of success. With 
the same thought in mind he sent the following telegram 


to Franchet d’ Esperey at 12:45 P.M.: 


Circumstances are such that it may be to our advantage to 
deliver battle tomorrow or the day after against German 
First and Second Armies, with all the forces of the Fifth 
Army in conjunction with the British Army and the mobile 
elements of the Paris garrison. Please inform me whether you 
consider your army to be in condition to undertake this at- 
tack with chances of success. 





May ~/ Une 


GQG was also considering the question of how |. to 
extend the offensive to the east. Encouraged by the dis. 

atch of the messages to Foch and d’Esperey, wich 
showed that Joffre had not accepted Berthelot’s ideas. the 
Gamelin faction called for resumption of the attack on the 
whole front from Paris to Verdun. Berthelot, however. 
still insisted that the gaps between the center armies. the 
exhaustion of the troops, the exposed situation of the 
Fifth Army and the lack of a definite agreement with 
British, required that the retreat continue a few 
longer. 

Joffre followed the discussion, weighing the factors but 

saying nothing. He then drew apart to estimate the situa. 

tion and make the decision on which the fate of many na- 
tions depended. The day was sweltering hot. Captain 
Muller, his aide, describes how Joffre spent the enti 
afternoon in the shade of a weeping ash in front of GQG. 
Occasionally he would enter his office, straddle a straw- 
bottomed chair and study the maps on the wall. After a 
bit he would walk back to his chair under the ash tree. As 
he would put it, he was “‘ripening his decision.” 

The fat Berthelot, in his bedroom slippers, and the other 
perspiring officers of GQG went about their work with 
one eye figurativ ely fixed on the bulky figure of the Com- 
mander in Chief. All realized that a fateful decision 
impended. The moist, heavy air grew more and more 
oppressive. 

About 3: 30 P.M. Joffre signed an order which modified 
the composition and zone of action of the Fourth Army, 
made Foch’s Detachment the Ninth Army, and directed 
the Third Army, which was pivoting on Verdun, to keep 
on the enemy's flank, ready at any moment to assume 
the offensive to the northeast. 

About 4:00 P.M. Joffre received a telegram from Huguet 
stating that Sir John French had promised Galliéni that 
he would remain in his present position as long as possi- 
ble, prepared to codperate with the armies on his flanks. 
This renewed indication that the British were willing to 
fight greatly encouraged Joffre. He was also informed, 
but erroneously, that Sir John French and Franchet 
d’Esperey were having an interview. Actually, General 
Wilson represented Sir John. 

Information received during the day showed that Ger- 
man columns were crossing the Marne at and near 
Chateau-Thierry and that the German First Army was 
continuing its movement against the Fifth Army’s flank. 
Under these circumstances, Franchet d’Esperey’s reply 
to the inquiry as to whether his army could attack with 
chances of success became a more vital element than ever 
in Joffre’s decision. 

Just before dinner Joffre again asked Belin and Berthelot 
for their opinions. ‘““Berthelot stood to his guns; Belin 
hesitated.” Berthelot insisted upon his views even more 
strongly than previously because of the renewed threat 
of envelopment of the Fifth Army. 

After weighing their arguments Joffre directed Gamelin 
to draft an order for an enveloping attack to be launched 

on September 7. This date was intended to meet some o! 
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Map 2—The French armies would turn and attack 


Berthelot’s objections, give more time to arrange co- 
operation with the British, and conclude the troop move- 
ments in progress. Although this decision was merely 
tentative, it showed the way the wind was blowing. 
Everything now depended upon the answers of Foch, and 


particularly, of Franchet d’Esperey. If they said their 
troops could fight, the French armies would turn and at- 
tack. If they did not believe their men were in condition 
for a decisive battle, the retreat would be continued. 


Word came in from Foch soon afterward—he would be 
prepared to attack on September 6. But how about 
Franchet d’Esperey? Would he dare attack with the bat- 
tered, discouraged Fifth Army? 

Joffre was dining with some foreign officers when Major 
Maurin,” one of his liaison officers, entered the room. 
Maurin was just back from Bray-sur-Seine and the word 
he had was important enough to justify the 60-miles-an- 
hour gait he had maintained over the congested roads from 
Bray to GQG. Franchet d’Esperey had directed Maurin 
to tell Joffre that Sir Henry Wilson, the British Deputy 
Chief of Staff, had agreed that the British would stand 
ind fight, and that under these circumstances, the Fifth 
Army was prepared to attack on September 6! 


*Recently French Minister of War. 


Maurin’s oral report to Joffre was shortly corroborated 
by a written message from d’Esperey. 


(See Map 2): 


The battle cannot begin before the day 
September 6. 


This message stated 


after tomorrow, 


2. Tomorrow, September 5, the Fifth Army will continue 
its withdrawal on the line Sézanne. The British 
Army will execute a change of direction facing east on the 
line Changis—Coulommiers and to the southward, provided 
its left flank is supported by the Sixth Army, which should 
reach the line of the Ourcq north of Lizy-sur-Ourcq tomor 
row, September 5. 


Provins 


3. On September 6 the general direction of the British 
offensive would be Montmurail, that of the Sixth Army 
Chateau-Thierry, that of the Fifth Army Montmuirail 


A complementary note added: 


In order for the operation to succeed, it is necessary 


1. To be able to count upon the close and complete co 
operation of the Sixth Army which must debouch on the 
left bank of the Ourcq, northeast of Meaux, on the morning 
of the 6th. 


2. For the Sixth Army to reach the Ourcq tomorrow 
September 5; otherwise the British Army will not march 

My army can fight on the 6th but its condition is not 
brilliant. There is nothing to be expected from the three re 
serve divisions. 
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It would be well if Foch’s Detachment could vigorously 
participate in the action; direction Montmort. 


This answer settled things. Joffre, in paying tribute to 
Franchet d’Esperey, who had been in command of the 
shaken Fifth Army for only twenty-four hours, says: “Te 
is he who made the Battle of the Marne possible.” 

Joffre’s decision was now virtually complete. Gamelin 
was ordered to modify the draft of his order to accord with 
the agreement between Franchet d’Esperey and Wilson. 
The Sixth Army would now attack north of the Marne. 

About 8:00 p.m. Galliéni called on the phone and in- 
sisted on talking to Joffre in person. Joffre, who never 
liked to talk on the phone, took his chief of staff with him. 
Although no official record of the conversation was kept, 
the memoirs of Joffre and Galligni and the account of 
Captain Muller permit a general reconstruction. 

Galliéni had visited British headquarters during the 
afternoon and it appears that he reported the result of this 
visit to Joffre. He thought British codperation in the 

attack was quite doubtful. He reported the situation of 
the Sixth Army, and then reopened the question of 
whether the Sixth Army should attack on the north or 
south bank of the Marne. He strongly favored an attack 
on September 6 and on the north bank. 


Joffre assured him that the definite decision had been 
made for all left-wing armies to attack, that the British 
had agreed to participate, and that orders would provide 
for the Sixth Army to act north of the Marne. (This 
change was caused by Franchet d’Esperey’s agreement 
with Wilson.) 

Galliéni’s telephone call resulted in one important 
change. September 7 had originally been set as the date 
of the attack and, according to Joffre, this was and re- 
mained his preference. However, he thought that it was 
now advisable to advance this date one day, because the 
Sixth Army's preliminary movement to the east on Sep- 
tember 5 might bring about contact with the German 
corps left north of the Marne and thus warn the Germans 
of their danger. Moreover, both Foch and Franchet 
d’Esperey had accepted September 6 as the date of the 
attack. 

Therefore, after the telephone conversation, Joffre 
changed the date in the attack order to read September 6.° 

At 10:00 P.M. that night he signed General Instruction 
No. 6, prescribing an attack in which the Sixth, British, 
Fifth and Ninth Armies would take part. 

The order did not include participation by the Third 
and Fourth Armies, although this had ben decided upon. 
Complete information on which to base orders for these 
armies was lacking and therefore their instructions were 
deferred until the morrow. 

Since the war some writers have sought to take the credit 
for the Marne maneuver away from Joffre and give it to 
Gallien. They say Joffre’s performance, in his sphere, 
was splendid but—he did not prepare the general French 


*This change was the basis of rumors that the date of the order 
had been faked. Since the records contain the hour of dispatch of 
the order, the charge was easily disproved. 


Ma y- ane 


offensive; he did not make the decision to launch 11 
he did not bear the responsibility for that decision.* 
matter of fact, recent publications, as well as the | 
character of the French commander in chief, leave itr, 
justification for the legend that Gallien, by coups d 
phones, imposed his will upon a wavering Joffre and | 
him to stand and fight. 

Everything Gallieni did was within the scope of in 
tions from Joffre. He carried out these instructions 
the greatest initiative. He was particularly alert in 
ing continuity of reconnaissance missions early on 
tember 4 (an unusual virtue in 1914), and he 
prompt action on the information he obtained. But reg 
less of all this, the bald fact remains that Galliéni pn 
had the knowledge of the situation as a whole which was 
necessary before any decision could be reached for the 
employment of all the French armies. The British General 
Spears sums the matter up when he says that Galliéni 
gives himself a réle far inferior to that which he actually 
performed. 

The view that is rather widely held in the French 
Army, and which seems to represent the facts, has been 
expressed by Captain Muller: ““Galliéni saw and could 
only see Paris; General Joffre alone was able to see France.” 

The Gallien phone call did not end GQG’s eventful 
day. Joffre had just signed his now famous order when a 
liaison officer came in with disconcerting news. He had 
stoppeu at Sir John French’s headquarters; there he had 
found that the British were not only undetermined—they 
were bewildered. And there was a reason. There had been 
two conferences about the proposed attack—one between 
Sir Henry Wilson and Franchet d’Esperey at Bray and 
the other between Galliéni and Sir Archibald Murray at 
Melun. The two conferences had reached different con- 
clusions. 

A few moments later a telegram from Huguet an- 
nounced that Sir John French 

by reason of the continual changes in the situation, preferred 

to study the question anew before deciding definitely upon 


what he would do. 

So the whole matter of British participation in the battle 
was up in the air again. Could the Fifth and Sixth 
Armies attack without the British? GQG realized that 
Sir John might well be puzzled by conflicting proposals. 
but Huguet’s message had an undertone that struck GQG 
as ominous. It was obvious that there was a misunder- 
standing——or worse. 

A copy of General Instruction No. 6 was immediately 
telegraphed to Huguet and he was asked to transmit this 
order to Marshal French, inform him that it represented 
Joffre’s decision, and ask his approval. 

In addition to this, Captain de Galbert, a liaison officer, 
who was fully acquainted with Joffre’s plans, was sent 
to Melun to explain to Sir John French the extreme im- 
portance which Joffre attached to British codperation in 


“To an American lady who in after years asked him who w: 
the Battle of the Marne, Joffre laughingly replied, “I don’t knov 


who won the battle; I know who would have lost it, in case it ha’! 
been lost.” 
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De Galbert lefe GQG about 


se of the order. 
M. 
SEPTEMBER 5 

s view of the situation on the morning of Sep- 

5 is expressed as follows in his memoirs: 

1¢ uncertainty which obtained in regard to the intentions 
he British at this critical moment was altogether agon- 
x. I felt I must obtain the codperation of their army at 
price. If it was refused me, I saw the victory I anticipated 
ping from my grasp. 

loftre appealed to the French Minister of War to put 
diplomatic pressure upon Sir John French and call his 
attention to the importance of attacking wholeheartedly. 
He informed the minister that he had decided to throw 
everv available French soldier into the battle. 

While awaiting de Galbert’s return, Joffre signed orders 
for the participation of the Third and Fourth Army in the 
impending battle. The Third Army would attack to the 
west. The Fourth Army would initially hold in pl ace, 
but be prepared to resume the offensive later. 


About g:00 A.M. de Galbert returned with bad news. 
He reported that he had not seen Sir John French or any 
officer of his entourage, and had left the order with 
Huguet. Then Huguet sent word that the British had 
retreated again during the night, and that feeling toward 
he idea of an offensive was lukewarm at best. He be- 
lieved that Joffre was the one man who could possibly 
change the attitude of Sir John French. Joffre decided to 
go see the British commander personally. 

However, at 9:15 A.M. excellent news arrived. Huguet 
called up and said aoa the British had agreed to “conform 
to the intentions expressed” in Joffre’s attack order, but 
“by reason of the withdrawal carried out last night,” it 
would not be able to occupy “exactly” the position as- 
signed, but would occupy a position a little to the rear 
of it. 

This was a definite, clear-cut statement, but Joffre was 
taking no chances. He would go to Melun anyhow. The 
British might change their minds again, or they might 
demonstrate imensed ¢ of attack. Forthwith, he had the fol- 
lowing message sent to Huguet: 

General Joffre is leaving for Melun where he will arrive 
about 2:00 P.M. He wishes to make a point of going person- 
ally to thank Marshal French for the decision he has taken. 
Sir John French received Joffre in the salon of a chateau 

where he was quartered. Joffre stood with his back to a 
window, and faced Sir John French across a large wooden 
table. He began to speak at once—in French. Joffre was 


‘What hat de Galbert actually did at British GHQ is a mystery. Sir 
John French in his book 1914 says that Huguet, with a staff officer 
from Joffre, visited him during the night and gave him Joffre’s 
proposals. Wilson says Huguet brought him Joffre’s orders at 3.00 
A.M. and that he saw Sir John at 7:00 a.m. and that “the latter 
aa agreed to retrace his steps and join in the offensive.” Huguet 
s Wilson took Joffre’s orders to French at 3:00 a.m. Both 
Jos ire and Captain Muller (Joffre’s aide), say de Galbert returned 
to Bar-sur-Aube “without having been able to see Marshal French 
or his staff.” The British Official History states that the officers at 
GHQ did not see de Galbert that night and suggests that Huguet 
did not let him see any British officer. De Galbert was later killed 
tion. Therefore it seems to be a clear case of “pay your money 

an’ take your choice.” 
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never an orator but the gravity of the hour lent him an 
unusual eloquence. General Spe ars bears witness that this, 
coupled with his obvious sincerity, deeply moved his 
audience. 

Joffre explained his plan and the great opportunity chat 
was at hand and that might never come again, He was 
going to throw every French soldier into b: attle; the time 
for retreating 
must die where they stood. 

He thanked Sir John French for his decision and said 
that history would have dealt severely with the British 
had their army been absent from the decisive battle. He 


was over. Those who could not advance 


said that success now depended upon a vigorous execu 
tion, and particularly upon the action of the British Army. 
He asked wholehearted cooperation, saying that the honor 
of England was at stake. He ended simply 
in psp name of France.’ 

To quote General Spears, an eyewitness: 


“Tl beg chis 


We all looked at Sir John. He had understood and was 
under the stress of strong emotion 
welled over and rolled down his cheeks 


Tears stood in his cvyes 


Sir John turned to an English officer and exclaimed, 
“Daman it, I can’t explain. Tell him that all that men can 


do, our fellows will do.” 


So then they all took tea. 

There can be little doubt that Joffre’s visit to Melun 
was undertaken for a more serious purpose than a mere 
“thank you.” 
to make sure that the British commander would not 


Actually he went for two reasons: first, 


change his mind again; and second, to instill vigor into 
the British execution. (See footnote at end of article. ) 

Captain Muller refers to this interview as “the keystone 
of victory” and insists that “for the first time the hearts 
of the two armies beat in unison.” 

That evening GQG settled down in a monastery at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine which four years later was to become 
familiar to hundreds of Americans. Joffre then began to 
draw up a stirring appeal to the French soldier: 

At the moment of engaging in a battle upon which the 
fate of our nation depends, everyone must remember that the 
time for looking backward has passed; every effort must be 
devoted to attacking and driving back the enemy. Troops 
that can no longer advance must hold the conquered ; ground 
at any cost and die in their tracks rather than retreat. In the 
present circumstances, no weakness can be tolerated 
This order completed Joffre’s preparation for the Battle 

of the Marne. 
a ey 

Liddell Hart in his Reputations: Ten Years After, said, 
“Joffre was not a general; he was a national nerve seda- 
tive.” It was a clever phrase and it emphasized one of 
Joffre’s important contributions to the Allied victory. 
Undoubtedly greatness of soul rather than greatness of 
mind was Joftre’s outstanding characteristic as a war leader. 

Unfortunately, Liddell Hart had previously portrayed 
Joffre as an incredibly stupid man who was merely the 
mouthpiece of an irresponsible staff. With all due defer- 
ence to this well-known critic, it must be said, twenty 
years later, his verdict does not agree with that of the 
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French Army nor can it be reconciled with the facts, as 
we now know them. Joffre may not go down in history as 
a brilliant maneuvering strategist or tactician, but certainly 
during the period we have considered he was a general 
and a good one. 

Joffre was by no means stupid. True, he was not 1n- 
ventive, but he knew how to utilize inventive men. He 
was open to suggestions, as all good generals should be, 
but he knew how to reject suggestions that did not fit in 
with his ideas. He could talk to the point when he had 
something to say. His words moved the British com- 
mander in chief to tears and stiffened the resolution of 
faltering French commanders. He was indisputably The 
Boss. The legend of a puppet, swayed by his staff, is just 
a legend. 

Joffre had his faults and he made his errors. For instance, 
he must bear the major part of the responsibility for the 
French defeat in the Battle of the Frontiers. So, too, his 
directive of August 25, while correct in principle, could 
not be executed because there had been a miscalculation 
of time and space. Even the maneuver of the Marne was 
far from perfect. 

But despite all this, few generals in history have 
achieved such an astounding reversal at the expense of 
such a capable and renowned adversary as the German 
Army of 1914. And to minimize Joffre’s share in this 
reversal is to deny credit to the man who conceived the 
plan, set the stage, directed the actors, and bore the re- 
sponsibility. Recent accounts leave no doubt of the im- 
portance of his réle.° 

Let us analyze Joftre’s personal part in the achievement. 
First, with his world ne about him, he adopted a 
sound plan, probably the only plan that could have saved 
France. The guiding idea of tailding up the Allied left 
and of trading ground for time may not be considered 
a flash of Napdiienic genius, but it was clear thinking 
in a crisis. Incidentally, in adopting this plan, Joffre re- 
jected the advice of his most trusted collaborator. 

In contrast to his opponent, Joffre adhered to his guid- 
ng idea. And that guiding idea was to build up the Allied 
lett to the point where it would be able to defeat the Ger- 
man right. On August 24 he began this task and despite 
all difficulties he carried it through. Let us examine the 
results of his tenacity. 

In the Battle of the Frontiers, the German night wing, 
consisting of 30 infantry and 5 cavalry divisions, opposed 
18 infantry and 5 cavalry divisions of the Allied left. At 
the Battle of the Marne, the Allied left wing had 35 infan- 
try and 8 cavalry divisions with which to strike the 21 
infantry and 5 cavalry divisions of the depleted German 
right. In two weeks the relative strengths had been almost 
exactly reversed! The credit for that reversal must go to 
Joffre, the blame to Moltke. 

Unlike Moltke, Joffre supervised the execution of his 
orders, for he believed the ‘‘eye of the Boss’’ was a neces- 


*Among the more important sources which have appeared in the 
last few years are the French Official History, Joffre’s own 
memoirs, accounts by Captain Muller and Colonel Grasset, and 
Spears’ Liaison, 1914. 
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sary element in efficiency. His personal activity durin > the 
period considered 1s astounding. He was here, there, « very. 
where, seeing for himself. And what he could not sce for 
himself, his hand-picked liaison officers saw for him, 
Consequently his decisions were rooted in reality. Lore. 
over, he had been careful to surround himself with 4 staf 
that would “play ball” for him. Once he had mace his 
decision his staff adopted it, regardless of their opinions or 
beliefs. From beginning to end he kept a strong grip on 
the reins and made his personal influence felt. 

He cleaned out weak and inefficient generals. He even 
relieved brilliant commanders when he felt that they 
would not cooperate with their neighbors or subordinate 
their conceptions to those of GQG. The generals who te. 
mained were directed by a firm hand, were heedful of the 
situation of their neighbors and were imbued with the 
spirit of teamwork. 

Moltke never seems to have given a thought to tactics 
but Joffre did. In the midst of the battle he and GQG had 
the courage to lead the way in a tactical revolution. As ; 
result, French tactics at the Marne were far superior to 
what they had been in the Battle of the Frontiers. At the 
Frontiers French units showed a universal tactical in- 
feriority to the Germans, but at the Marne they demon- 
strated that they were capable of slugging with the Ger. 
man Army on virtually equal terms. rue, they won no 
great tactical success, but, on the other hand, at only one 
point did they suffer a serious tactical reverse. The tactical 
improvement which permitted the strategic victory, lay 
in the points stressed by Joffre’s note of August 24, par- 
ucularly in better infantry- artillery teamwork. When the 
French infantry quit trying to win the war by itself, it got 
better results. 

Joffre’s task was singularly complicated by the fact that 
part of the forces of the decisive wing were not under his 
control. As Colonel Grasset points out, it must always be 
kept in mind that Joffre was waging a coalition war—the 
hardest kind. He could not order the British to do any- 
thing; he could only suggest, urge, beg. Moreover, the 
British commander in chief does not appear to have been 
very helpful in the Marne Campaign,’ and this did not 
lessen Joffre’s difficulties. That something approaching 
teamwork and harmonious relations was established at 
the crisis of the campaign is a testimonial both to the tact 
and to the strength of character of the French commander 
This is by no means his smallest contribution, for the 
British Army was essential to success. 

It is true that German blunders gave Joffre his oppor- 
tunity, but for many days before those blunders occurred, 
he had been preparing to meet just such a situation. Mill 
tary history is one long series of mistakes; every battle 
situation is largely the product of errors. Therefore one 
highly important attribute of generalship is the ability © 


recognize the mistakes of an opponent, and take advan- 


*Prior to the opening of the campaign, Sir Douglas Haig, w! 
first commanded the British I Corps and later all the British 
armies in France, wrote in his diary that Sir John French wa 
unfit to command the British Expeditionary Force. 
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chem, as Wellington did at Salamanca and Joffre at 
rhe irne. " 
i. che field of tactics the Marne offers us a lesson of 


lastir z value. In the future, as in the past, sound tactics 
must be based on the liaison of arms. Many new and 
hi efficient weapons have appeared since 1914, but 


the ceamwork of weapons ts as essential as ever. No one 
weapon is going to win the war by itself. The infantry 
could not do it in 1914 and the fast tank and bombing 
airplane will not be able to do it in 1940. Therefore let us 
adapt our procedure, as our weapons improve, without 
ever forgetting the old adage that in union there is 
strens oth. 

| lowever, it is in the field of leadership that the Marne 
Campaign is most striking. One leader through lack of 
will power let victory slip through his fingers. The other, 
undismayed by reverses, willed and fought another battle 
under more favorable conditions. The first leader refused 
to take hold; as a result his dislocated armies fought 
separate battles in divergent directions. The second leader 
kept control and was able to maneuver modern masses in 
accordance with his will. 

The Germans were better trained and had the better 
original plan. But these advantages availed them little in 
face of the fact that Joffre had the will to command and 
Moltke did not. The decisive thing proved to be the char- 


(This footnote refers to the situation that led up to Joffre’s 
visit to British GHQ on September 5. See page 249.) 

There was some justification for French skepticism. The atti- 
tude and performance of British GHQ from August 26 to Sep- 
tember 1 was certainly not calculated to inspire much confidence. 
Sir Archibald Murray, the ever-cautious chief of staff, was a par- 
ticular worry to the French. They believed that he was irrevocably 
committed to a no-fight policy, and thought that his influence might 
cause Sir John French to change his decision at a moment’s no- 
tice. 

The continued British retreat on the evening of September 4 left 
a highly unfavorable impression. To understand this, it is necessary 
to examine events at British GHQ on the afternoon and evening 
of that day. 

Franchet d’Esperey had arranged to meet French at Bray-sur- 
Seine for a conference. For unexplained reasons French did not go 
in person, but sent his Deputy Chief of Staff, General Wilson. 

Joffre’s telegram asking whether the Fifth Army was in con- 
dition to fight reached d’Esperey at Bray. Thereupon, the French 
army commander told Wilson that he was going to answer “yes,” 
and he insisted that the British, too, must join in the battle. 

Wilson and d’Esperey then agreed on a tentative plan. On Sep- 
tember 5 the British Army would face east, with its left on the 
Marne and its right south of Coulommiérs. (See Map 2.) This 
meant, of course. that the French Sixth Army must attack north 
of the Marne. Wilson indicated that he might have some difficulty 
in getting Sir John French to agree to the plan. 

Meanwhile, Galliéni had gone to Mélun, British headquarters, 
to arrange preliminary movements prior to the offensive. Sir John 
was absent so Galliéni dealt with Murray, who impressed him as 
being hostile to any attack at a!l. Galliéni waited several hours but 
French did not return. In the absence of his chief, Murray would 
make no definite pledge; nevertheless a tentative plan was evolved 
for an attack on September 7 with the Sixth Army acting south 
of the Marne and the British attacking south of the Sixth Army. 
This plan, which required the British to make room south of the 
Marne for the Sixth Army, read: (See Map 2.) 


Plan of codperation between the British Armv and the French 
Sixth Army, subject to the approval of Field Marshal French: 

In conformity with the instructions of the French Commander 
in Chief, the French Sixth Army and the British Army decide 
to combine their efforts against the German army that has 
crossed the Marne. 

For this purpose, during the day of 5 September, the Sixth 
\rmy will be put on the march toward the east in such fashion 


THE WILL OF THE 
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acters of these two men. 

“In war character outweighs intellect,” say the German 
FSR. And they add that many stand forth on the field of 
battle who in peace would remain unnoticed. 

It is not enough to conceive and order a maneuver; it 
must be conducted throughout. The problem the modern 
commander faces in the fast-moving division or army 1s 
no more difficult than that which Joffre solved in 1914 
with 1914 facilities. We contemplate faster-moving op- 
erations today, but if those operations are to succeed our 
commanders must still take steps to make their personal 
influence felt and to keep track of their far-flung forces. 

It is true that our tendency toward decentralization has 
been accentuated by the faster rhythm of modern war. 
The purpose of decentralization is to increase flexibility and 
mobility; never should it be allowed to degenerate into 
abdication of command or abandonment of control. Actu- 
ally decentralization facilitates the commander's control 
over big things by relieving him from the necessity of 
regulating little things. 

Although under modern conditions our units will often 
be far apart physically, they must be morally united and 
must operate and cooperate under the all-seeing “eye of 
the Boss.” For even in this machine age the will of the 
leader remains one of the prime ingredients of successful 
warfare. 


that in the evening the heads of its columns will be on the 
Marne between Lagny and Meaux. 

The same day the British Army will change front so as to 
occupy the general line: Mauperthuis—Faremoutiers—Tigeaux 
—Chanteloup, in such a way as to leave the Sixth Army the 
room it needs. 

September 6 the Sixth Army will cross the Marne, directing 
its course toward the east. The same day, the British Army will 
continue its movement and will pivot on its right wing, either the 
6th or the 7th, its left joining the right of the Sixth Army. The 
two armies will then be ready to act in conjunction. 


The line from which the British were to edge away on Septem- 
ber 5 is behind the Grand Morin, generally facing north. At the 
time the memorandum was drawn up, the British were four or five 
miles north of this line. 

Thus, two separate and widely differing plans had been made by 
British staff officers, without the knoweldge of Sir John French 
Joffre’s faultily phrased letter of 8:00 a.m. added to the con 
fusion. This letter spoke of the Sixth Army attacking on the left 
bank of the Marne in the same sentence in which it mentioned that 
the British left would rest on the Marne which, of course, was im 
possible. 

The British Official History states that when Sir John French 
returned to his headquarters he found that two differing plans had 
been arranged, the Galliéni plan being more in accordance with 
Joffre’s letter. This history also states that Sir John was much 
troubled, but that there seemed to be no doubt that Joffre wished 
the British to be withdrawn farther to make room for the Sixth 
Army south of the Marne, and that consequently Sir John decided 
“to retire a few miles further south.” 

It would seem that the sensible thing would have been to call 
GQG on the telephone and inquire as to which of the two solutions, 
if either, had Joffre’s approval. A few moments on the telephone 
would have cleared up the enigma. But no one seems to have had 
this inspiration. It seems that Murray drew up the orders for the 
British retirement before Sir John returned, and it is not altogether 
certain that he did not issue them before Sir John got back 

A decision to withdraw “a few miles”—to the line agreed upon 
by Galliéni and Murray—could not be condemned, since the idea 
seemed to meet Joffre’s approval. However, what the British actu- 
ally did was to withdraw their rear guards some six or seven miles 
heyond the Murray-Galliéni line. 

It was this extra, incomprehensible withdrawal which so alarmed 
the French. And in retrospect we can see that it was one of the 
chief factors that limited the success of the Allies in the Battle of 
the Marne. 
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Our hope of control lies in breaking the chain of 
infection at its weakest link—the early case.— 
Dr. THomas M. Parran, Surgeon General, 

United States Public Health Service. 


ORE and more do the words “venereal disease’”’ ap- 

pear in the public prints. Moreover, they are 
being spoken right out loud in precincts where they were 
hitherto taboo. Our people are belatedly acknowledging 
these scourges of the flesh and are cooperating with the 
United States Public Health Service in the fight against 
them. If the follow-through is strong enough, the cam- 
paign will bear fruit; optimists even hope that we may 
attain the excellent results had in Sweden where sy philis 
and gonorrhea are virtually unknown. 

For years the Army has had to concern itself with vene- 
real disease, and as a consequence its approach to the prob- 
lem is far more realistic than that of the general public. 
Moreover, the Army’s procedure for reducing the vene- 
The results are 
testified to by statistics, and cited by public health of- 
ficers to show what can be done. Even if we concede a 
liberal discount for undetected cases the figures are im- 
pressive. 


real rate has met with marked success. 


But however successful the Army's method of control 
has been, it cannot be said to be truly scientific as long as 
the twin clouds of prudery and punishment hover over it. 
Until they are dispelled, we cannot say that we are 
fighting disease in the most enlightened manner. Touch- 
ing on this point, Dr. R. A. V onderlehr, assistant surgeon 
general, United States Public Health Service, had this to 
say at the recent conference on venereal disease control 
held at Washington: 


One of the chief reasons why success has not been attained 
in bringing syphilis under control is because of its unfor- 
tunate association with morality. Health officers must take 
the lead in teaching the public to regard syphilis as a disease 
and not as a form of moral delinquency. The disease, like 
many others is a communicable one and the fact should be 
so treated at all times. [Dr. Vonderlehr’s italics.] The fact 
that it is spread chiefly through sexual intercourse should be 
given no special prominence in the application of control 
measures. 


The victims of these ailments are diseased—not dis- 

raced. That ts the viewpoint of modern public health. 
The Army might well review its methods in the light of 
Dr. Vonderlehr’s dictum. 

Let us first examine a few of our control measures to 
see if they square with what we know of the psychology 
of * ‘single men in barracks.” We shall concern ourselves 
only with the questions of education and administration. 
The cure of the infected we may safely leave to the 
doctors. 

The regulations prescribe that, by way of education, 
every soldier shall receive a course in what is euphemisti- 


By Staff Sergeant J. R. Ulmer, Infant y 


cally called “‘sex morality.” Generally it is given the 
form of a lecture to recruits, and its character 1s deter: ined 
by the knowledge, good humor, imagination, or gar lity 
Usually it includes a de crip. 


tion of the social diseases, a pious hope that the bh ares; 


of the ofhcer who gives it. 


will exercise restraint come payday, and the address 0: th. 
prophylaxis station. The reference to the last inc cate 
that the lecturer has his fingers crossed. 

The present-day course is the lineal descendant oi or 
given during the World War. Then, also, no 
escaped it; some heard it three or four times as they 
transferred about with the carefree abandon of items in , 
wartime budget. Some of these much-harangued soldier 
built up an nel immunity to a sex-morality lecture t 
was truly astonishing; they could sleep a 
through the loudest oratory. Their 1937 counterparts ar 
no less subject to the anesthesia of repetition. 

In theory the course is sound, but in practice it fails 
of substantial accomplishment. Made a bit less sketchy 
and perfunctory, and given by an ofhcer who patently 
believes what he is saying, the lecture can do some good 

But let it be said here po now that the preparation of of 
a good sex-morality discussion, either oral or written, is : 
difficult task. We must confess that we have never listened 
to‘or read one that struck just the right note. The paucity 
of good literature and oratory on the subject of venereal 
disease is not confined to the military. After years of ex- 
perience in social-disease control work, Dr. N. A. Nelson 
assistant director, Division of Communicable Diseases 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health, is rather 
gloomy on the subject: 

I have yet to discover [says he} the story of syphilis 
any part of it) written in such a way that it could be used by 
the health department and would arouse the interest of the 
man in the street. 

If any one of us were granted an appropriation tomorrow 
for the employme nt of a single sane and unemotional lecture: 
who knew anything about syphilis, where would one be 
found? I would like to borrow a half dozen talks . which 
are not dry and uninteresting tables of statistics, or emotional 
eruptions on sex, or too vivid descriptions of the anatomy 
involved, or the too frank discussion of the unpleasant signs 
of the disease. Who has them to lend? There 1s neither ma 
terial, nor anyone with both interest and ability to produce 1t 


About the only advice we can give in regard to the sex 
talk is that it should leave the moral side of the question 
strictly alone—this for the simple reason that when you 
talk to a soldier about the state of his morals you im- 
mediately get a hostile reaction. You can gain his con- 
fidence only by denuding the talks of prudery and 
sophistry. And let them be given by his own officers 
company commanders preferred. 

As an adjunct to the World War campaign to control 
venereal disease, we had the sex-morality movie. 1 his 
while a step forward, failed in some respects to win the 
confidence of the troops and for curious reasons. Since we 
may expect the movies during the next war, a backward 
glance may not be amiss. 
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arto titled Fit to Fight was hurriedly written by 
known genius; and a few soldiers and feminine 
. rkers were pressed into service as actors and ac- 
A ukase went forth that no soldier was to escape 
this epic. As in the case of the lectures, many 
ds endured the film several times; and the more 
d snored gratefully through the second and sub- 
{ performances. 
» Fight concerned itself with the fortunes of a 
q t of likely lads who had ‘listed for the wars. First 
vere rapidly seen out of cits into uniform, under a 
g barrage of critical comment from the audience 
as to the superior style and fit of army clothes furnished 
screen soldiers. Then the climax was reached as the heroes 
idly stroll the city’s streets. 
lere they are accosted by a foursome of Jeze ‘bels whose 
tives are obviously immoral and pecumary. Soldier 
promptly scorns their advances. Soldier “B” com- 
promises by stealing a kiss and departing. Soldiers ““C”’ 
nd “D” hesitate possibly they have heard the sex- 
morality lecture only once. Be that as it may, they do not 
heed the pleadings of “A” and fade out in company with 
the fleurs de la rue. ““A” vanishes in a close-up wearing 
a look of regret and self-righteousness. . 
[he next reel shows leas hap pened to “B” and “C” as 
: result of yielding to the flesh. Indeed, we are shown 
with such a wealth of phy siological detail and pathological 
exactitude that at every performance a few of the chicken- 
earted give up their preceding meal. 


because he was sagacious 
enough to take out insurance at the prophy laxis station. 


Nothing happened to “D, 


The showing of this shocker was usually marred by the 
comment of the unregenerate upon the appearance of the 
bogus courtesans. A few would always loudly asseverate 
that the gals were too lacking 1 in comeliness to engage in 
such commerce with success. 

Therefore, let that oficer who spends the period of the 
next war in the unhappy business of procuring for a cel- 
luloid bagnio require a reasonable amount of pulchritude 
in his actresses, in order not to overstrain the credulity of 
the troops. 

Dr. John H. Stokes, professor of dermatology and 
syphilology, University of Pennsylvania, in discussing his 
efforts to educate the physician along these lines, esti- 
mates the potential value of exhortative or informative 
talks as second to that of motion pictures. And he is not 


too greatly impressed by the work of motion pictures, for 
he says: 


Of pictures, still and moving, I can only say that years 
of medical barnstorming and experiments performed in my 
own classes have convinced me that they are beg -guiling but 
comparatively ineffective. 


As a possible accompaniment to the talks and pictures, 
it may be that we have not made the most of pamphlets. 
These should be couched in simple terms and well-illus- 
trated. A booklet will be carried away physically, for a 
short distance at least, and there is alw: rays the chance that 
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it will be read. It would be helpful to leave pamphlets 
about in dayrooms, libraries, and other places where 
soldiers foregather. 

So much tor the educational held. I et us now considet 
the admunistrative side of the picture. Here we encounter 
a procedure that the experience of the public health serv- 
ices of all countries has shown to be a cardinal error. Its 
name 1s punishment. 

We say to the soldier: “If you are fool enough to get 
infected, go on sick call at once. If you turn in early 
enough, we can virtually guarantee a cure, and in later 
life you will be spared the serious consequences that fol 
low neglect. 

“Of course, we will court-martial you if you haven't 
taken the prophylaxis; and during the period you are unfit 
tor duty we will confiscate all but five dollars of your pay 
per month.’ 

At least, that’s the way it sounds to a solc hier. 

They hide 
their ailments and tinker with self-treatment. The less in 


Consequently many try to beat the game. 


telligent fall for qu: acks or pin their faith on the hitty-cent 
pills and lotions advertised in the latrine of any well 
conducted poolroom. [ hose who lack the Sti ibility ol 

few hashmarks may even go over the hill. In their eager 
ness to esc ape punishment they disre gard the serious con 
sequences that follow ne glect or improper treatment 
Such men have not been touched by the educational pro 
gram, nor does the threat of court-martial and loss of pay 
serve any other purpose than to keep their names off the 
venecre; al report if they are clever enough or luck K\ enous gh 
to escape detection. And it 1s too much to expe ct th: it men 

o lacking in regard for themselves will show any tor 
ve Fhe, become spreaders of the intection they 
carry—a menace to the health of the command and the 
community. These men must be brought under control 
even if this involves a complete about-face. 

What shall we do about it? 

As an initial step, abolish the trial by court-martial. 
Next repeal the law prescribing forfeiture ot pay. In 
brief, treat these infections as dise ases and label the m “line 
of duty.” 

What would happen? 

The removal of the threats to purse and reputation 
would result in a greater number of venereals being treated 

more would turn in. Thereafter the treatment rate 
should stabilize at a higher level, pending that happy day 
when the rate for the country as a whole will diminish. 

This won't look sO well on the monthly report, but at 
least it will show the true state of affairs. For all but the 
naive know that the treatment curves for organizations 
stationed under the same conditions do not necessarily 
present an accurate picture of the venereal situation. Often 
those which indicate a relatively low disease rate actually 
reflect a high rate of concealment. 

One gain from a more rational attitude toward the 
Army’s social disease problem would be an improved of 
ficer morale. No longer would a dismayed company 
commander survey with concern for his record a mounting 
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venereal court-martial rate which he could control only 
by putting his command under lock and key. Moreover, 
there would be less work for the courts, whose members 
are harried enough by their normal duties. 

But these are only incidental benefits that we may rea- 
sonably expect from a policy designed to encourage men 
with venereal disease to turn in promptly. More im- 
portant ts the fact that such a policy would save from their 
folly and ignorance many who might otherwise suffer 
penalties out of all proportion to rm offense. But the 
greatest benefit of all would result from bringing under 





Ma; 
control many sources of infection that might go \ nd 
tected. 

The main objective of the campaign of the | ubli 


Health Service is detection, isolation, and treatm 
The Army already stands on that objc tive 
The sure and 
quicke st way to get it done 1s to abolish the penalties thar 
operate to keep many cases under cover. Legally the 
failure to take the phophylaxis after exposure is a military 
offense but from a medical and social viewpoint it is bad 
busine ss to treat it as such. 


the infected. 
but there is still some mopping- up to do. 


SOLDIERS AND MATH 


By SIVAD PASHA 


And what is be? 


Forsooth, a great arithmetician. 


W. SHAKESPEARE. 


THUS IAGO describes his rival. Obviously he did not 
look upon Cassio’s talent for mathematics as a qualifica- 
tion for advanced military rank. Othello, it would seem, 
held a contrary view since he promoted Cassio over Iago’s 
head. We don’t go so far as that these days but, in one re- 
spect, our system adheres to the Othello tradition. The 
mathematician gets a head start on his fellows. West Point 
takes care of that. 

Largely responsible for this, | understand, was that fine 
man, Sylvanus Thayer, whose statue looks daily upon 
scores of cadets who are skating dangerously close to the 
pro mark. | do not know why this otherwise estimable 
gentleman fell so hard for math. Possibly the tumes had 
something to do with it. In 1815 ours was a new country 
and there was a growing demand for men with engineer- 
ing training. Where better could they be produced than 
at West Point? Moreover, engineering had long been 
closely identified with the art and science of war. In the 
18th Century, fortification was the favored pet of the 
great commanders, and engineers designed and built forti- 
femione. Ergo, the Army should train engineers. And, 
since engineers must have plenty of math, the U. S. 
Military Academy would make majoring in that subject 
com ulsory. 

There are, of course, other factors that might have in- 
fluenced the Father of the Military Academy to give math 
its dominant place. One of these is the theory that the 
study of mathematics trains the mind to solve all prob- 
lems by logical and orderly pig of reasoning. This 
Aattering unction to the soul of the mathematically in- 








clined has been thoroughly discredited by modern psy 
chology but it still survives in the shadows of the Tudor 
Cable towers of West Point. 


The idea that math is the ideal mental exercise for a 
ae. soldier may have had its origin in the legend that 

Napoleon stood high in that subject at Brienne. I am not 
familiar with the coithienibien of Napoleon’s alma mater 
but I am willing to lay a small wager that the talented 
Corsican never went beyond plane geometry. Certainly 
all the math he ever used is compassed in any moder: 
high- -school course. But even if we assume that } Napoleon 
was a mathematical genius, it proves nothing. Neither 
does the fact that R. E. Lee graduated into the Engineers 
The roll of Military Academy graduates carries the names 
of many equally ¢ oifte d mathematicians who never crashed 
the school inisubenes. You name the cadets who ranked 
U. S. Grant in calculus. I'll guarantee to match each with 
five distinguished soldiers who couldn’t tell an asymptot: 
from a catenary. Can you? 

What to do about it? I offer several solutions. The 
simplest is to cut down the credit values assigned the vari- 
ous mathematical subjects, restricting eligibility for as- 
signment to the Corps of Engineers to those cadets who 
and high in the mathematical and engineering courses. 
Another solution is to have all cadets pursue for the firs 
year, or for the first two years, the same courses. After 
this period those who aspire to build dams and bridges 
and work for the WPA, would enter the College of Eng'- 
neering, the others would enter the College of Military 
Art. A third solution would be to make the Military 
Academy a training school strictly for military officers. 
future engineers being sent to Tech. I prefer the solutions 
in the order given. 
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E MISUSE OF AIR POWER 


Ry Dallas 


) ADICAL innovations in the art of war are almost in- 
k° ariably the product of desperation, for it seems that 
nothing else can tear the military profession from its 
habicual slumbering in the voluptuous embrace of ways 
that are old and familiar. Sometimes the desperation 1s 

purely military, being inspired by the terrible anger 
nation against a seine profession which has hoon 
demonstrating itself, monotonously, to be incapable of 
obtaining reasonable results with given resources. At other 


times the desperation ts national, being the result of a pre- 
dicament in which a nation’s ordinary resources for war 

inot furnish adequate insurance against early defeat. 
in “either case extraordinary expedients are likely to be 
conceived and adopted. Since desperation 1 is not very con- 
ducive to wisdom, however, a majority of these expedients 

e likely to be very ill-advised even if some may prove 
to nee really revolutionary. 

One of the reasons why modern Germany has been 
fertile in military innovations has been the desperate pre- 
dicament in which she is placed geog raphically, being 
virtually encircled by other great nations a majority of 
which are either chronically hostile or possessed of inimical 
interests that make their friendship unreliable. Not all of 
the innovations to which Germany has had to resort in 
order to offset this encirclement have worked out to her 
credit, whether one judges on moral grounds or on the 
basis of effectiveness in the exercise of intelligence. The 
invasion of Belgium, the introduction of gas, and the re- 
sort to unrestricted submarine warfare are outstanding 
examples. 

One German innovation in the World War was the 
purposeful aerial bombardment of great cities not in the 
zone of land operations. Such bombardment was not cun- 
fined to installations of particular military importance but 
was directed against the civilian population in the hope 
of obtaining important moral effects. Important moral 
effects of the sort desired were certainly not obtained. But 
there was one important result, and that was to fix the at- 
tention of a horrified world on the potentialities in this 
mode of attack. 

The fact that air raids were of little effect in the World 
War could be attributed to the relative imperfection of 
aircraft at the time. Since the war the capabilities of air- 
craft have been vastly increased in almost every respect. 
The tendency has been, therefore, to assume that their 
greatly augmented destructive power may be of important 
or even decisive effect in future war if used for direct at- 
tack 08 enemy population and civilization. The pros- 
pect of air power being so used has naturally inspired an 
intense horror, and this horror has made the prospect a 
matter of terrible fascination, even for military men. 

; alarmists and air power enthusiasts 

n great numbers have screamed themselves hoarse for 





P?. Jevine 


half a generation over the danger trom the air, and the 
sceptics and conservatives have been unable to answer 
them effectively because the c apabilities of the latest types 
of aircraft have never been put to the test in a major war. 
C onsequently civilian populations are mentally numb 
with dread and inclined to orient their military policies in 
expectation of the worst. This psychology favors emphasis 
on air power as a means of defense and preventive attack. 

Because of the extraordinary attention which has been 
focussed on the possibilities in the use of aircraft for 
waging war on civilian populations, the whole military 
profession in European countries has been deeply drawn 
into consideration of just what those possibilitie s are. This 
has involved study of the manner in which the airplane 
may best be used for war on civilian population, since 
only on the b: asis of such tac tical study can the re al po- 
tentialities be judged. But once in this favorite field of 
tactics the military mind is lost! It seems never to have 
occurred to the dervishes of air power to inquire whether 
attack on civilian population can really be effective in 
achieving the political end of war, which ts the destruction 
of the enemy’s will to resist. 

It 1s not intended to question the power of the airplane 
to effect extensive material destruction, although the ex- 
act extent of this power is debatable. It may mierdy be 
pointed out that material destruction is effective only as it 
contributes to destruction of the will to resist. The mili- 
tary art has long since recognized that destruction of ma- 
terial power to resist, if sufficiently extensive, is certainly 
destructive of the will to resist. Therefore, in so far as air- 
craft can be used for this purpose, there can be no question 
of their utility as an instrument of war. There remains, 
however, the question of whether mate rial destruction hav- 
ing no important effect upon the enemy's power to resist 
can have any important effect otherwise in diminishing 
his will to resist. It 1s obvious that such an effect must be 
expected through the creation of fright and discomfort. 
Wanton destruction can therefore hope to be effective 
only in the same way as direct attack on civilian life, 
namely, through breaking a people’s morale. 

The aeromaniacs assume that direct attack on civilian 
population may indeed be effective, and even decisive, in 
breaking a people’s morale. In this assumption lies a most 
extraordinary fallacy. How anyone familiar with the forti- 
tude shown by the human species among the horrors of 
war in the past can make this assumption is not easy to 
understand. The theory that the determination of a people 
to carry on war can be broken by mere punishment rests 
upon the grossest misunderstanding of the social psy- 
chology of war. Since exactly that theory is finding cred- 
ence today, even in the circles of military supreme com- 
mands, it is desperately necessary to impress upon the 
minds of all who are thinking about future war that the 
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It has not occurred to the dervishes of air power to 
inquire whether or not attack on civilian population 


can really destroy the enemy's will to resist 





determination of a people to prosecute a war Is dependent 
not at all upon the punishment to which that people 1S 
subjected, but upon two things: (1) its belief in the 
justice of its cause, and (2) its belief that it has a fair 
chance of winning, or in any case, of avoiding defeat. 
For substantiation of this assertion let one study the causes 
of the German collapse in 1918.’ 

If those who think and speak so much about attacks on 
civilian popul: ition can only be made to grasp this simple 
truth, the world may be saved a great deal of bootless 
musery. There ts no more sense in the idea of such attacks 
than there would be in that of massacring all prisoners of 
war. Quite aside from the certainty of retaliation, can it 
be supposed that the killing of all prisoners would terror- 
ize an enemy into submission? On the contrary such action 
would reinforce the opposing people’s belief in the justice 
of its cause to such a degree that the difficulty of subduing 
that people would be enormously increased. One of che 
main objectives in war must be the weakening of that 
belief by political strategy, and it would be madness to 
destroy the possibilities which lie in this direction by resort 
to wanton violence. The proper conduct of war demands, 
on the contrary, that every effort should be made to 
weaken the enemy’s belief in the justice of his cause by 
magnanimously abstaining from all acts of cruelty which 
cannot have an important effect in weakening material 
power of resistance. 

Let it be remembered that Germany's cause was ruined 
in the last war by the covetous invasion of Belgium and 


Every officer who may be called upon to exercise high command 
ought to be required to imbibe once a year, with the same insistence 
with which the articles of war have traditionally been read to soldiers, 
the documentary materials published by Ralph H. Lutz in his Causes 
of the German Collapse in 1918 (Stanford University, Calif., 1934). 





the resort to unrestricted submarine wartare. It was th 


moral indignation against such “immoral” actions whic 
brought che lethargic Anglo- Saxon peoples wholeheart 
edly into the crusade against Germany. The morale facto: 
may easily be decisive in modern war, into which man 
nations are all too easily drawn. The nation that is wise 
will go out of its way to avoid attack on civilian popula 
tion in the hope that the great force of moral opprobriun 
may fall upon its less astute enemy. For thus may its ow: 
will to victory be reinforced and the passive or active sup 
port of other peoples obtained. 

The only proper use of violence in war ts for taking away 
a determined people’ s hope of victory, and this can be ac 
complished only by destroying or neutralizing tha: 
people's material power for attack or resistance in what 
ever degree 1 is necessary. The proper objective for interior 
air raids is therefore the mechanism of supply and com- 
munication and not the populace. 


Two points may be made in conclusion. In the firs 
place, if attack upon civilian population were effective in 
destroying will to resist, such attack did not have to await 
the advent of the airplane. It has almost always been pos- 
sible, yet, as the result of painful experience, the race had 
learned, before the aeromaniacs frightened it out of its 
wits, that such attack was both ineffective and unwise 
Hence the well-known and formerly respected rules o! 
land warfare. In the second place, if the military profession 
is inclined to resort to mere punishment as a mode ol 
prosecuting war, it will do well to refer to our existing 
knowledge 1 in the field of penolog: », where will be found 
eunilone proof that brutality o ‘punishment has never 
been effective as a deterrent to the human will but rahe: 
a provocative stimulus. 
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actics Isn't Common Sense ®yMPERTINAX 


ERE’S nothing to tactics but using common 


“\ old soldiers never die, they say. And since phrases 
ue» toriously longer-lived than their originators, pre- 
sumably that one, like the babbling brook, will go on 
bas Coicsiahe, whenever and wherever tactics 1s men- 
tio some one comes out with it. You even hear it at 
service schools where they should know better. 


L'sually the some one proceeds to prove the worth of 
his pearl by quoting the formula of successful generalship 
credited to General Nathan Bedford Forrest: “Git thar 
fystest with the mostest.”” As if this second catchword 
proves anything except that the general probably produced 
it on the spur of the moment in order to silence some 
simp leton who plagued him with demands for the secret 
of his victories. Nevertheless, the listeners nod agreement 
and try to look wise and full of homely common sense. 

Now, a good phrase 1 is a dangerous thing. To cite but 
one example, “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” cost 
James G. Blaine the Presidency. The trouble ts that, true 
or false, people tend to believe a well-turned saying, how- 
ever specious. Especially is this so if it caters to vanity 
or purports to be the signpost of a primrose path leading to 
success. And, of course, using the second aphorism to 
bolster the first makes an appeal to both human failings at 
the same time. 

You say to yourself: ‘“Hell, I'm just chock-full of good, 
sound, ordinary sense. I’m the possessor of normal intel- 
ligence. Why should -1 waste my tme studying, en- 
deavoring to evolve rules for a science that has no rules? 

“Look at Forrest. He had little formal education and 
none military. Yet he got along. Even Jackson, Lee, 
Grant, and Napoleon received but a scant military edu- 
cation compared to mine. Obviously, the secret is com- 
mon sense. Therefore, when the squeeze is put on me, 
I'll just dip into the old horse sense and clean up 

lt sounds good, brethren. But I can’t believe it. I've 
spent years swallowing ) yarns like that, but this time I 
pass. | won't even try to believe it. 

To be sure, the illustrious gentlemen mentioned above 
were not educated officers after the modern fashion. But 
I deny that any of them, even General Forrest, lacked a 
higher military education. The point is, their Leaven- 
worth and War College was that hard school whose tui- 
tion is casualty lists, lost battles, and the fate of whole 
peoples. True, Forrest had no military background; but 


he had what was infinitely better—an alert brain. He 








Peoyale tend to believe a well- 


turned saying, however synecious. 











learned fast. Long before the Civil War ended he had 
mastered the principles of his own peculiar brand of war- 
fare and constantly applied them. 

It is ridiculous to say the solution of a tactic al problem 
is a matter of common sense. Regard the other four of our 
list. “Mad Tom” Jackson rode against the foe with a 
Bible, Napoleon's Maxims, and a sack of lemons jostling 
each other in his saddlebags. In his fanatic heart reigned 
an iron God. His stern, grey eyes perceived every enemy 
weakness and refused any human weakness to his men. 
In his brilliant, — mind revolved the plans that 
changed “Mad Tom” to “Stonewall.” Do you name Lee 
the apostle of common ial The gambles he accepted, 
the plans he conceived, would never even have occurred 
to a general of common sense, but only to one of uncom- 
mon sense. Yet Lee was a fine tactician; his battles were 
the bulwark of one nation and almost the bane of another. 
Then Grant is your man! “Tl fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer!” So stuffed with common sense 
was Grant that he was a middle- aged failure until the 
Civil War brought problems that demanded an unusual 
mind to solve. Napoleon? The man who had faith in his 
star. The man who dreamed of condensing Europe into 
an empire. The man who married a Josephine (perhaps 
it is unfair to refer to affairs of heart 1n a discussion of this 
sort) and divorced her to establish a dynasty. The gen- 
eral who confounded his common-sense opponents. Na- 
poleon’s intellect bore the same relation to common sense 
that an eagle bears to an ant: namely, they are not even 
the same species. 

To carry this further, Field Service Regulations, U. S. 
Army, 1923, contains military principles derived from 
experience just as are an actuary’s tables of mortality. Both 
eliminate the errors‘of common sense. They are mathe- 
matically true over a period of time. Does your common 
sense tell you that “A strategically defensive mission is 
frequently most effectively executed through offensive 
action?” Does your common sense tell you that the 
safest place you can be is your home? Any insurance 
company can prove by figures that the contrary is true. 

Let us, then, quit poe as a basic ingredient of tacti- 
cal ability the type of intelligence that tells you to come 
in out of the rain. Let us admit that a high, even an un- 
usual, order of intelligence is a requisite. At the same 
time we should remember that the ability to chink straight 
and to the point requires exercise. Intellect grows. 

We should stop doping ourselves with, “There's noth- 
ing to tactics but using common sense.” Instead, our 
young ofhicers should be told: 

“Tactical ability is founded upon a clear understanding 
of tactical principles. It requires high intelligence and 
hard study to gain that understanding to the degree neces- 
sary in modern warfare. Even then, please understand, 
you won't be a Napoleon. But you will be an asset to 
your country.” 
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The 130th Infantry and the Flood 
THE 


INFANTRY JOURNAL is not a news magazine. 


Moreover it is not news that the N: itional Guard of the 


states bordering the Ohio River pe rformed yeom in service 


during the great flood of the last winter. However, we 


cannot refrain from inviting the attention of our readers to 
the fact that one of our 


‘starred’ Honor Roll regiments 


against the tragic backdrop of 


played a conspicuous role $ 


that national disaster. 


We refer, of course to the 130th Infantry. From the 
_ until the 
outlaw rivers withdrew to their proper channel, the Illi- 


nois re gime ne 


moment that the flood waters became a menace 
was on the job. On January 21, when it 
first bec ame evident that a serious flood might be in the 
making, Adjutant General Black dispatched Lieutenant 
Celene) Robert W. 
server. 
the 


Davis to the threatened area as an ob- 
Based on a hurried personal reconnaissance and 
“up-tiver water-level reports, Colonel Davis made 
a swift and accurate estimate of the situation. He saw that 
prompt action would be needed to avert appalling loss of 
life and so reported. Governor Horner and General Black 
lost no time. Units of the 130th Infantry were ordered into 
the flood area and the full resources of the state were 
made available for the work of rescue and the feeding and 


care of the destitute. 

Gradually the waters ap proached an all-time flood high, 
inundating hundreds of square miles of the southern 
Illinois area. Thousands, reluctant to abandon their homes, 
were marooned without food or fuel. These became the 
first concern of the troops who brought them to safety in 
trucks and boats. 

The rescue work was carried on under the most trying 
conditions. Rain that turned to snow as it fell imposed 
hardships on the soldiers as well as the flood sufferers. 
Moreover, it clung to the commercial telephone and tele- 
graph lines until it broke them down. The Guard met 
this emergency with its own radio equipment, supple- 
mented by the sets of amateur operators and those of 
other relief agencies. Within two days after the break- 
down of the wire communications systems, a radio net over 
the entire flood area had been established. 


Besides evacuating thousands of marooned families the 
men of the 130th Infantry patrolled levees, distributed 
supplies and policed inundated towns. In Harrisburg the 
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nautical activities of Companies A and B and the Servic, 
Company won for them the name of the 130th Gondoli 
In Cairo the 3d Battalion assisted in the evacuation 
but the able-bodied men, patrolled 17 miles of leve: 
and night, and cooperated with the military and « 
agencies in solving the numerous problems that confront: 
the detenders of chat flood-beleaguered city. In ihe s 
tions of the flood area, the aches companies of the reg 
ment served in like manner the needs of the distressed 
citizenry. For every unit of the 130th Infantry was ou: 
and everywhe re the re was work to do and proble ms oO 
lief and rescue to be solved. It was a crisis to test the fort 
tude, resourcefulness and stamina of both officers and m« 
and it is to the everl: sting credit of Colonel Davis and h 
regiment that they met it in a manner that won the prais 
ond admiration of the stricken communities. 

As the waters subsided those units whose services wei 
no longer needed were withdrawn, but late in Februar 
there were still some 300 men and 25 officers on duty 
the flood area. 


What the 130th Infantry was doing in Illinois was du 
plicated in all or in part ‘by National Guard outfits 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. The INFANTRY JOURNAI 
joins heartily in the chorus raised in praise of these units 
but it takes a speci: al interest and pride in the deeds of the 
130th. We can’t claim that The Journat which goes t 
the home of every officer in the regiment has publi! 1ed 
any articles on the technique of flood relief, but we lik: 
to think that it has played a part in creating the high stat 
of efhciency which was so eminently Aeciinendebinied bv o 
of our most prominent 100° outfits. 
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Infantry Rifle and Pistol Teams 
IN EARLY April the Infantry rifle and pistol tean 


for 1927 assembled at Fort Benning for the first phase ot 
the training. Mayor C. M. Easley, 3oth Infantry is ¢ 
officer in charge of the teams. Captain Kameil Maertens 
23d Infantry, Fen Sam Houston, is the rifle coach 
Major R. O. Miller, Headquarters Special Troops, ! 


Lewis, is the pistol coach. 


Fifteen Infantry regiments are represented by a tot 
forty-nine candidates for the rifle team and thirteen candi 
dates for the pistol team. Three enlisted men of Comp 
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ngineers, Fort Benning are taking the training 
Infantrymen. 
raining at The Infantry School is in the nature of 
for the troops stationed there, and a workout for 
cted shots from other stations. 
t June 1st a reduced squad will move to Erie Ord- 
Depot at LaCarne, Ohio, for the second phase 
training. There it will be joined by additional 
lates whee have been undergoing additional in- 
2 at their home stations. The: squad will remain at 
1e until the completion of the National Matches 
eld at Camp Perry, August 22d to September 11th. 
ir will enter teams in the ladiane State Matches and in 


Riete TEAM CANDIDATES 
1st Infantry 


Sergeant Oscar L. Gallman 


2d Infantry 
Sergeant Thomas Y. Wright 


5th Infantry 
Sergeant Lloyd P. Jenkins 


Sth Infantry 
Sergeant Joe B. Sharp 


oth Infantry 
Sergeant Oddis L. Lowe 
Sergeant Max W. Link 
Sergeant Frank M. Conklin 
Sergeant August M. Runge 


roth Infantry 


Corporal Burney Burnett 
Corporal Clement Hensley 


11th Infantry 
Sergeant Charles H. Culver 


18th Infantry 


1st Lieutenant Maurice E. Kaiser 


23d Infantry 
Sergeant Clarence L. Umberger 
Sergeant William H. Go hard 


24th Infantry 
Captain Frank R. Lloyd 
2d Lieutenant Loyd E. Fellenz 
2d Lieutenant James O'Hara 
Sergeant Troy Berrien 
Sergeant James H. McCrary 
Corporal James Powell 
Corporal Benjamin Adams 
Pvt. 1st Class Rod Wilkerson 
Private Cleophas Dickerson 


26th Infantry 
Sergeant Theodore J. Cool 


29th Infantry 
Staff Sergeant William C. Kjelstrom 
Staff Sergeant Frank Palmer 
Sergeant Charles H. Wills 
Sergeant David Hamscher 
Sergeant Leo Dawson 
Sergeant Roy R. Wilson 


the New England Matches to be held at Wakefield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Infantry shooters hailed the selection of Major Easley 
with approval. For he brings to the job nearly thirty vears 
of shooting experience, garne red in virtually every type of 
rifle competition from bush le ague to National Match. 
He was a member of the Texas Rifle Team for five years 
prior to 1916. He has been five umes a member of the 
Inf antry Te am squad and he shot on the winning teams 
of 1920 and 1G27 


The distilled wisdom of three decades 
of shooting, says Adios Easley, is a disinclination to peer 
into the future. So, for the ume being, The Infantry 
Squad is short on prophecy and long on practice. 


Sergeant Lynn H. Clement 
Serge ant Raymond E. Dalby 
Corporal C ‘laude E. Cutshaw 
( “orporal Roderick R. McLeod 
Corporal Willie A. Strother 
Corporal Lloyd R. Isbell 
Corporal Lawrence A. Beck 
Corporal John H. Wilson 
Corporal Wallace B. Moncrief 
Corporal Carlton Dunn 

Pvt. rst Class Damiel S. Huntley 


30th Infantry 
Pvt. rst Class Mack Garr 


The Infantry School 


rst Lieutenant Harvey H. Fischer 
1st Lieutenant Victor E. Maston 
ist Lieutenant Roy E. Moore 

rst Lieutenant James W. Coutts 
1st Lieutenant Avery M. Cochran 
ist Lieutenant Walden B. Coffey 


Attached for instruction from 4th E ngineers 
Sergeant Clarence B. Evans 
( ‘orporal Ned .. Coleman 
( orporal Johnme Key 


Pistot TEAM CANbIDATES 
18th Infantry 
Captain James H. Marsh 


29th Infantry 


Corporal James A. Tumlin 
Pvt. rst Class James W. Carver 
Pvt. 1st Class Ralph Clemons 


66th Infantry 
Captain Thomas H. Allen 
Sergeant Hugh G. Hall 
Pvt. 1st Class Arden King 
67th Infantry 
Sergeant Arthur O. Topper 


Infantry School Detachment 
Corporal Sedgie B. Tynes 


The Infantry School 
Captain Oswaldo De La Rosa 
rst Lieutenant James E. Glattly 
ist Lieutenant Frederick R. Weber 
ist Lieutenant George T, Duncan 
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26th Infantry** 
2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)** 
35th Infantry** 
34th Infantry** 
Infantry officers at Army War College** 
3d Infantry** 
Infantry officers at Command & General Staff 
School** 
130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)* 
11th Infantry* 
ist Battalion, 66th Infantry (Light Tanks) * 
22d Infantry* 
Fort Worth (Texas) CCC District* 
toth Infantry* 
San Antonio (Texas) CCC District* 
2d Infantry* 
161st Infantry (Washington N.G.) 
3d Battalion, 12th Infantry 
Los Angeles (California) CCC District 
30th Infantry 
Sacramento (California) CCC District 
2d Battalion, 28th Infantry 
33d Infantry ' 
182d Infantry (Massachusetts N.G.) 
23d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 
167th Infantry (Alabama N.G.) 
62d Brigade 
Charleston (West Virginia) CCC District 
Minnesota CCC District 
North Dakota CCC District 
8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 
14th Infantry 
Camp Custer (Mic higan) CCC District 
Ruston (Louisiana) CCC District 
Redding (California) CCC District 
Fort Brady (Michigan) CCC District 
2d and 3d Battalion, 185th Infantry (¢ 
N.G.) 
Boise (Idaho) CCC District 
Fort Lewis (Washington) CCC District 


california 














The Honor Roll continues to grow. The current post- 
ing shows eight new acquisitions. They are: 


Camp Custer (Michigan) CCC District 
Ruston (Louisiana) CCC District 


Redding (California) CCC District 

Fort Brady (Michigan) CCC District 

2d and 3d Battalion, 185th Infantry (Calif 
N.G.) 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District 

Fort Lewis (Washington) CCC District 


The 2d Infantry and the San Antonio CCC | )istric; 
get the star that goes with one year's seasoning \ dis 
tinguished company. 

¢ wie 
Improved Type Rubber Boots 


THE Infantry Board has recommended that the xpen 
mental type rubber boot shown in Figure 1 be standard 
ized for issue to the Infantry in lieu of the Present type 
knee-length rubber boot. 

As a result of extensive tests the experimental boots 
were found to be more comfortable than either the hip- or 
knee-length boots because of their lighter weight, the 
flexible uppers and snug fit at the top. 

The height of the experimental boots, 15 inches, was 
found to be satisfactory for general infantry use. 

The experimental boots were found to be — to 
present types for use in mounted organizations. The sm 
fit at the top and around the calf of the leg made hens fat 
more comfortable than open- topped knee- length boots. 





Figure | 


Left—-Standard knee boots, heavy 
Center—Standard hip boots, raised to full length 
Right—Ex perimental boots 
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The market for Cerebrations is going up! Henceforth our literate cocktail-hour tacticians 
stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their contributions to this department. However, the 
price for those ‘dashed off” with scant consideration for the rules of « com position and rhetoric 
will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 

Cerebrations should be beld to four or five hundred words and should be submitted dou 
ble-spaced. They will not be acknowle edged or returned. If ac cepted, you will hear from the 








paymaster in due course Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months 


should be addressed to the janitor. 


Close Harmony 


\ CENTURY ago good infantry that was strong 
enough and that had. courage enough to charge home in 
the face of serious losses, could capture any defensive 
The death warrant of that heroic era was 
patently sealed and signed by the machine gun, but it 
took many a blood bath to drive that fact home. As the 
number of machine guns on the battlefield increased 
and as defensive positions evolved from rigid lines to 
organized areas covered by interlocking bands of fire, the 
futility of an infantry assault upon an undamaged posi- 
tion was repeatedly demonstrated. 

This state of affairs brought about the use of un- 
precedented masses of artillery in offensive operations, 
the idea being to blast lanes into the defended areas, 
through which the assaulting troops could advance and 
operate against the hostile flanks or rear. 

Then came the tank—a new weapon that could drive 
rough-shod over practically all defenses in the forward 
areas. Slow and unreliable as the first tanks were, they 
would probably have been decisive had they been kept a 
secret until a sufficient number were on hand to permit a 
mass attack on a wide front. This was not done, and, al- 
though these new weapons did contribute materially to 
later offensive operations, the Germans were able to irn- 
provise defense against them which was at least partially 
effective. 

If tankers see visions and dream dreams—and they do 

the thought of a thousand or so modern tanks at 
Cambrai in 1916 must be one that causes their eyes to 
shine. Such a force could have swept over the entire de- 
fense, wrecked communications and supply, and routed 
the whole German Army. Will something like that 
actually happen in the next war? Can modern tanks in 
sufficient numbers, manned by crews willing to charge 
home in spite of serious losses, capture any defensive posi- 
tion? Any tanker worth his salt thinks they can. 

Now it seems to me that the spectacular progress of the 
armored fighting vehicle has somewhat blinded the tank 
enthusiasts to the counter-measures that have been and are 
be ing developed. Today nearly every first-class fighting 
‘orce ts equipped with antitank weapons that are effective 

gainst all types of light tanks. We need not consider 


position. 





here the highly efficient tank mine or other passive anti 

tank devises: nor need we rehash the old story of armor 
vs. armament and its inescapable conclusions. Instead let 
us point just one thought that the deadly antitank weap 
on evokes. 

The tactical employment of this weapon on the defense 
may be expected to follow the same general principles that 
govern the employment of the machine 
against infantry: 


gun for defense 
they will be sited in concealed posi 
tions where they are defiladed (at least from observation) 
from the front; they will be mutually supporting and in 
sufficient numbers to cover the area defended; and they 
will be distributed in depth from the main line of resist- 
ance to the regimental reserve line. We shall oo 
not throw our tanks against such a position 


it remains intact. 


so long a 
We shall use our artillery to ibe 
or neutralize enough of the enemy's antitank guns to 
open lanes into the defended areas, through which our 
tanks can advance and operate against the flanks or rear of 
those resistances which escape the destructive fire of the 
artillery. In cleaning up these remaining resistances che 
lowly Doughboy will undoubtedly find occasions when. 
by skillful use of terrain he can take out antitank we: apons 
against which the tanks themselves cannot advance. 

During the World War the infantry learned that it wzs 
not a solo arm, and ever the infantry-artillery duet 
If the tankers are wise they will 
realize that theirs is no prima donna rdle either when it 
comes to prepared positions. In the war of tomorrow 
they will be confronted by much the same problem that 
faced the infantry in 1914. If they are as smart as we 
think they are they will clamor to change the infantry 
artillery duet to the infantry-artillery-tank trio. 


since, 
has sung close h: armony. 


ForTIssIMo 
i are 


Hay Foot—Straw Foot 
DURING the last three years I have served a year and 


a half with an infantry regiment and a period of the same 
length on ROTC duty with an infantry unit. This ex- 
perience has added evidence in support of a long-held 
opinion that our close-order drill and the marching at 
ceremonies have deteriorated since we changed the 
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quick-time cadence from 120 to 128 steps to the minute. 
The prescribed cadence is too fast. Moreover, it is not 
adapted to the physical conformation or the psychology 
of i. American soldier. 

I have at hand a copy of the drill regulations of 1838. 
These regulations prescribe that the “direct step’ in “‘com- 
mon time” be 28 inches in length and at the rate of go in 
a minute. The cadence was increased at the command 
“Quick Time—MARCH” to that of the 


“quick step” 
at the rate of 110 to the minute. 


So obviously, our pres- 
ent conception of a proper march cadence is not founded 
on tradition. We might regard it as an attempt to adjust 
military drill to the tempo of the jazz age, but like many 
another manifestation of the times, it hasn’t a great deal 


to commend it. 

While on a visit to England last summer | was im- 
pressed by the sense of power and force that one gets from 
the deliberate pace of the British Guard regiments. Our 
present cadence, which approaches the staccato pace of 
the French zouaves does not produce this effect. 

Many of us believe that our unnecessarily complicated 
close-order drill should be simplified. Perh: aps some day 
it will be. If so, it should revert to the old marching 
cadence of 120 steps to the minute. Meanwhile, a single 
easily made change in regulations would improve our 
drill. INeANTRY CoLONEL. 


4 4 4 


Styles from Abroad 
A CEREBRATION published in the January-Febru- 


ary number criticises our British-type helmet and makes 
a plea for metal millinery of distinctly American pattern. 
One of the specifications for the improved headpiece is that 
it be designed not to inflict blows on the nose when the 
wearer goes to ground hurriedly. Cerebrationist Reilly also 
offers the intelligent suggestion that the new helmet afford 
better protection to the neck than the present model. 
Both ideas are good but there are practical difficulties in 
devising a helmet that will meet Mr. Reilly's require- 
ments. The Infantry Board's experiments with helmets 
having back extensions have demonstrated that the better 
protected the neck, the sharper the rap on the nose. As for 
the argument that our war bonnet should be remodeled to 
eliminate a foreign aspect, how far would Cerebrationist 
Reilly advocate that we go on that theory? 


What about our 75-mm. field piece? How shall we nid 
this weapon of its characteristic favor of the cog gaulois? 
And how shall we naturalize the 37-mm. gun and the 
Stokes-Brandt mortar? And our bayonets? What should 
we do with our French bayonets? I fear that we can’t af- 
ford to be chauvinistic in our attitude toward imported 
paraphernalia of war. Carried to its logical conclusion 
Cerebrationist Reilly's idea might result in complete dis- 
armament. I prefer to go to the other extreme of adopting 
anything in the way of foreign equipment that our judg- 
ment approves. And so, even at the risk of being looked 
upon as an internationalist in military styles, | urge that 


lune 

we adopt yet one more. I have in mind the Frenc cap. 
teen. 

During the operations in France, the large Frenc cap. 


teen was issued to many American infantry units. The 
men carried it in addition to the canteen that is st part 
of our equipment. It is my recollection that the | :ench 
canteen held more than twice as much as our Ams rica; 
model; the total content of the two was none too much. 

The French canteen meets the requirements o! the 
soldier and conforms to the laws of hydrodynamics. One 
orifice, uncorked, permits the outward flow of liquid 
another and smaller orifice, uncorked, permuts the inward 
flow of air. It is the simultaneous and Opposite movernents 
of these two elements that enable a really well-trained 
soldier to start a trajectory of comforting refreshment at 
arm’s-length and make a bull’s-eye upon his opened 
mouth. 

In his personal experience monograph describing r the 
operations of the 28th Infantry in the Aisne-M arne Of. 
fensive, the commanding officer of the 1st Battalion of that 
regiment states: 

Each man was issued two large French canteens during 
the morning of July 17. These canteens were issued because 
nearly all of the water in the area had been contaminated 
with yperite gas, therefore making it almost impossible ¢ 
get water after they left Mortefontaine. 


Our studies of combat stress the need of bringing up am 
munition and food. Little is said, however, about bringing 
up water, a less-easily handled item. We grant, quit 
properly, permanent priority to ammunition, but [ submit 
that our second consideration should be water rather than 
food. 

The solution I propose is that we devise a large canteet 
to take the place of our present model or to be issued as an 
extra to every man of a combat unit that is going int 
action. INFANTRY. 

5 A 7 A 
Polysyllabification 


B. V. D.’s gripe on abbreviations is only half the story. 
I agree that short cuts in language are bound to turn into 
a code after a certain point. But is a code any harder to 
learn than its opposite—a list of terms each of which fills 
a line? 

Look at these: 


regimental ammunition distributing point 

regimental machine- -gun company ccbnitaiasiler 

special weapons battalion commander 

commanding officer 2nd Field Artillery Regiment 
(tractor-drawn ) 

outpost line of resistance 

mechanization and motorization 

advance guard when contact is imminent. 


The strange thing is that we already have abbrevi- 
ations for most such terms and titles; but we don’t use 
them. Visit our Academic halls, or examine our regula- 
tions or the instructional matter that our schools produce, 
and what do you find? Abbreviations are limited to dia- 
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nd combat orders. You seldom hear them spoken 
them written. Great mouth- filling terms strike 
r or your eve, every one of them halang compre- 
. until the parade of their syllables has passed. 

y occasionally does an instructor become so informal 

oeak or write of a DP, and I have yet to hear one 

line of departure an LD, or an outpost line of re- 
ce an OLR. 

n not suggesting a wholesale adoption of abbrevi- 
ations such as B.V.D. inveighs against—only the use of 
them where they seem sicsenabie. We need them worst, 
perhaps, for titles, where we have the excellent precedent 
of G-1, $-4, ete. S-4 is actually the “the regimental staff 
officer for supply,” but no one ever calls fee that. Ex- 
tending this practice a little farther, we could call the four 
battalion commanders CO-1, CO-2, etc., and use CO-A 

} CO-M for the company commanders. True, all this 
ie | not go on forever, but a little more of it might help. 

As for MLR, LD, we have only to 
make more use of what we now have. And we could easily 
learn to speak of such things as AA and AT defense for 
“ontiaircraft” and “‘antitank,” 
a little farther. 

The only objection I can think of to my suggestion is 
the difficulty it might put in the way of our emergency 
officers. But suppose you ask a civilian friend, the next 
time you see him, what NRA, HOLC, or RFC stand for. 
He may not be able to tell you but he knows what they 
mean. TONGUE-TIED. 

a ae 


You Can't Tell Till You Try It 
| WANT to bring up an old subject and make what I 


think is a new suggestion. 

My subject is the value of close-order drill as dis- 
ciplinary and combat training. Like many another young 
officer in this day, I have what ts practically a closed mind 
on this subject. For I believe that it is not only inexcusably 
criminal to waste time on close-order drill in a limited 
period of emergency training, but that it 1s also definitely 
detrimental to good modern battlefield training. I believe 
not at all in the manual of arms; and I would limit drill 
to eight commands: fall in, right face, left face, about 
face, forward march, halt, double time, and quick tume. 
In fact, I don’t believe in any more than that for peace- 
time, either, 

But let me get to my suggestion. First, I base it on the 
belief that the kind of discipline we shall need in war is 
best taught through a combination of extended order 
drill and combat training. The extended order period 
should be brief—simply enough to demonstrate what 
commands, signals, and orders mean. The main dis- 
ciplinary training then follows in the period of combat 
training—or battle drill, if you want to call it chat. 

Now, then—the sixteen weeks’ emergency training 
schedule at present in force was tested’ at Benning on a 

group of recruits, and found to be practically perfect. But 

here was mo comparative test of a non-drill schedule 


and such terms, 


thus to extend simplicity 


carried out beside it. Therefore, | suggest a further test, 
also using recruits, in which they would be trained with 
an hecho minimum of close-order drill, and with ex- 
aminations at the end of every two weeks to find their state 
of battlefield training. 

For many ea 2 the Spanish Loyalists have been 
fighting, and fighting like hell, against fairly well trained 
troops. The Loyalists have loconed their discipline in 
battle itself. They had to. They haven't had time to even 
think of drill as such. Is there anybody brash enough to 
argue that if we can get men re ady for battle in six weeks 
instead of sixteen it will not be a tremendous contnbution 


to national defense? LOGICAL. 


Clotheshorse 


FOR years I’ve been reading articles about uniforms 
for enlisted men. The said meichie usually were written 
by retired generals, lieutenants fresh out of the 
French dooms designers, and master sergeants named Kuli 
kofski (DEML at Miss Priss’ School for Girls s). 

What do these self-appointed authorities know about 
the soldier's needs? Has General Vanderhoof ever pulled 
a twenty-four hour guard with his ranking calves tightly 
cased in a pair of canvas and sausage-skin leggins? Has he 
ever wrapped ten yards of G.I. bark ap around his shanks 

and consigned the originator of ’em to Hell? 

Perhaps + a Sergeant Kulikofski, who has worn 
slacks the last twenty years, 


Point, 


would he artily endorse our 
beautifully pegged and form- fitting breeches after doing 
the full knee bend forty times at areuille calisthenics? To 
pick up a stray cigar butt or his winnings in a crap game, 
Private Ordinary Sali lier first has to loosen his belt, un 
button his fly and slide his breeches down over his hips. 

Why is an army blouse? It has four large pockets, but 
we can't carry marbles or chalk in ‘em. Maybe it’s just a 
parking space for the assorted badges, buttons and insignia 
that clutter up a soldier's facade. Pardon if we 
didn’ t wear a blouse there would be no use for the garrl 
son belc. It’s all clear now. 

Are we fashion plates or fighting men? Who conceived 
the idea of neck-ties for dog-taces? If they are supposed to 
be ornamental they should be issued in colorful designs. | 
have in mind a creation: purple polka dots on a salmon 
background—to be used for guards of honor. 

What about shoes? A two-toned combination of tan 
and white would wow the populace, especially if worn in 
combination with pink parasols and hair done up in rib 
bons. 

So civilization 1s advancing? But we still wear campaign 
hats and garrison caps. The tropical sun helmet can be 
purchased for twenty-eight cents; a few pennies worth of 
paint applied weekly would keep i it in shape. The troops 
in cold climates would appreciate an old-fashioned soft 

cap with ear-flaps. 

Oh yes! White gloves for our modern axle-grease sol- 
diers. If Private Fetchit has dish-water hands, what of it? 
Ever try to pick up an eel with your bare hands? That's 
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what it’s like when a properly oiled and shined nfle 1s 
handled with white cotton gloves. 

Believe me, we don’t need a new uniform, for uniforms 
aren't issued any more. 
has to like it. 


The soldier buys his clothes and 


The one-inch cravat doesn’t suit, so the post exchange 
pede dles a superior article—one with a noble flair and lots 
of excess tail. The overseas caps are regulation at the mo- 
ment in some units, but they are not articles of issue. You 
guessed it—the company tailor massacres a piece of 
cloth, and here’s your cap. He will also (for a price) make 
you a uniform of the highly touted sand-tan, that will 
bind and pinch in the most unexpected places, and will 
look worse than the issue. The G. I. cotton shirt, roomy 
enough to be almost comfortable, is frowned upon. To 
the post exchange again for a hand-tapered Arrow. 

Personally, I don’t like the lines of my United States 
rifle. The calibre is not suitable. The bore is too long. The 
stock is too bulky. The sights are not modern. I’m won- 
dering —just an idea, you know—whether the Old Man 
would let me stand Saturday morning inspection with 
my Seers-Bluebuck, special hand-honed, light-weight, 
moon-guaged sporting gun? = PERPLEXED CorPoRAL. 


A y y 


Machine Guns at a Thousand Inches 


HOW long are machine gunners to be permitted to 
qualify by work on the 1,000-1nch range alone? How 
long are they to be allowed to speck each bullet hole in a 
paper target thirty yards away, and to re-lay and correct 
after each burst? Granted that this is necessary for pre- 
liminary mechanical training, what has it to do with cov- 
ering an invisible target 800 yards away? 


The most important part of the old qualification course 
was the firing at 600, 800, and 1,000 yards. Even with 
that experience, gunners are helpless when they come to 
combat firing at 1,000 and 1,500 yards if they have not 
had actual practice at such ranges using silhouettes. 

Ten years ago I fired a machine-gun outfit in a platoon 


combat problem which required fixed fire on a column of . 


silhouettes at 1,500 yards. The outfit had previously quali- 
fied 100°,—of which 30°/, were experts—on the old 
course (1928). After each gun had fired a belt, the targets 
were checked. Result: seven hits per thousand rounds. 
Why? Because the men couldn't see the bullet holes in 
the targets, and because they were used to firing at long 
paper screens, with _ carefully strewn in front to 
catch the ricochets. Moreover, they had been making 
“possibles” on the 1,000-inch range with guns shimmed 
up to put five rounds through the same hole. 

Combat firing on field targets is the only true test of 
a machine gunner. Why not sprinkle a few tracers in the 
belts, spot some prone silhouettes at between 600 and 
1,500 yards and let the boys earn their money, and the 
ossifers the Clark Trophy, on the ground instead of the 
laboratory. Emma G. 
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Ma 
Never a Cloud Hangs O’er the Field of Bat: - 


I CAN understand it, and make some allowance: —by, 
not many——when regimental commanders content hem 
selves with a farcical amount of gas-mask work in © \em 
cal training. We: aring masks 1s ” stuffy business a: bes 
and miserably uncomfortable when it is hot. And ¢ js , 
fact that all regiments at least acknowledge the exi-tenc, 
of chemicals in war by including tume for gas drill ov thei 
schedules, however brief that time may be. 


But the clearest evidence that we of the infantry ap 
failing to give their due to chemicals in war, is the minor 
place given to them at the The Infantry School. In las 
year's Regular Course, problem after problem in whic! 
chemicals should have been expected as an every-day pan 
of the tactical situation, made no mention of gas or smok 
The brief course in chemical warfare, which came near 
the middle of the year, was as thorough as the tim per 
mitted. But once it was over, many a problem followed i 
which chemicals played only a minor role, if any at al! 
And in this year’s course, | understand, things are much 
the same. 

As a matter of downright fact, most of the techniqui 
and doctrine of the attack now taught at Benning is pri- 
marily based on non-chemical warfare. It is painfully evi. 
dent that gas and smoke are mainly afterthoughts. W: 
learn to attack up covered stream beds instead of going 
over open ground. But that will work only so long as we 
conveniently forget the mustard with which any modern 
enemy will drench those “best avenues of approach” 
those “favorable terrain corridors.” Isn’t it time for some- 
body to remember that more than one-quarter of our 


World War casualties were the result of German gas? 


Turn the picture around, if you like, and you find again 
the same unwillingness to substitute gas for bullets in de- 
fensive combat. We put goose eggs all over the hills and 
noses, and cover the gullies with automatic fire, and with 
the fire of mortars where they are deep. But do we fill 
them with persistent gas and drive the enemy into th 
open? 

Of course, we are told that gas barriers can be used. 
And in a few problems we see briefly how it is done. But 
for every one of these there are a dozen in which the at- 
mosphere remains pure except for a very occasional use 
of smoke. 

Smoke receives some recognition, but only a grudging 
one. The fact that it blows away in a 12-mile breeze gets 
plenty of stress. Its use is not the commonplace tactical 
measure that it should be, especially in the instruction 
involving small units. 

I make bold to say in conclusion that our largely non- 
chemical approach to warfare is a 1907, and not a 1937, 
brand of tactics. And I give it as my further opinion that, 
since the World War ended, any tactical problem 1 in which 
gas and smoke do not spread over the ground is not worth 
the paper on which it is mimeographed. Worse than that, 
it is misleading and a highs. depapteons practice. 
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hic What? No Maps? rr ee emir : 
V pa ¥; Nise i On ed 
oke PERATIONS mz aps have risen rapidly in importance | it fC ..-° 
> io ‘ where they now may be classified as graphical field | | Vi. 
1 per. [ag orders. They save countless words and considerable time | 7 4 i 
wed; i: as compared to the complete form of written order. Not | ! ‘ . 
at al) fae only that, but a picture on a map lessens the probability [ annes =ine 
much fg of errors and musunderstandings. In fact, the practical cous ait, Ga 
® value of an operations map is so apparent that few staff a 
niqu ofhcers of today would issue a field order without one. , an 
is pri ® Yet, one may ask, what if there are no maps, as ts so 
ly evi- often the case in ictual operations? What will the well ; — 
s. We & trained S-3 do about that? Well, if he is wise, he will | f 
going ® resort to the aerial photograph. And doing so he | 
as we ® utilizes a picture of the ground as it exists at the time of 
1odern [MH issuing the order: not as it was when mapped years before. 438." Scale: /:/5,.000 37 i 
ch” : heal photographs can be printed on paper especially Figure 2—Operations Map 
some r adapted tor m arking with colored inks or pencils. But the 
yf our ® number of prints usually are limited. And even if suf- Figure 1 shows an aerial photograph from which, in 
ras? : ncient copies were a\ aul; able, it would be better to issue Figure 2, 1 tracing was made and converted into the opera 
agai ; them as a separate annex, rather than diminish their in- tions map of a battalion. 
in de : trinsic value with the lines and symbols required on an Either of two methods can be used to obtain multiple 
ls and Bm Operation map. copies of the operations map. [he simplest method, per 
i with § But the operations map can still be had: it can be made _ haps, is to use carb6n paper, as no particular technique ot 
ve fill fe from the photograph. In a short time, a trained man can training is required. The other method entails the use of 
to the trace the essential terrain features shown in an aerial a muimeogr aph machine. (And what war 1s complet 
p! 1otograph onto overlay paper. And from the tracing can without one?) The original tracing is inserted beneath 
used be made a very fair oper: ation map. the stencil and a stylus 1S used to transter its inform: ition 
But onto the stencil. 
he at- T he results obtainc d by either method may not measur 
al use up to the elaborately decorated operations maps to wh h 
we have become accustomed in oul map maneuvers but 
dging they will convey all the terrain information essential 
e gets the commanders ot small units. And that, after ill is a 
actical lot more than was done in many a field order issued 
uction the battlefields of France 
y non- Eee 
1937; Preliminary Test of Improvements 
1 char, for the Browning Automatic Rifle 
which ; 
wristh THE Department of Experiment has just completed a 
that, test of a stock rest for the Browning Automatic Rifk 
~-ay in Figure 1. This rest was developed by C aptain 
si F, 4. Schildroth, on duty at the Infantry School. 
Figure 1—Aerial Photograph i. stock rest is to be used with the Browning Auto 























Figure 1 — Stock Rest for the 
B.A.R.—The rest is locked in 


elevation and traverse by means 


of large threaded washers. It is 
locked to the key-way on the 
stock by the top washer. It can 
be attached or removed in § 
seconds. 


matic Rifle equip 29 with the bipod and shoulder rest. It 
is made entirely of aluminum except tor the steel key 
on the top which engages in the key way fastened to the 
stock. The entire assembly weighs 1'/ pounds. It can 


be installed or removed from the ouock in about 5 seconds. 

Figure 2 shows a typicz al 20-round, full automatic burst 
at a range of 200 yards, using the stock rest. Sufficient 
traverse pr elevation is provided for all combat targets 
that may appear in the area to be covered by one weapon. 

The use of the stock rest greatly increases the flexibility 
of the Browning Automatic Rifle. The bipod and hinged 
shoulder rest increase the accuracy of the weapon and 


(oo 
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permit the utilization of automatic fire; but wit 
stock rest it is impossible to fire on a final protecti 

With a Browning Automatic Rifle equipped with 
rest, it is possible to fill in gaps in the machine-g 
protective lines. The weapon may be laid on a s 


Cted 
point by daylight. In case of an attack preceded by « noke 
or one in the early hours of the morning, effective fire cap 
be delivered on the daylight selected final protective line 
Either semi-automatic or full automatic fire can be used 
Figures 3 and 4 show groups fired with the stock rest 
simulating combat conditions. The rifle was laid on th 
aiming paster. The firer then crawled away from ¢ 
weapon without disturbing the lay. A target-cloth scree; 
was placed 100 inches in front of the gun, complete) 


obscuring vision of the target. The firer then reoccupied 
his position and fired a 20-round burst, full automatic hr 
It will be noted that the burst in Figure 3 is slightly beloy 
the aiming paster, while that in Figure 4 is to the left 


Hx ywever, it 1s believed that they 





are sufficiently accurat 
to cover any assigned final protective line. 






Figure 5 hous the firer in the correct firing posi 
with ‘the bapod and hinged shoulder rest and eck rest for 
delivering fixed fire. 






If several targets are to be engaged 
in succession, the left hand should. grasp the stock rest t 
provide rapid traverse and elevation changes. 







The cut-away forearm shown on the nile in Figure ; 

was developed by personnel of the De partment of | xpet 
ment to overcome difficulties experienced with the issu 
forearm. During test firing, 
per minute, 






at a rate of fire of 100 round 
the standard issue forearm began to char and 







give off smoke after 1 minute and 45 senmenie of firing 
This smoke seriously interfered with proper aiming of th 
weapon. 






After 3 minutes of fring, the issue forearm was 
After 6 minutes of firing, the heat of the barrel 
heat from the burning forearm, was so great that 





blazing. 






plus the 





all che tension was removed from the recoil spring and tl 
weapon failed to function. 






The cut- -away fore arm leaves the entire barrel expe sed 





to the air and interposes a thin sheet of metal between the 




































Figure 2 


Figure 4 
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Figure 5—Improved B.A.R.—Equipped with: Bipod and 
Hinged Butt Plate, Aluminum Stock Rest, Rear Sight 
with Windage Adjustment, Cut-Away Forearm, and 
Brace for Bipod Legs. 


barrel and the recoil spring. With this forearm on the 
weapon, firing was conducted at the rate of 100 rounds 
per minute, automatic fire, for 17 minutes without a me- 
chanical failure due to over-heating and no sighting dif- 
The barrel was then 
allowed to cool for one hour and was fired an additional 
11 minutes at the same rate of fire. No difference could be 
found between the recoil spring in the rifle and a new one. 
In order to eliminate the dispersion which occurs when 
the weapon 1s fired autom: aically with the bipod legs not 
vertical, the Department of Experiment has Pa 
small bar that fits underneath the bipod housing. (See 
Agi 5-) Semi-circular cuts at each end of the bar hold 
he bipod legs fully extended to the right and left, and 
we with the shoulder against the stock assures that 
the legs will always be vertical. 


ficulties due to smoke or flames. 


Test firing with this 
simple device indicates that it greatly increases accuracy. 
Since the bar is pivoted at the center of the housing, it in 
no way interfe res with the normal traverse. 


7 v 7 


Hasty Fortifications vs. Tanks 


THE close association of field fortifications with anti- 
tank defense has brought the various hasty works of open 
wartare prominently into the military eye. Many active 
and passive means for crip pling, stopping, and destroying 
tanks have been devised. 


These anti’s are all fine to John 


Rifleman provided they stop the particular tank be aring 


down on him. 


Otherwise, his inclination is to take cover 


or take distance. Taking distance is apt to be suicidal 
taking cover is much safer. Of the various varieties of 
cover, a hole in the ground is one of the best as a pro 
tection against tanks. 

Despite their claims of crushing ability and shock a 
tion, tanks with ordinary equipment can do little or noth 
ing to a man in a a three- foot hole three feet deep 


nary “foxhole. 


an ordi 
Tanks can barbed wire, they 
can mangle a man or machine gun on the ground, and che 
heavy British tanks of 1915 couli 1 break up house keeping 
in the wide German pits along the Western Front; but 
modern light and medium canted can neither shoot nor 


crush the man who lies or crouches low u 


crush 


a foxhole, o 
for that matter in an open standing tarts em 
placement or slit trench. This has been proved at Fort 
Benning. 

The h isty works shown in Figures I and 2 were sub 
jected to tank attacks to ascertain thet protective \ alue. 
They suffered little. The edges of the Ww alls were crushed 
a few inches and a little dirt Tell into the excavations, but 
there was no appreciable damage done. It is true that when 
the tanks went across the machine-gun emplacement, so 
that one track entered the emplacement, 
platform would have been smashed had i 2 been in the 
path of the track. However, dummies in oe deeper part 


a gun on the 


of the emplacement were untouched. 

The machine-gun emplacement might resist tanks 
better if the gun platform were made deeper so as to take 
the gun mounted in high position. Greater immunity to 
tank rav ages also might be secured by reducing the width 
and length of the empl. acement and the extent of con 
tinuous, open area. 

Squad and section trenches ol the simple standing pro 
file or modified types are no longer looked upon as the 
best kind of excavation when hasty works are 1n order, as 
concealment is the guiding principle. The foxhole is con- 
sidered to be the usual type of pit that a rifleman or light 
machine gunner digs to protect his body while he fires his 
weapon. Tt is dug three and three feet 
deep if time permits; otherwise 2'/ feet deep, which 
will protect a man kneeling; or 1/2 feet deep, which will 


feet in diameter 
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Figure 1—Foxhole and connecting trench. 


Figure 2—M.G. open standing emplacement and slit 
trench. 























Figure 3—Foxhole after six tank charges. 


protect a man squatting. W hen a position 1s occupied 
for any time, the individual pits usually 
shallow connecting trenches (Figure 1). 
The foxhole admittedly iS a crude, hasty shelter as com 
pared to the elaborate trench system of the Hindenburg 
Line. Yet the Line was cr acked, broken, demolished by 
tanks. Foxholes were merely overrun. Crude and simple 
though It 1S, this foxhole is none the less effective. It is 
the nfleman’s individual haven, his antidote for tanks. In 
all Its crudeness, the three-foot foxhole 1s the Doughboy’ S 
equivalent of modern armor. . 


are joined by 


rf e. 2 
Moving-Target Firing 
MODERN infantry must not only be able to protect 
itself against moving aerial targets, but must be prepared 
to att: ack, and to defend itself from the attack of motor- 
ized and mech: inized forces, or moving ground targets. 
In theory the basic principles in hitting a moving target 


are the same for a quail, a duck, : 1 pl: ine, a truck ora enh. 





YARDS 
M.P.H} 300 | 500 | 800 


10 Ya | 1 
20 | l”2 | 2% 
30 | Ik 2 3a 
40 2 2%2 | 4% 





1000 
2" 
3% 
4'le 
5 2 



































Target length leads for moving target firing with the Springfield 
and U. S. Rifle M-1. 

Use of this table will produce excellent results, but it is too 

complicated for use in combat. 
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‘UN 
And these principles hold true whether the Weapr \ is 
shotgun, a rifle, a machine gun or a cannon. The \ apo; 
must be given sufhicient angular aim ahead of the arg, 
so that target and projectile will meet. 

In practice the application of the basic princi; 
firing with the correct angular lead, is dependen \por 
the type, speed and range to the target and the typ 
weapon and sight being employ ed. No one technicue o 


fire can be devised which will be satisfactory w 
wes apons against all types of targets. 


5 


The purpose of this article is to suggest a techni 


firing with the Springfield nfle M 1g03, or the U. S. riff 


M1, at moving ground targets. Test hring, ot a d by 
the Department of Experiment, indicates that this ¢ 
nique will produce satisfactory results. 
probable targets for these weapons will be trucks, 
cars and light tanks, speeds in excess of 40 M.P.H. w 
be exceptional. Considering the probabilities of terrair 


and the accuracy of the weapons, in the hands of average 


troops, 800 yards is believed to be the maximum range fo: 


opening fire. 

Given the range to a target, the speed at which it 
moving and the ume flight of the bullet, it is a simp! 
thing to compute in yards or mils the lead necessary 
order to hit the target. However, if we express the lead 11 
some unit which » a soldier armed with the Springfield 

with its iron sight cannot apply, we have not solved 
problem. 

Mil leads are out of the question with this weapor 
Moreover it is believed undesirable to attempt to express 
the lead in yards. A target at a range of 600 yards trav 
ing 20 M.P.H. requires a lead of 8 yards. It is doubtfu 
if anyone can apply this lead, since it is extremely difficult 
to judge when the front sight of the rile is 8 y ards il 
of a target that 1S continually moving. 





YARDS 


400 YDS.| OVER 
OR LESS| 400 YDS. 


2 
OVER 


Figure 2—Table of leads for moving 
target firing with the Springfield 
and U. S. Rifle, M-1. 


The leads shown are for tagets moving at go degrees to the 
line of site. 





M.P.H. 


LESS 
THAN 20 























These leads should be reduced in proportion to the 
angle of approach of the target. For example: For targets 

proaching at an angle of 60 degrees to the line of site, use ~., of 
the lead shown in the table; for 45 degrees, use 1% the lead; for 
30 degrees, use 14 the lead. 


the gun on level ground do not require a lead. However, if the 


ground is sloping, the target must be given a slight lead. Unless 


the slope is exceptionally steep it is sufficient if the line of aut 
slightly ahead of the target. 


Since the most 


scout 


Targets moving straight towards 





1por 
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cherefore believed to be better to use the target 
is the unit of measure and express all leads in this 
nce all of the probable targets are within a few 
being the same length it is possible to devise a 
table. Figure 1 shows such a table. Undoubtedly, 
y man firing was an expert at estimating ranges and 
speeds, and could remember the table, a high 

age of hits would be obtained. 
fring indicates that the leads shown in Figure 2 
oroduce a satisfactory percentage of hits. They are 
simple enough to be remembered and be applied with fair 
accuracy. All of the targets are long enough to permit 


errors in lead estimation of over Ya. 


If several men are 
firing at the same time, errors in speed, range, and lead 
estimation will be evened up in the long run by correct 
esuumations. 

A more difficult problem than the determination of the 
lead, 1s the determination of the proper sight setting. The 
initial sight setting must be such that it can be used during 
the entire approach of the target. It is impracticable to 
make sight adjustments to conform to target changes in 
range, because of the limited time available for firing. 

Disregarding such features as tank turrets and truck 
cabs, the average height of the usual target will be about 
2 yards. If 800 yards is used for the initial sight setting, 
it is probable that, after the range has decre: ised to hom 
650 yards, the majority of the shots will go over the 
until the 
This 1S due to the 
fact that with a sight setting of 800 vards the trajectory 


target. This condition will continue target 


reaches a range of about 250 yards. 


yards above 
Overshooting is further increased by the 


between 650 and 250 | Vy ards 1S é approxim< ately 2 
the line of site. 
tendency of most men to aim “high when firing at moving 
targets of considerable bulk. 

However, if a sight setting of 600 yards 1s used for the 
initial setting, the trajectory, between 650 and o yards 
range, will never rise more than 1 yard above the line of 
site Therefore, it 1s only mecessary to compensate for 
the 214 yard drop at 800 yards, This is done by instruct- 
ing all men to aim at the TOP of the target and not the 
bottom, until the target is within 650 am 

If the firing is being done with the Springfield, it 1s 
possible to use the battle sight. The drop at 800 yards 
with the battle sight is shunt 3 yards, which means that 
It is not 
possible to use any part of the target as an aiming point 
until it is within 700 y ards. In practice this method has 
not proved as satisfactory as the 600-yard sight setting. 


It 1s necessary to aim ay ard above the target. 


The method of aiming illustrated in Figure 3 has pro- 
duced excellent results in extensive test firing. With the 
sight set at 600 yards the top of the target is used as the 
aiming point until the range has decrensed to 650 yards. 
[he center of the target is ‘used as the aiming point until 
40 yards 1 is reached. The bottom of the target is then 
used as the aiming point. 

The final step comes in getting the shot off with the 
proper lead, and in line with the top, center or bottom of 
the target, depending on the range. The 


following 


\ 


| RANGE » 


650 TO / 





Figure 3—Moving Target Firing. 


method has been found the 
tested: 


most satistactory of thos« 


The gunner swings his sights in line with the rear ot 
the target. If the range is over 650 he then swings across 
the top of the target, on past the front of the target and 
as the sights approach what he believes to be the correct 
le ad he squcezes the trigger quickly, without stop ping 
the swing of the rifle. He repeats this procedure as quic kly 
as he can pick up the target. When the has de 
creased to 650 y ards, he swings through the center of che 
target, and on out to the estimated le ad, and after 400 
yards has been reached he swin; 


y 
5 


range 


s through the bottom of 
the target. 
Using the above method of sight setting and nring 
50°, hits have been made on small 3 x 5 targets moving 
12 miles per hour, approaching from 800 yards to 400 


yards and making 4 changes in direction. 


This method ts entirely independent otf tracer ammuni 
tion or upon observation of the strike, both of which have 
been found unsatisfactory for adjustment of nfle fire by 
individuals firing. The duration of firing is so limited that 
squad leaders cannot correct the errors of more than one 


or two men. 


Above all, men hring must be impre ssed with the tact 
that moving target firing iS far removed from the pre cision 
required 11 “bull S eye” firing. The targets are large 
enough to Piss A. for moderate errors in estimation 
of leads and range. an aimed shot fol 
lowing the correct procedure, but as soon as one shot has 
been fired, it 1s imperative to repeat the procedure and 
fire as many careful shots in a short space of time as pos 


sible. 


Each shot must be 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 
- not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a sound- 
board for the Chief of Infantry. THE FACT THAT AN ARTICLE 
Al EARS IN ITS COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 
INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tiom, the members of the Executive Council, and the Editor. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 








As of June 30th 


THIS is the season when a young officer’ s fancy turns 
heavily to thoughts of efficiency reports. It was not always 
so. Before the war it was generally assumed that efficiency 
reports were the bunk. Everybody knew that the choice 
assignments and coffee-cooling details went by favor, and 
there was a deep-seated belief that the efficiency reports 
filed in Washington had about as much effect on an of- 
ficer’s career as the morning report. The old army game 
was to acquire merit in the eyes of some senior whose 
star was in the ascendancy, Those who wanted to go 
places, played it—and went. 


The pre-war system had obvious defects but it also 
had its virtues. One of these was that it kept officers 
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from brooding too much on what their immediat 
were going to say about them once a year on an AGO 
form. 

Today every ambitious officer is painfully eff 
report conscious. He could hardly be otherwise, k 
that his whole military career may be jeopardized | 
goes into the report submitted on him as of Jun 
And that brings us to the single point that we woul 
in this brief Secdnine of a broad subject. 

Under present conditions, rating officers hold 
to make or break that calls for something more than ; 
perfunctory review of efficiency reports by next higher 
commanders. Safeguards against the abuse of the im 
diate cnamnnaniet’s prerogative exist and should be 
voked. If the report show 
evidence of personal prejudice or musinterpretation of the 
spirit of the rating instructions, the next higher com 
mander can and dood compel the reporting officer to 
correct it. It does little good to rate the officer up or dow! 
in the indorsement; it 1s the original report that counts 
not the indorsement. 


immediate commander's 


Do we hear some objector say “You can’t compel a 
ofhcer to certify to something that he doesn’t believe? 
Strictly speaking, } you can’t. But resourceful senior officers 
who also make out efficiency reports, have at their —_ 
an eminently practical means of educating reporting of 
ficers in the technique of doing night by subordinates. 


Up! 


EVERY time we look at the circulation graph, that 
famous old poem Casey at the Bat comes to mind. Sine 
the editors’ minds are alleged to work in a sub-human 
manner, we feel that we had better explain just why our 
splendidly rising circulation graph evokes the doleful 
climax of that immortal American saga. 

It’s this way. Circulation has been climbing steadily 
for nearly three years, and during tat time our graph has 
not showed a single reversal. Now that is a record in 
which the Infantry takes considerable pride and it is 3 
record that we will do our utmost to preserve. But rig ght 
there is where we begin to think of the awful fate that 
overtook poor C asey. Casey, you remember, had been 
hitting the ball; his batting average had climbed steadily 
and his home town never thought the day would com 
when he would take a healthy swing at the ball and miss 
But it did come. And it is the fear that we shall be 
visited by a like catastrophe that troubles us. When the 
flow of our new subscriptions dries up for a few days you 
couldn’t pry a smile out of The JourNat Staff with a cold 
chisel. During those gloomy periods it lives with the 
thought that the next bi- monthly posting of the scort 
will show a drooping graph. And a drooping graph 
means farewell to our ten-thousand objective. 

Our upward march depends on two things—a good 
magazine and a stalwart corps of field agents. We have 
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T he Staff Posts the Score 


both and we hope to keep both. But, unfortunately, there 
is one cloud in this otherwise roseate picture: Many of the 
Old Guard have exhausted their fields and many others 
ire NoW ON assignments that are singularly barren so far 
\s prospective suliaceibvons are ntemunal What we need, 
then, and what we must have if The JouRNAL record is to 
continue, is a large batch of new volunteers for our shock 
We should like to enroll 
two or three hundred for the summer training period, and 


corps of subscription agents. 


in pursuit of this wish, we herewith declare the hour at 
hand for all good men to come to the aid of the cause. 

We have stocked up with sample copies of The Jour- 
vat and a huge batch of subscription blanks. A postal 
card will bring you these subscription-getting aids by re- 
turn mail; and the same mail will bring you (postpaid) 
an editorial benediction. 

Without your help there will be no joy in Mudville. 
What do you say, tovarich? 
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Where They Come From 


THE breakdown of our paid circulation total as of 
March 22 shows the following distribution of subscribers 
acct rding to components: 


Regular Army Infantry ............ 2,899 
National Guard Infantry ........... 1,569 
Organized Reserve Infantry ........ 2,209 
IN co, a eevee wy a «5 enka 1,480 

Ce ae ae ree, ee 8,157 


[he breakdown of the “‘all others” total is of interest. 
Organizations and Libraries . 


Regular Army Retired 


Field Artillery 61 
General Officers 54 
Quartermaster Corps 45 
Medical Corps 44 
U. S. Marine Corps 2 
Corps ot Engineers 39 
Cavalry .. ; 20 
Coast Artillery 17 
Signal Corps 17 
( haplains 14 
Chemical Warfare Service 12 
Philippine Army 11 
Adjutant General’s Department 10 
Judge Advocate General's Department 8 
Miltary Intelligence Reserve § 


Inactive Reserve 
Finance Department 


Air Corps 4 
Dental Corps 4 
Cadets, U. S. Military Academy 4 
Ordnance Department 2 
U. S. Navy 
Specialist Reserve 1 

Inspector General's Departme nt I 
Unclassified . 88 
Total 1,480 


We take no little pride in the fact that 358 active othcers 
of the other arms and services subscribe to The INFAN- 
TRY JouURNAL. Officers may subscribe to the journal of 
their own arm for any one of a variety of reasons, but they 
don’t take that of another unless they get value received. 
These subscriptions, then, are testimonials to the pro- 
fessional value of our Infantry magazine. And we might 
add that they also testify to certain highly commendable 


qualities of the officers in question. 
























Ay, springes to catch woodcocks. 
Polonius. 


AMONG their other peculiarities, the editors of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL hold to the theory that even the most 
profound military subjects can be presented without bene- 
fit of involved phraseology. Our insistence on this point 
occasionally calls for negotiations with some of our au- 
thors. Recently we had a session with one of them—a 
scholarly fellow with a genius for constructing labyrin- 
thine sentences, baffling to rough field soldiers. The fol- 


lowing day he left on our desk a paper bearing the title 
“Ma! That Man’s Here Again!” Here’s what it said. 


I am told that in order to induce most officers of the 
American Army to read in their service journals anything 
more profound than a description of the new G.I. can de- 
vised by Lieutenant Ducrot of the Regiment of Mounted 
Kitchen Police, it is essential to adopt an approach similar to 
that used today in the public schools to inveigle little chil- 
dren into learning. In writing an article, | am advised one 
should make sure to have, first of all, an intriguing title 
which will serve as flypaper to catch the unwary officer's 
mind as it buzzes through the magazine lighting on the 
brighter or more odorous morsels. In saying what one has 
to say, one should be careful not to use sentences of more 
than ten words or non-military terms of more than eight 
letters. The implication would seem to be that most officers 
are pseudo-literate persons who find it taxing to spell out 
the meaning of anything more difficult than True Defective 
Stories or who “jes’ don’ care fur book-larnin’ nohow.” 


The opening sentences should seize the jaded reader's in- 
terest with a dramatic incident. One must never make 
a point thereafter without furbishing it with an array of 
picturesque examples illustrating it as the alphabet is 
illustrated in ABC books for babies. A plain abstract state- 
ment is apparently not readily comprehended. The intel- 
lectual gastric juices seemingly do not easily digest solid 
meat unless it is cooked to the tenderness of an oyster, 
ground in a meat-chopper, and flooded with sauces. One 
must be careful, also, not to upset delicate stomachs with 
any strange viand. If one wishes to present an unusual idea, 
the reader must be carefully prepared for the shock and 
every effort made, by citing all precedents possible, to con- 
vince him that it really isn’t such a new idea after all. Which 
I take to mean that the Army doesn’t like “furriners” 


intellectual backwoods. 

I am not unfamiliar with your military house organs, and 
I must say that they do not give one the impression of 
vigorous intellectual life in the Army. Nevertheless, the 


in its 


function of serving buffet suppers to the Army’s petite 
bourgeoise is a perfectly proper one and one which they 
fulfill admirably. But the curious thing to me is that our 
military service finds it unnecessary to maintain any intel- 
lectual organs comparable to those of the physical and social 
sciences or such as are issued abroad. It has not always been 
so, for witness the old Military Historian and Economist 
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(1916-18) and the Journal of the Military Service In 
of the U. S. (1879-1917). But then I suppose that : 
rent flourishing of sophomoric Esquires and strip-t 
Film Funs has debauched the Army's tastes. 


CIVILIAN ApMirer 


casin 


It is obvious that Civilian Admirer exaggerates slighth 
and draws false conclusions from false premises, but le 
that pass. The point we make is this: he represents one 
small group of critics which believes that dullness is th 
sine qua non of a worthwhile professional journal. | 
them, any paragraph that can be understood at first read 
ing is suspect. They profess to believe that obscurity \s 
the handmaid of worth in military literature. They resent 
pictures, blurbs, unconventional titles, and similar device: 
used to stimulate interest and lure the unwary skimmer. 
througher into reading something from which he may 
benefit. They consider r anything ‘bordering on the wise 
crack unworthy of a service publication. They hold that 
interest, per se, is fatal to instruction. And because the 
editors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL make use of interest 
attracting expedients, they say we are undignified, flip 
pant, Hearstian. 

At the other extreme we have the light-reading breth 
ren who would have us exclude everything that siete $ any 
demand on the mental equipment of the tired foot soldier 
They want short articles with predigested lessons, if any 
They favor more pictures (one of them recently sug 
gested that we take Life for our model and run nothing 
but pictures!). They advocate a page or two of servic 
wit and humor (what a wow that would be) and good 
military fiction. They are frankly looking for entertain 
ment—and they wouldn’t take The JOURNAL out of its 
mailing envelope if they didn’t think it had some 
offer. 

Happily the great majority of our subscribers belong to 
neither of these groups. They take The INFANTRY JouR 
NAL because they want to improve their military back 
ground on the one hand and keep abreast of curren 
thought on the other. They are neither dabblers nor pro 
found students. They go in for a reasonable amount 0! 
serious reading but they have no burning urge to spend 
their evenings panning tons of verbal gravel for a few 
grains of golden instruction. 


In editing The JourNaAt we try to keep in mind th 
different traits and conflicting desires of our customers 
Occasionally we give the painfully- -serious student 4 
chunk of raw meat in the form of not-too-easily-assim! 
lated study. To the can’t-be-bothered subscriber we throw 
bits of highly seasoned reading matter of low but not 
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OFF THE 
But most of all we 
give the “average” reader a balanced ration prop- 
pared and attractively served. That, gentlemen, is 
cortal policy. And if by following it, we prostitute 
ble art of professional journalism, then the editor 
is two devoted assistants are just a triumvirate of 
peting scriveners, unashamed and unregenerate. 


ily minute, calorihe value. 


a aa 
Counter-Battery 


e following letter arrived after our commentary on 

ian Observer’s satire had gone to press. Had the letter 

rive a earlier it might well have been quoted in our brief 
for the management: 

The JourRNAL ts doing a brillant piece of work. It main- 
tains a fine balance between solid professional porterhouse 
ind technical and human interest entrees that appeal to all 
omponents of the Army. 

Its independence, fearlessness and its stimulating tone are 
an asset to the service. Every officer has the problem of con- 
stantly regenerating his forces, keeping a sane objective view 

f himself and others, and striving for a balanced develop- 
ment at each stage of his career. To all this the JoURNAL is 
making a contribution of the highest order. 

There may be some who do not quite approve of the present 
JourRNAL on the score that it does not prostrate itself before 
the altars of convention and official decorum. In my opinion 
it does well to repudiate these twin fetishes of military pub- 
lishing. The JourNat is now the trail-blazer of an awakened 


Infantry. 
‘ * * * * 


| am sure I express a general thought, in heartily thanking 
each contributor for his time and effort in helping to give 
us a great service periodical. 


A.L. T., Major, 26th Infantry. 


And, by way of an antidote to Civilian Admirer’s 
poisonous crack about ‘ ‘organs comparable . . . to those 
issued abroad,” we offer che following extract from the 
February issue of The Fighting Forces: 
The Foreign Press remains singularly barren of articles of 
general interest to Englishmen — THE INFANTRY JOURNAI 
(U.S.A.) always excepted. 


4 
Infantrywomen 


BEING something of a pagan we half believe that 
there was a race of Amazons. Also, we accept the famed 
Battalion of Death as an authentic organization of female 
warriors. But somehow or other we always found difh- 
culty in picturing our American women in battle réles. 
There was Molly Pitcher, of course, but Molly was an 
exceptional case. 

But now comes a story of a whole company of Ameti- 
can women soldiers. We yield to Private W. H. Stan- 
field, Jr., DEML (ROTC), Syracuse University, who 
tells it. 

* * * 


In 1861, with the majority of the able-bodied men of 
LaGrange, Georgia, off to the wars, it occurred to the 
spirited young women of that metropolis to organize for 
the protection of their defenseless homes. 
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Leading the movement was the bride of a young ofhcer 
in Gordon's command, a Mrs. Brown Morgan. Her call 
for volunteers promptly brought results. LaGrange, it 
appears, was filled with femininity who felt the martial 
urge. A company was duly organized and named the 
Nancy Harts in honor of Georgia’ a's famous Revolutionary 
heroine. 

After disposing of organizational details, the young 
women combed the town and gathered in such oodiaince 
as had been left behind by the men. As all, company 
commander down to the lowest ranking private, were in 
nocent of a knowledge of firearms, the city physician was 
pressed into service as instructor. A range was selected, a 
target set up, and the company proceeded to learn the 
mysteries of marksmanship under the tutelage of the 
doctor. At first the recruits manifested a propensity for 
shutting their eyes when squeezing off a shot. Moreover, 
their rifles were so old and rusty as to furnish quite a 
hazard in themselves. But the ladies were determined and 
after a few weeks 
flash, roar and kick. 

For four years the N: uincy Harts stuck to their guns in 
the strictest sense of the word. They drilled and paraded 
the streets almost daily. And, as time went on, their repu 
tation as marksmen (or should we say markswomen?) 
spread. Evilc loers gave the city a wide berth. 


practice they became indifferent to 


And then the war came to Georgia Sherman was on 


his way to the sea. One day word came that a portion of 


his force had taken Fort Tyler, 
18 miles to the southwest. 


a small earthwork some 
This brought consternation, for 
not only did the Fort Tyler garrison include brothers, 
husbands and sweethearts of the women of the locality, 
but its fall meant that LaGrange was in tor a visit trom 
the rude and licentious Yankee soldiery. The Nancy 
Harts prepared for the worst. If necessary, they would 
offer armed resistance to the enemy. Accordingly they 
paraded the city, as was their custom, with drums be ating 
and colors flying. 

Ac the edge of town they encounte red a sm: ill group of 
Conhedievenes who assured them that the Yankees were 
not nearer than 15 miles. But even as they stood talking, 
a body of oaRy cavalry appeared in the distance. Dis 
daining advice to flee, the Nancy Harts 
ground, rifles at ie shoulder and heads high——one lone 
company of Georgia Amazons barring the way to a regi 
ment. 


stood their 


As the Yankees came nearer it was noted that a num 
ber of prisoners were included in the formation—Major 
Parham, late adjutant of the late Fort Tyler, among them. 

The colonel’s arm swept up in sign il to halt. For a long 
minute he surveyed the group of embattled Southern 
womanhood. Here was something new in military situ 
ations. Obviously the colonel was in a quandary. 

The Nancy Harts broke the ice. One of them quit 
ranks, walked up to the colonel, we with the utmost 
self-possession asked permission to speak with Major Par 
ham. 


“By all means,” agreed the colonel, glad of an oppor- 
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tunity to demonstrate that he still retained some measure 

of control over events. The young woman had just began 

to express to Parham her regret at seeing him in the 

hands of the hated Yankees when the colonel broke in. 
“Is this your sweetheart, miss?” 

The girl Aushed. Parham was embarrassed by the ad- 
ruptness of the question, but showed great eagerness to 
hear the answer. The troopers leaned Souamed in their 
saddles. The girl hesitated—and the war waited on an 
important decision. 

“Yes, sir,” she said timidly. 

The colonel threw back his head in a laugh in which 
the troopers joined. Then he bowed low in his wee 
“Young lady,” said he, “your sweetheart is paroled 
your nein Return him to me in the morning. 
~The colonel’s gallant overture was followed by an ex- 
change of repartee between the troopers and the Nancy 
Harts. The ladies replied to soldier banter in kind and 
fratermizing with the enemy became the order of the day. 
Meanwhile, the colonel initiated negotiations for the sur- 
render of the city. 

The fact that the colonel’s name was L aGrange may 
have had something to do with it, but the softening i in- 
fluence of the Nancy Harts furnishes the most logical ex- 
planation of the easy terms imposed. The only supulation 
was that during the cavalry’s overnight stay, ‘food for the 
men and forage for the horses be provided. 

And so the Nancy Harts accomplished their mission 
the defense of the city—without casualties and without 
firing a shot. In recognition of their services the company 
is listed in the Georgia archives as a duly accredited organ- 
ization of the state’s militia. 


Limit of Credulity 
DURING the Ohio flood, Jeffersonville, Indiana, 


which lies just across the river from Louisville, suffered 
along with its Kentucky neighbor. When Louisville’s 
crisis had passed, its Mayor, the Honorable Neville Mil- 
ler, decided that the correct and gracious thing 1 in munict- 
pal amenities would be to pay an official visit to the inun- 
dated Indiana city. Accordingly he assembled a party con- 
sisting of Mr. E. H. West, Secretary of the Louisville 
Bridge Commission and Mr. Robert W. Bingham, Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James. The ambassadorial 
presence so far from London is explained by the fact that 
His Excellency is a native of Louisville and had hurried 
home to assist in the stricken city’s recovery. 


The party set out across the bridge joining t 
cities. At the far end they were challenged by an | 
Guardsman, who apparently had orders to pass 


without good and sufficient reason. 


Mr. W, est explained that he was Secretary of the 
Commission. That seemed reasonable enough a 


Ma lune 


idge 
the 


sentinel indicated that he might pass. But when Mr Mil 


ler declared himself Mayor of Louisville dark sus 


tClor 
overcame the Guardsman. It took an official calline card 
to win Mr. Miller a dubious “Okey.” 
The party started forward. 
“Hold on there” cried the sentry, ‘“Who's he?” H; 
finger stabbed in the general direction of His Excellency 
AW hy that gentleman,” said Mr. West, “Is the Am 


bassador to ry Court of St. James.’ 


Suspicion crystallized into certainty. “Oh, veah? 


drawled the Guardsman. “Well, just for that 
of youse guys goes across.” 
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Sales Letter 


crack non 


IN conjunction with the 100°/ drive now going 
in the 145th Infantry, the following letter was sent to al 
officers of the regiment. We don’t know E.R.T.’s regula: 


line, but if it isn’t selling, he has missed his calling: 


Dear Sir: 


We are not working our way through college, 
2 é = . 


And three more subscriptions won't make us 
A “‘collitch” graduate. 

Also, as a magazine seller our sex appeal 1s 
Practically nil. 


Likewise we can’t say that we'll go on short rations 


If we don’t 


Make a sale. 


But we can tell you where you can get a rare bargain 


In fun, philosophy and erudition lasting a year. 


And all for 

Three bucks. 

Even if you can’t read, it will 

Impress people 

Who see 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL 

On the magazine shelf in your bathroom. 
Or it is swell as a pad for the family 

Flat iron. 

And so do we make a sale? 


We thank vou! 
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FRANCE 
Reviewed by Captain Wendell G. Johnson, Infantry. 


[HE REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE REAP- 
PEARS. 


[welve years ago the Revue Militaire Générale was re- 

ed by the Revue Militaire Frangaise. In January, 
1937 it returned to begin its second series of publications. 
Its goal is to secure a closer relationship between the three 
armies of national defense: Land, Air, and Sea. To this 
end its one hundred-odd pages are to be an open forum for 
discussing matters pertaining to these services. The list of 
authors writing in the opening number reads like a roll 
call of the French military Who's Who. Here they are: 
Marshals Pétain and Franchet d’E sperey; Generals Wey- 
gand, Debeney, Gamelin, Fequant, Billotte, 9rd 
gaud, Berger; Vice-Admirals Lacaze, Durand-Viel, Cas- 
tex, 

If the January and February issues of this journal may 
be accepted as a criterion, the military world at large has 
a treat in store. 

[~ .—. 


REPORT TO WAR MINISTRY PREFACING NEW 
REGULATIONS ON TACTICAL EMPLOY- 
MENT OF LARGE UNITS, 12 AUG., 1936. (Re- 
vue Militaire Générale, January, 1937.) 


The report to the War Ministry which is found in the 
new Regulations on Tactical Employment of Large Units, 
dated 12 August, 1936, is an excellent brief of current 
French military views, 
doctrine. 


if not a summary of their tactical 


For example: 
“The progress of motorization permits the rapid dis- 
placement of large forces; mechanization permits 


guaranteeing the security of these forces and supporting 


their action. i a 


“In this system the cavalry division has given way to 
the light mechanized division, the infantry division is 
transformed into a motorized division. 

a Ta 


As for the employment of tanks, it cannot be too 
greatly stressed that today the antitank weapon stands 
bei ore the tank as during the last war the machine gun 


be/ore the infantry. 
* 


“Taking into consideration this formidable danger, 
and the increase in quantity and power of antitank weap 
ons in all Commission is of the 
opinion that the use of tanks in attack cannot be con 
templated except with the protection and support of a 
very powerful artillery. Their action in depth ts only 
visualized after the disorganization of the 


toreign armies, the 


adversary 's de 
fensive system, especially in exploitation where armored 
fighting vehicles shoulc { obtain their decisive re sults. 


* * * 


“Owing to the progress of industrial technique, the 


classification of tanks as light, 


medium, and heavy, ho 


longer gives definite distinctions. most tanks 
can carry out all missions from the accompaniment of in 
fantry to deep penetrations , the re fore the Commission has 
resolved to de “signate tanks by their mission of the moment 


and to call them conventionally, 


Moreovet , 


whatever their model 

Accompanying tanks, tanks subordinated to infantry 
and having received the mission of accompanying it in 
combat; 

Combined tanks (chars de manceuvre 
d'ensemble ), tanks maintained under orders of com- 
manders of large units and directed to execute special 
missions to benefit the maneuver of the large unit.” 


maneuver 


These few quotations are significant. Many other topics 
beside mechanization also receive the same concise treat 
ment. 


5 7 3 
THE OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WITH AR 
MORED FIGHTING VEHICLES. By 


Mainié. (Revue Militaire Générale, February, 


Colonel 
1937.) 

Colonel Mainié examines the characteristics of mod 
ern tanks and their probable use in a future war, then re- 
views the defensive means which can be used against 
them, coming to the conclusion that the mine ond the 
antitank gun are the principal defensive weapons. He 
states that antitank guns currently used vary from 20-mm. 
to 4o-mm.—.7g inch to 1.57 inch (there are many 47-mm. 
and larger caliber guns used as antitank weapons.—Re- 
viewer.) Colonel Mainié believes tank versus tank en 
gagements to be inevitable. He advocates tank chasers 
(chasseurs de chars or panzerjagers ) to combat heavily 
armored tanks. 

Assuming that an antitank gun could put one tank out 
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of action with every four rounds fired, that it could be 
effective up to goo yards and fire six to seven rounds a 
minute, Colonel Mainié makes a theoretical calculation 
that 3 guns per kilometer (1,100 yards) of front could 
stop 36 tanks going 6 miles an hour, 21 going 10, 18 
going 12, and 14’ going 15 miles an hour. Doubling 
the momiias of guns deickdos the number of tank casualties; 
tripling the guns, triples the tanks stopped. From these 
figures the deduction is made that 12 guns per kilometer 
of front are needed to stop a massed tank attack. Con- 
that 50 automatic arms are needed to stop an 
attack on such a front, 12 antitank guns does not 
seem exce ssive to the author. These, 
Where obstacles 
fewer guns are needed. 


sidering 
ahetile 


he Says, should be 


organized in depth. aid the defense, 

Turning to the tank point of view, the author em- 
phasizes the indispensability of careful reconnaissance be- 
fore every tank engagement: To examine the terrain, avail- 
able cover, existing obstacles, and hostile prepared ob- 
stacles; also all means which the enemy has to oppose 
the attacking tanks. 

Where the enemy has a prepared defense, 
port must be had to open the way through 
mines and to neutralize or destroy iantinenl 

Unsupported, 


artillery sup- 
obstacles and 
' guns. 

“on-their-own’”’ tank operations are 1n- 
conceivable except against an enemy who does not hold 
the ground, or through a gap in the line, on an open 
flank, 


or in the exploitation ot 
operations must be made rapidly, 


1 break-through. Such 
by surprise, in force. 
As an example of mass and what it means the author 
gives the data on several World War operations: 


Front Density 
Date Battle Total Tanks(miles) (per mile) 
20 Nov. ‘17. Cambrai 378 75 50 
iSJune 18 Metz 162 4.3 37 
iSJuly ‘18 Aisne-Marne.. 548 21.0 26 
8 Aug. 18 Montdidier 420 11.0 38 
These densities, believes the author, undoubtedly will 


be surpassed in the future. If three or four echelons are 
engaged it 1s not unlikely that from 96 to 128 tanks will 
be engaged for every mile of front where they are used. 
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GERMANY 
Reviewed by Captain Herbert D. Vogel, Corps of 


Engineers 


ARMOURED TACTICS, By General of Artillery 
Eimannsberger. (Militir Wochenblatt, 8 and 15 Jan- 
uary, 1937.) 

What the importance of tanks and similar combat 
vehicles will be in the next war is entirely conjectural at 
this moment. Only time can reveal their proper rdle and 
the proper means of employing them. Developments are 
being made continually and—just as important—weap- 
ons are being continually developed for use against them. 
Some authorities, of course, feel—the wish perhaps 
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M. 


fathering the thought—that any armoured attack 
a properly prepared defense is bound to fail. Othe 
buoyant, look for veritable miracles to be perforn ed | 
their tanks and combat cars. This much, howe, +. y 
know to be true: limitations applying to other f 
tactics will apply equally to the tactics of a mec! 
force. Success can be had only as a result of sup 
established in conflict, superiority obtained throug!) | 
ership, moral, armament, or other factors. , 


Armoured vehicles, have primarily the mobility 
them for the erstwhile réle of cavalry, but in additi 
possess the crushing power that is a traditional attribur, 
of infantry. Should they, then, be used as an aid to ¢ 
former or will they be of greater value in support of 
latter? A logical ‘solution seems resident in the si Ig ges 
tion to develop two distant type groups, as in the case 
the old horse cavalry. A light, fast moving organizati 
“Armoured Division” would corte: 


pond to the old hussars; while, a heavy, slow moving 
‘Shock Dhivision”’ 


culrassiers. 


to be known as an 


would simulate the 


action of th 

Whatever the final decision, it is obvious that a sound 
development can result only from a thorough airing 
the subject. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that armour 
vehicles will not be made to serve either as Cinderellas 
Stepmother Infantry or as exclusive adjuncts of thy 

cavalry. Their performance in actual combat, meio: 
will be much the better in either case if profe ‘ssional so 
are placed in the mass of operators to be so ate 
times of peace. Casualties will be many on the field 
battle and every ounce of courage and discipline acquiri 
through years of experience wal | be needed. It is not eas 
to understand why an armoured car trooper should not 
be as thoroughly ‘qualified for his job by training as 
horse c alivaian. In this connection it may be point 
out that the Soviet Republic offers a four-year academ 
course to candidates for the mechanized arm. 

It is true that wars are decided by men, not machine 
but it should be remembered that now-a-days even tl 
best of soldiers must have machines as aids to fighting 
and victory. 
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MOUNTAIN WARFARE, by Colonel Alfred 
Wittich. (Wissen und Wehr, January, 1937.) 





The events of war are determined as much by the char 
acteristics of terrain as by the geographical location of the 
theatre. Similarly, the peace-time development of arm: 
and material is definitely affected within each country bi 
the surrounding influences of mountains, plains, deserts 
watercourses, seas, and woods in its own and neighboring 
nations. It follows, naturally, that problems confronung 
the United States, Russia, and Poland are vastly differen 
from those facing Italy, England, Sweden, or Switzer 
land. However, in spite of recent developments in motot 
ization, automatic weapons, and aircraft, the fact remain 
that every European country must fight at least a part o! 
its next war over mountainous terrain. It then behooves 
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FOREIGN MILITARY PRESS 


intries to study the lessons ot past wars and to 
reby the ways in which mountains affect the con- 
military operations. The theories of Napoleon, 

e Karl, Clausewitz, and Jomini, with respect to 
vestion, cannot be related here in detail, but it 1s 
that these masters considered it with the greatest 
isness. Similarly, Hannibal must have so regarded 
‘blem when he began his advance across che Alps 
B.C. During the World War, operations in the 
chians and the Alps served to indicate the necessity 
advance with due 
deration of characteristics of terrain, 


efully planning every detail in 
season of the 
climate, wind, rain, and snow. 

e highest type of leader is required to carry on moun- 
warfare successfully, but the troops themselves are 
Every man should be trained in moun- 


rain climbing, in marching on skis dr snowshoes, and in 


no less important, 


manipulating and operating the weapons appropriate to 
this particular kind of fighting. Phy sically, each man must 


She able to withstand extr aordinary hards ships and to resist 


sickness. Those troops will do best who fight over the 
mountains known to them since boyhood. 

Sports offer a splendid means of training troops for 
mountain warfare, for they steel the body, develop char- 
iter and determination, and produce a quality of self- 
reliance that is not to be surpassed. Courage, self-sufh- 


self-sacrifice, camaraderie and scindiinees are char- 


ciency, 
acteristics of the true sportsman as well as of the real 
soldier. Winter sports teach the technique of maneuver 
and serve directly to acclimate and accustom troops to the 
extraordinary 


conditions 


encountered in mountainous 


regions. 
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SWITZERLAND 
Reviewed by Captain Herbert D. Vogel, Corps of 


E ngineers 


A STEPCHILD. By Captain P. Schaufelberger. (Allge- 


mine Schweizerische Militarzeitung, January, 1937.) 


In these days of mechanization and specialization it 1s 
doubtful if anyone still retains the idea that military 
photographers and armored-car operators can be made 
evenigh from amateur photographers and chauffeurs re- 
celia from civilian life. Strangely enough, however, 
even military men seem to assume that liaison officers can 
be made by the simple process of publishing an appoint- 
ing order. 


The writer, having had liaison duty with a battalion, a 
regiment, and a brigade, in turn, feels strongly that too 
little attention is given to the training of officers and non- 
commissioned officers for this important work. Signal 
communications and liaison go hand in hand, for both are 
concerned with the maintenance of contact between units 

and the assurance of ceaseless cooperation. Hence, one of 
- first requirements of a liaison officer is that he under- 

tand the media of communications. In addition to this 
h must understand human nature and be able to apply 


tact when the occasion requires it. He should regard him 
self as an assistant and look tor opportunities to render 
unobtrusive aid. 

The training ota liz son othcer shoul 1 be in ge neral th: it 
of a general staff officer, so that he will operate with full 
cognizance of staff functions and with a sound knowledge 
of the tactics involved in every situation. Maneuvers fur 
nish the best means of peacetime training, for they serve 
to apply a nervous tension similar to that obtaining in 
war. The perfect liaison officer must have control of him 
self and his nerves under all conditions of strain. He 
should regard himself as the personal representative of 
his immediate commander; and, knowing intimately the 
desires, policies, and pl: ins ot his leader, shoul | maintain 
a neighborly attitude of calm and quiet solicitude undet 
the most adverse circumstances. Since this latter character 
istic is One More common to older men, iC 1s recommende d 


that officers old in their grade, or reserves, be trained in 


At the present time, World War of 
vears of age and older, 
Army on 


liaison functions. 
hifty 


regular German 


hicers, are serving with the 


active reserve duty for this 


purpose. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Captain Joseph ] 


QUOI S’‘AGIT IL? 
Fighting Force - 


. = ' 
Reviewed by Greene, Infantry 


or GOOD OLD F. S. R. (The 


February, 19 27). 


According to the editor, the Reomene 2 of this 
was picked up on the floor of an army club. It is a brief 
persons al account of the oidibies: of a Staff Colle ge 


ate to prove something 


artic le 


gradu 
or rather, anything 
ing the British Field Service Regulations. 
dhe FSR has ap parently had a score of authors 


by quot 
Like our own, 
And 
again, like our own, many parts seem to have been au 
thored at board meetings where the man who coul { talk 
the loudest got his w ay. All in all, the anonymous writet 
of this article has a great time proving a point, and then 
disproving it all by the same book. 

After showing the impossibility of gaining any cleat 
idea of war from field service regul: ations, the author sug 
gests th: it all but one copy shoul | be destroyed. This, di 
says, should be translated into cuneiform and pl. iced in a 
shrine in the War Office under the guardianship of the 
one general officer who has the ability to re ad th: it ancient 
writing. Those who wish an interpretation of FSR would 
then fave but one fount of inte rpretation. 

This British tactical Bible 
touches the sore spot of nearly every army. When regu 
lations contain contr adictions on every other page, that 
single fact usually points to the work of 
order.” 


satiric treatment of the 


“editors by 
It means that no competent editor had a chance at 
the manuscript before it was frozen in print. The holy 
words were probably hashed over at such length by the 
board of final approval, that the end product | yecame 
nothing more than a miserable mixture of personal dogma 
and compromise. In work of this sort the editor's job be 
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gins atter the last loud sound ot wr: ingling has died away. 
Unfortunately, editors are too often looked upon as mere 


comma sn atchers 


inferior beings whose touch would 


protanc these sacred writings. 


ROAD AND RAIL IN WAR: THE EFFECT OF 
AIR POWER AND MECHANISATION. By 
Brevet-Colonel |. Simpson, R. E. (Journal Royal United 


Service Institution, February, 1g 37-) 


Colonel Simpson presents an interesting and carefully 
worked out comparison between roads Pes railroads, with 
particular reference, of course, to their uses in war. Rail- 
roads, he points out, are centrally controlled; whereas 
roads can never be. ‘““The Staff can only issue orders for 
certain roads to be left clear for special moves between 
certain hours; or perhaps issue a time-table for busier 
roads showing hours available for units use, and hours 
available for all those normal or special moves which are 
directly controlled by (the high headquarters) . 
Something smaller but on the lines of a Railway Traffic 
Control Office may thus be required for roads in war.’ 

An efficient control of some kind will indeed be neces- 
sary. And it will be worth the results to a modern army 
if it takes one man in ten of that army to do the job right. 
It will be the difference between movement at speed, and 
movement comparable to the march of foot troops, if that 
tast. 

Colonel Simpson points out, too, that new German 
roads are “capable of forming complete alternatives to 
the railway up to her frontiers in case of war.” (A racing 
car averaged 166 miles per hour for 100 mules on the new 
b snaidiess: Heidelberg road; and this on a wet day.) 

Colonel Simpson’s table of speeds (including halts) 
runs a little below our own tables in Reference Data, C. 
and G. S. S., 1936. Troops in trucks move at 18 instead of 
25 miles per hour. Armored cars at 25 miles an hour are 
the only vehicles slated for a speed 1 in excess of 20 miles. 
Here, of course, we must take into consideration the fact 
that British military motor vehicles in general are not as 
light and fast as our own. Moreover, our daily traffic 
probably moves somewhat faster on the open road. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TOTALITARIAN 
WARFARE. Lecture delivered to the Royal Artillery 
Institute by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller (The Journal 
of the Royal Artillery, January, 1937.) 

General Fuller thinks the World War brought four 


major changes: an increasing necessity for authority, na- 
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Ju ne 


tional discipline and economic self-sufficiency, an 


a de 
creasing power ot mass-armies. 


The proofs of the “arse 

these changes were Lloyd George and Foch—sv prem, 
autocrats in Great Britain and in France. Starvatior ro} 
ganda, and air attack unnerved the German peopl: 
ing them to moral collapse and revolution 
that overthrew ‘ 


rir 0. 
a rev: lute 
‘all that Germany stood for—her eorex 
ness, her ambitions, her history. All crumbled into ch 
and chaos ts the breeding ground of Bolshevism.” th; 
General Fuller's statement to show that the war | 
an increasing necessity for national discipline. To 


: prove 
his third contention regarding economic self-sufh 


ency 
he points out that the war was “far more of a strugcle be. 
tween the food supplies . . . than between the contend. 
ing armies and fleets. In the end it was the most enduring 
resources and not the largest forces which proved de. 
cisive. ’ His fSurth point, the decreasing power of 
mass armies, needs no proof, the General believes. ‘ 

the military theories of 1914 utterly broke down 
within a few weeks,” and “‘had it not been for the new 
scientific weapons, the war would have ended in complete 
strategical and tactical bankruptcy.” 


General Fuller goes on to analyze the faults of peace 
and the League of Nations, and then tells how Her 
Hitler took the four great lessons of the World War and 
made a new Germany. Hitler, he believes, is the ““spint- 
ual soul of the German people.” He is “moved by the 
gr randeur of the national spirit; and in order to sustain it 
he is willing to sacrifice personal liberty and life itself 
This is not a tyranny or a despotism.” It is a religion 

“German thought will revolutionize the Western World. 
At the same time, it is General Fuller's opinion that Hitle 
fears war. 

Nevertheless, the German theory is that rapidity of 
action will win the next war. Hence the whole State and 
all its resources must be ready to jump at the signal. |: 
follows also that the entire nation must be * ‘disciplined, s 
as to provide a stable moral base for offensive action,” and 
it must also be self-sufficient economically. 


A democracy according to General Fuller, cannot de- 
velop ° ‘totalitarian tactics” because it is inevitably re. 
actionary and slip-shod, and lacks the central absolute 
authority to take the necessary steps and take them now. 
Only a “War State under compulsory discipline” can d 
the job. “Even if democratic nations adopt totalitanan 
tactics, they will still fight at an overwhelming disad- 
vantage unless they are founded upon totalitarian dis 
cipline.”” 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


BED A von BERCHEM is the pseudonym of an Ameti- 
. has seen service in the United States tg both 
a commissioned officer. He was 
educated at the University of 
Prague, and at Columbia. ; 
Beginning with 1927, Mr. von 


: ted man and 


Berchem spent four years in 
E urope, conducting extensive re- 
search work in 


foreign govern- 


ment neeieet: This research 


brought » light much unpub- 
lished m aeiad concerning little- 
known actions of the W old War 
which he subsequently incorpot- 
ated in articles for The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL, United States Naval In- 
The Cavalry Journal, The Quarter- 


and various foreign miulit: iry journals. 


Proceedings, 

r Review, 

ple sess material for his "gaticles and stories Mr. 

. Berchem visited many battlefields and talked with 

sanicipents in the campaigns he investigated. Being an 

2 eee linguist (he speaks fourteen "ae flu- 

ntly) he was pn to collect much first-hand information 

concerning the events of which he writes. The article in 

this issue was prepared from notes he made from the ac- 

count of the actions as given by the captain of one of the 
panies that made the attack. 


Major ELLIOT D. COOKE’S previous contributions 
to The INFANTRY JOURNAL have dealt with the peace- 
time exploits of one C: aptain Bill Busher. This time, how- 
ever, he goes in for a true confession and gives us an ex- 
citing chapter from the life story of one c D. Cooke, 
ae commissioned Lieutenant »f Infantry, U.S.A., 
serving with the Marines in the W orld War. If you like 
his tale of Belleau Wood, we commend to your attention 
the lead article in the latest issue of The Infantry School 
Ma iling List—“Men in Battle.” 
xt enarecdy in that military thriller was penned by this 


same fellow, Cooke. 


and now that we have him in the mood, our readers may 


For the diary quoted so 
Yes, he has seen plenty of action, 


xpect to hear about some of it. 


Dr. H. A. DEWEERD is Professor of History at Denison 
University. Steady readers will remember his splendid 

traits of Lord Kitchener and General Pershing. In this 
ssue he adds a third—the almost legendary figure of 


vrageeein 


at . 
nN 


Ww 
T. E. Lawrence. Since his last article Professor De Weerd 
Ph.D. from the U niversity of Michigan 
This news filled us with 


might take unto himself 


has ac quired a 


ilarm; we were afraid that he 


the traditional heaviness of his 


brother Doctors of Philosophy . This article 


his first since 
the great event has put an end to all such notions. 


In this issuc 


Major WILLIAM HONES, our big 
maneuver-and umpire man, gives a highly condensed ac 
count of last year’s piece de resistance. We publish his 
article 


at this time because the | ourth Army Maneuvers 


are yust around the well-known corner, and a reminder of 
last vear’s lessons should be particularly valuable to those 


who will stage and play 1937S premiere military drama 


IMPERTINAX 1S the cloak ol invisibility employed by 
a young ofhcer new to our pages. So tar, he dilecss the 
only wars he has seen were tought in defense of the Water 
Tanks on First Division Road. He has no history; and 


his education awaits the future. T herefore he 1s sull 
that happy state which 1S enjoyed, so the philosophers 


assert, by the citizens of backward, unwarlike 


nations 
Having no past ¢ glories to recount and no laurels needing 
the water changed, he de votes his time to pondering why 
his el lers Say Tae funny things. The result ot one such 
private session with himself is “Tactics Ismn’t Common 


Sense.” 


attracts Ph.D’s 
or Ph.D’s attrace The JourNAL. Maybe it’s mutual. In 
DALLAS D. IRVINE 


number of Ph.D’s in this issue to exactly two: 


We can't decide whether The Journal 


any event, Dr. brings the total 
and that 
we believe, establishes a record in JOURN AL history 
Should you have 
ask the 
learned gentleman to lend you a copy of his thesis, The 
Genesis ‘of the General Staff, prepared tor his doctor: ite 
Dr. Irvine is an ex-cadet. Needless to say, 


came about through demerits, not studies. In spite ot this 


Dr. Irvine is ho military dilettante 


any doubt on that score we Sus geese that you 


that “ex” 


Ex-Cadet Irvine's heart 


Army 


body blow to his “milit: iry career, 


and interest are sull with the In tact, his extensive 
military background has won him an important post in 
the military division of the National Archives. We ex 
pect to offer our readers some of his more substantial wares 


at an early date. 


Major EDWARD S. JOHNSTON is again with us and 
thinking, should 
cheers. We and hundreds of out 


MOG x 


to our way of that simple statement 


evoke stull believe 
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readers agree—that his ‘‘Reunion on the Styx,” ““Portrait 
of a Soldier,” and ““The Day Before Cantigny’ ’ are three 
of the finest studies ever published by this journal. We are 
convinced that his current offering—“Control” will 
enhance his estab lished reputation asa mulitary writer and 
thinker. 


Captains HENRY E. KELLY and WENDELL G. 
JOHNSON are members of The Infantry School faculty. 
C aptain Kelly is a high-pressure machine- gun salesman 
in the Third Section. Captain Johnson is an overworked 
editor (all editors are overworked) in the Publications 
Committee, who, as a side-line, handles the French sec- 
tion of our Foreign Military Press. Between them they 
have turned out a study that will appeal strongly to our 
forward-looking m: ichine gunners. 


. 


SIV AD P, ASH, A Is the pseudony m ot a lie utenant colonel 
of Infantry who might be ap proximately hitty files nearer 
his full colonelcey hed he been permitted to major in some- 
thing (almost anything) besides mathematics at the 
United States Military Academy. Let it not be thought, 
however, that his blast against math is inspired by resent- 
ment over lost files. What rankles in his bosom is the 
thought of the hours wasted on the calculus that might 
have been more profitably spent in acquiring knowledge 
useful to a soldier. 


GERALD V. STAMM, sometime sergeant, Company 
F, 26th Infantry, 1st Division, was born in 1892 on a farm 
in Ohio as the lesser (masculine) half of twins. 

His schooling terminated abruptly 1 in the freshman year 
of high school Raicicis. he avers, the principal pointed out 
that these remained nothing to teach him. 

Two brothers h: ving seeved i in the Marine Corps, Mr. 
Stamm displayed his confidence in the family judgment 
by enlisting in the Infantry of the Regular Army Febru- 
ary 6, 1914. After service on the Mexican Border he went 
to France in June of '17. There he saw five-star action, re- 
ceived two wounds, and attained the rank of sergeant. He 
severed his connection with the Army October 14, 1920, 
at Fort Jay, New York. 

Since then he has tried his hand at farming, crane 
operating and whatnot. He has now branched out into 
what optimists call * His work has 
appeared in Obio Farmer, Our . Arey, and Dime Adven- 
ture. Verse from his pen has been published in Hardboiled 
and in two anthologies. A novel of life on the Mexican 
Border has recently been accepted by a syndicate and will 
appear at an early date. 


‘the writing game. 


Mr. Stamm has also found time to get married and ac- 
quire three children. His chief hobbies are reading and 
refighting America’s wars. He claims ex post facto 


generalship of a.high order based on the fact that he has 


never lost an armchair battle. 
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Ma 


It is with regret that we write finis to Major RIC} 
TINDALL’S widely acclaimed “The Will 
Leader.” Not only has the series inspired many fat 
but the circulation department reports that renewa 
been both numerous and prompt since the appear 
the first instalment. And, 1f additional eviden 
needed of the interest that Major Tindall’s st: 
aroused, we have it in recent new subscriptions c: 
the proviso that they start with the issue that carrie. 
[. It is with much satisfaction that we pass on th 
word that Major Tindall is by no means written o: 


This issue carries the fourth article from the pen of 


Sergeant JOHN R. ULMER to appear in the page 


The Journat within the past year and a half. 








The Infantry Bat- 
talion in War 


By Colonel Walter R. Wheeler, Infantry 


Not a book of regulations, statistics and rules, 
for these are not characteristic of the battlefield, 
but a book that, after describing the tactical func 
tions of the organic and attached units of the infan 
try battalion and of the supporting arms, takes the 
infantry battalion successively through the advance 
to battle, describes the special missions it may have 
to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases 
of attack and defense. Every phase of the battalion's 
activity is illustrated by one or more of some 225 
battlefield situations, derived from years of research 
into the combat experiences of American, British 
French, and German battalion commanders. 


Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with 
a division must know the “what,” “why,” “when,” 
“where,” and “how’”’ of the infantry battalion. They 
will find it within the covers of this book which is 
a new departure in military literature. 


Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 


356 Pages 6 Diagrams 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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WHY WE WENT TO WAR, by Newton D. Baker. 

New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1937. 192 
p Appendix; Index. $1.50. 

Mr. Baker avers that we went to war in 1917 because 
win submarines drowned our citizens. He admits that 
may be oversimplified. It is. 

Mr. Baker denies that Mr. Wilson was influenced by 
bankers and munitions makers. Only morons can imagine 
that t the President was directly induced to enter the World 
War by such gentry. But to allege that he was not tn- 
fluenced 1 by the result ol theit activities 1s, equally, a sign 


The 


submarine war- 


of shallow thinking. This 1S proved by one thing. 


German government resumed “ruthless” 
fare 1n a desperate effort to win victory, bec ause they be- 
lieved that our army and navy could not influence the 
utcome in time, and because our finance and trade were 
already so much allied with Germany's enemies that Ger 
many believed we could do her no more harm as a bellig- 
erent than as a neutral. 

This was not due to anti-German animus on our part, 
though there was plenty of that, too. It was due to our 
historic neutrality policy and to the British methods of 
control of the surface of the sea. 

We went into the war for a variety of reasons: because 
of passion fed by Allied propaganda and by the domestic 
propaganda emanating from a number of sources, some 
idealistic, because of affronts to our sense of 


some not; 


night and justice—and to our naive conviction that de- 
mocracy was opposed to autocracy ; but most of all because 
of the elements of stre ngth and weakness in the character 
of that zealot, W orwe.. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson was too weak to maintain his prohibition 
against loans to the Allies. On the representation of Mc- 
Adoo and Lansing (testified to by the latter) the Presi- 
dent withdrew this ban for fear of economic repercussions 
at home. Mr. Baker's remark that in 1917 there was no 
munitions industry in this country fostered by Allied 
orders based on American loans, is so absurd that it calls 
tor no argument. 

Mr. Wilson’s thinking was so tortuous that he could 
starve and shackle his own army, and then, if Mr. Baker 
truly represents him, shudder at the bogie of a victorious 
G rmany occupying Canada. Weak as our army was in 
early 1917, we could always have prevented that, even 
though we had a small navy. This specter, also raised by 
General Harbord, deserves no further discussion. 


Mr. Wilson was too weak, or too misguided, to resent 
promptly and effectively Allied interference with our com 
merce. He thereby invited the Central Powers to tak« 
(Vide Samuel Taylor Moore's 
and the World War.) The method of exerting pressure 
on Great We 
At the very 
could have thus deprived the Allies of the use of valuable 


Canadian troops. 


similar liberties America 


Britain was clear enough. had only to 


mobilize on the Canadian border. least we 


By way of realistic preparation to deal with Germany 
we should have concentr: ited on bul ling y de stroyers and 
other light naval types, and should wd spent money 
judiciously on the zone-of-the-interior installations essen 
tial to mobilize a larger army. 


Mr Lansing, who, like Mr. 


; 
regarded the German régime as 


As a matter of fact Baker 


} 


autocratic and “‘unchris 


tian,’ admits that it was his aim from thx 


beginning to 
Great Britain. To this end he 
deliberately avoided a truly Americ an policy. He turned 


the other cheek to b- ngland, 


align this country with C 


but he magnified the “ex 
of the unfortunate Germans. In this great work 
the E nglish be witched W alter 
Hines Page, who was sup posedly representing American 


interests at the Court of St. 


cesses’ 


he was ably abetted by 


Jame Ss. 


The thesis that Germany, and unchristian 


autocratic 
deliberately provoked a gre at E urope In War in 1914, Is no 
longer tenable. It is denied, for example, by Lloyd Georg¢ 
in the last volume of his War Memoirs. What the Get 
mans intended to do was to give a free 
crush Serbia. The wainst 


Serbia is sufhiciently understood by an genie student 


Austria hand to 


Austro- Gaui un indign: ition 


if he re alizes that Serbian intrigues constituted ; or ive 


threat to Austrian territorial integrity—and if he remem 
bers the rage that shook our own country when it was 
discovered that the Zimmermann note sought to buy Mex 
ico’s cooperation by offering her the return of territories 


we had previously wrested from her. 

A great War followed because France, over-confident 
and poorly- -served by: the Military Intelligence Division 
of her General Staff, did nothing to restrain Russia; and 
because Russia, over-confident in turn, mobilized. As 
Germany reminded Russia, such mobilization meant war 
because Russian mobilization, framed on a faulty plan, 
could not be stopped once it had started. This has been 
well-enough established by General Golovine. 
fore, if Russia began mobilization, 


There 
outnumbered Ger- 
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Great stuff in his day, but now he needs 
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many must strike first. As if this were not enou 
much-mourned Count Schlieffen had so arranged | 
that Germany must strike first through Belgrum 
bring Great Britain into the war. A tr agedy of etter, by: 
no proof that Germany, in failing to localize a 
small war, deliberately plotted a continental confi 

The steps taken by Germany to blockade Es slan4 
merely followed similar steps taken by England t 
Germany. Germany's misfortune lay in the fact that th 
submarine is not adapted to the recognized method o} 
visit and search. To assume that in Germany’s c 
would have done differently is to put a severe str ' 
confidence in our ° No people likes defeat an 
Wilson's idealism was of , 
After we became a belligerent 
thusiastically applied against other neutrals ond Gern 
the very methods against which he had previously 
tested to Engl: and. 


‘idealism.” 
Certainly Mr. 


such stern stuff. 


starvation. 


iy W ‘deen’ S war Career 1s typic: al of the rugged ide 
First, by apparent weakness, he invites ollimen. The 
ete sufficiently outraged, his idealism is converted int 
a thirst for vengeance. Te was the same Wilson who em- 
broiled us at Vera Cruz and in France. 

Mr. Wilson had all the makings of the typical Amen. 
can Protestant preacher. So good a preacher was he t 
he accomplished the am: azing result of plunging into war 
a country as doubtful, at heart, as ours really was if IQI7 

The confusion of thought characteristic of Mr. Baker 
book is typically illustrated in his remarks on Millis’ Row 
to War. He lectures Millis on failure to give due weigh 
to human passions as a cause of war. The rebuke is ridic 
lous. Mr. Millis’ thesis was that certain elements of ou 
population, which gave way to such prejudice, exercised 
an undue influence on our government. It is no excuse 
for a government that it aiemmesiine to passion. Let the 
bieaghesn emote as they please. It is the business of coach 
and quarterback to keep their heads. 

The American who seeks a balanced study of the 
causes of our entrance into the World War will not find 
itin Mr. Baker's presentation. Rather, let him read the 
study of Woodrow Wilson in the book Three Person: 
by that sturdy Canadian, Sir Andrew MacPhail. 

In the humble judgment of one who fought and bled 
under his administration, to save the Allies who have 
ever since repaid us with deprecation, Mr. Baker was 
our greatest Secretary of War. But in the seventeen years 
since he rendered up that high office, he seems to have 
reverted to type as a great American lawyer. He first 
visualizes the desired verdict, and then proceeds to charm 
the jury. That he has underestimated the judicial sophis 
tication which the great American jury has acquired since 
1917, 1s at once our belief and our hope for our country. 


E.S. J. 


THE STORY OF SECRET SERVICE. By Richard W 
Rowan. Garden City, New York: Doubleday Doran 
670 pages; 29 illustrations. $3.50. 


Thirty-three centuries of secret service is a lot of secret 











BOOK REVIEWS 


and seven hundred odd 
thirty three 
in the detail rol the spy- -minded will desire. 


anv mans langué age 


scarcely enough to cover those 
wan has, however, made a notable effort to pro- 
sp} book that will end all spy books and in a 
measure he h: is succeeded. For he has ne glected no 
nstance of skull luggery from the robustious days 
thridates to the Spy school of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
i» Doktor. The net product of Mr. Rowan’s in- 
and research 1s, an uneven book, 
This brought 
by what appears to be a confusion of objectives: 


unfortunately, 
larly in the matter of interest. 


ithor seems to waver between a study of the spy 

1s and a study of the great spies. W hen he tackles 
pies themselves, the sonles will have no complaint 
t lack of action or lack of interest. His only lament 

| be that Mr. Rowan could not find more spe ace to de- 
to the exploits of this ever-f ascinating brotherhood. 
actué il Spy- -systems seemed to this reviewer to be 
somewhat dull, but other readers will undoubtedly find 
political and financial themes of dirty work at the 
crossroads as interesting as the dirty work itself. Let’s 
ope SO. 

Perhaps the most startling thing in this startling book 
s the tale of Karl Chdcians “he I Napoleon of secret 
Mr. Rowan points out that in the fateful autumn 
f 5, General Mack and Schulmeister took the field 


tog oe Schulmeister, the French spy, serving as the 


service. 


23 


Austrian’s Chief of makes it 


Intelligence! The author 
clear indeed that Ulm and Austerlitz were by no means a 
single-handed stroke of genius on the part of Napoleon 
“the Napoleon ot secret service’ seems to have play ed a 
role in those epic fights that at least equalled the part 
layed by his imperi: al master. 


Wilhelm Stieber 


for a lengthy 


. Bismark’ S Spy master, also comes 1n 


Indeed, 
‘gentleman’’) 1s probab ly the 
all time All-Star of his dubious profession. Von Moltke 
would have Austria in 1866 and in 
France in 1870 had it not been for the almost unbelievabl 
genius of the 


treatment this 


uNprepossessing 
person (we can not say 


had his troubles in 


great Stieber. Untortunately tot Germany 
there was no Stieber in the momentous years be tore IQI4, 
nor was there enough ot hts sy stem left to function et 
fectively. 

Mr. 


treachery of the celebrated 
of the 


Rowan gives a particularly fine account of thi 
Alfred Redl, 
Austro-t lunganan Kundschafts 
The detailed 


sellout to Russia is one of the high points of this book 


he id 
Stelle or intot 


account of this arch-traitor’s 


sometime 
mation service. 


that abounds in high points. 

The World War era receives about two hundred fifty 
ALES and these will yxrobab ly wove the most interesting 
i I I 


The 


for some 


author really cuts loose in this section 
Grade A debunking. He settles for 
matter of the great Fraulein Doktor. There was a Fraulein 
Doktor and i did head a first-class Spy school in Bel 


and goes in 


all time the 
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gium. But there is no evidence that she was the ubiquitous 
agent that a certain school of post war spy-yarners would 
have us believe. Indeed there is no positive evidence that 
she ever ventured out of her particular role of boss in- 
structor 1n Belgium; she was considered too valuable. 

The ridiculous legends of Mata Hari are buried with 
all due ceremony. It 1s time they were; they were begin- 
ning to decay. 

These are at least thirty separate stories that deserve 
prominent mention in this review but space prohibits. 
Indeed, for a book whose military values are not par- 
ticularly pronounced, this review is already too long. But 
we have a ready excuse; the world does not love spies but 
it does love to read about them. Here are more than oan 
pages of your favorite reading; for the spy-minded 
more need be said. C. T.L. 
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THE UNITED STATES IN WAR AND PEACE. 
By Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Field Artillery. New 


York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1937. 855 pages; 35 maps. 
$6.00. 


Colonel Spaulding’s latest work combines three major 
literary virtues 
ing reading. 

Its 855 pages give an intimate and detailed history of 
the growth and development of the U. S. Army from 
colonial days to the actual present. This, as the author 


thoroughness, accuracy, and entertain- 
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Me) -Jun I95 
points out, “is not the same thing as a military hi.cory an 
the United States.” Nevertheless the book als: onsy. Eencrs 
tutes an excellent military history; every important even; RRC!!! 
in our martial annals 1s succinctly described, and th TI 
peacetime activities and achievements of the army are dis RAYE | 
cussed with equal clarity and emphasis. As a histor urn 
the oldest of our national institutions, and the one moe Mis 
intimately connected with the development of our coup. Mpecett2 
try, this work cannot fail to be informing to any citizey find 
of patriotic instincts and interest. The soldier, whatey Tl 
else he may have read, will find here much that is ney Micers ¢ 
and instructive, and many umes worth his while. artill 

This book ts in no sense a compilation; it is an enter. EEical 4 
taining story, freshly told and illuminated by thousands I pope 
of ile able facts and striking incidents. This, of cours . 
makes for easy and enjoyable reading. A well-selected I preh 
bibliography plus a thorough documentation of sourc uth 
afford a fruitful field for the student anxious to ferret ou: HE vear: 
more details of any given event. The maps, though pr versi 
pared with more dean ordinary care, have in some Arr 
stances been so greatly reduced that they are difficult ; It 
read. The book condleses with a brief but adequate index rick 

The most striking and wee most commendable Hi f,, | 
feature of the book is the author’s dispassionate treatment 
He writes history, free from criticism and propagand, 

He states all the facts as he found them. And though 
he neglects no side of a question, he avoids controversy TH 
Even certain matters which military men have come ¢ 
regard as outrages are treated only with a gentle iron — 





This is history as history should be written. 

Colonel Spaulding has definitely enriched the already 
rich literature that deals with our army. His book should 
fill an important place in our libraries. P.S. B. 
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CHEMICALS IN WAR. By Lieutenant Colonel Augus 
tin M. Prentiss, CWS, and Major George J. B. Fisher 
CWS. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1937. 739 Pages; Appendix; Illustrated; Bibliography 
$7.50. 


Up to now the seeker after light in chemical wartar 
has been limited to the restricted publications used in our 
military schools, or to German, Russian or French texts 
for which no published translations exist. The appearance 
of Colonel Prentiss’ book remedies this situation, for it 
the only comprehensive treatment of the subject that has 
been published in English. Moreover, it is safe to say that 


for completeness, accuracy, and form no foreign treatise 
compares with this one. 















Technical information on gases and chemical weapons 
is covered from the viewpoint of the scientist, while che 
tactical application is discussed from that of the soldier. 

Nearly one-half of the book is devoted to tactics and 
technique. The general treatment is foreshadowed in the 
eatly chapters by these two statements: “the militar) 
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value of chemicals derives not from their deadliness per 
se, but from their direct influence on tactical situations : 
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number of outright casualties inflicted will be 
zly high in proportion to deficiencies in gas dis- 


rangement of the book ts excellent; each of the 
s being complete in itself. Definite conclusions 
) summation at each chapter's end; and no doubt 
co the author's opinion on the various topics. It is 

not light reading; but the serious student will 
an essential reference text. 

[Infantryman will be chiefly interested in the chap- 
ters on the chemical technique and tactics of the infantry, 
yrtillery, and air corps, and those on defense against chem- 
ical att a The excellent chapter on the protection of civil 
population 1s timely and should stimulate further thought. 

The book is well illustrated and documented. A com- 
prehensive bibliography and index are furnished. The 
author has been in chemical warfare for the past twenty 
vears; is a scientist (Ph. D. George Washington Uni- 
versity); and has graduated from Leavenworth and the 
Army War College. 

It is a pity that the volume’s seven-and-a-half-dollar 
price may deter many officers; but there can be no excuse 
for failure to include it in every organization library. 

A.H.W. 
oe ae 


THE MAN I KNEW 


(The Intimate Life Story of 


Douglas Haig). By The Countess Haig. Edinburgh 
and London: The Moray Press, 1936. 321 pages; pho- 


togr aphs and sketches: $3.50. 


Sir Douglas H alg S story 1s tol 1 somewhat in the man 
ner of a wife loy ally extolling her husband across the tea 
table. Interspersed with extracts from official and semi 
oficial documents are anecdotes and intimate references 
to the great, the near- great, and the pre-abdication court 


of England. 


The account of the war deals only with those portions 
which justify the decisions and actions of Sir Douglas 
His elaborate frontal attacks are called “wearing-out”” 
battles, without saying too definitely just who was being 
worn out. Sir Dougl: aS, 1t appears, always seemed satisfied 
with the way things were going, and was certain that his 
troops were iny ariably in the best of spirits. He never 
failed to prepare for the hoped for break-through and 
never lost faith in the use of cavalry for exploitation. 

The villain of the piece is Lloyd George who hindered 
and insulted Sir Douglas, and, at times, connived with 
the French to place him in a bad light. But the King al 
ways supported his Field Marshal. 

Readers seeking at nm account of American participation 
in the conflict must be content with a me ager descrip 
tion of the French-English squabbling over who should 
gee control of our troops. Members of the 1 1st and 2d Di 
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vision will be astounded to learn that in July, 1918, the 
French, with British support, made a very successful at- 
tack at Sotssons. Moreover, the AEF as a whole may be 
somewhat startled to learn that in the closing days of the 
war the French had quit, the Americans were too dis- 
organized to fight, and the British alone were carrying the 
battle. 


Bur, 


The fallacies do not nece sete Haw the gallant portrait 
of a general who spent his last years working for the 
betterment of ex-service men. Despite the lavender-tinted 
propaganda, the book is a monument to the Countess’ 
love and devotion for her husband. 
was worth knowing; 


E.D.C. 


after all, these are things of a more material world. 


The man she knew 


he could be called soldier in any 
man’s armv. 


y y vy 


THE RECRUITING NEWS. Published monthly by 
direction of The Adjutant General. Governors Island, 
New York: The Recruiting Publicity Bureau. 


Ordin: urily we do not review periodic: als, but the newsy 
monthly of The Adjutant General's Department justi- 
fies a departure from the rule. 


The April issue of the Recruiting News continues the 
fine series of historical vignettes of men and organizations. 
Notable among these are the biographies of Army chiefs 
of staff, from the time that office was created to the pres- 
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Court-Martial Practical Guide 


By CapTain T. F. McCartny, Infantry 


A reliable and practical guide to the duties 
of president, trial judge advocate, or defense 
counsel of a general or special court-martial. 


Novel Spiral Binding $1.00 Postpaid 
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ent. Currently there is an account of the career 
eral William D. Wotherspoon, Chief of Staff, 1 T} 
two preceding numbers carried biographies of G 
Franklin Bell, Chief of Staff, 1906-1910, and 
Wood, Chief of Staff, IQI0-1914. 

Continued also in the issue are the histories. AF} 
divisional insignia, which are really short histories of ; 
units concerned. The spotlight for ‘April falls on ¢ 
Division, bearer of the largest numerical design 
any AEF divisional unit. Readers of the February 
March numbers saw the histories of the g2nd | 
AEF, and the 182nd Infantry, 
Guard. 
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The current number ts an index to the far-Aun; 
ties of the Army, covering as it does the work and play of 
virtually all arms and services at home and abroad. In fact 
all the recent issues carry some item or picture calculated 
to appe: al to a soldier or prospective member of the Arm 

As sauce to the meat of editorial content there is ; 
wealth of pictorial material, ranging from training activ. 
ties to sports and entertainment. The April erg i. 
lustrates such diverse military doings as Hood relief, 
Infanery’s participation in an Army Day pars e'4 at 

San Francisco, a soldier Bible class at Fort Screven, bas: 
ball champions of Fort Benning, Army bombers in fli ght 
and a bowling contest at the Port of Embarkation x 
Brooklyn, 

A short course of reading the Recruiting News wil 
give additional background on current military activiti 
even to those people who pride themselves on knowing 
a lot about their Army. Any unit or individual of the 
Regular Army, National Guard, or Organized Reserves 
will be placed on the mailing list upon request. A postal 
card will do the trick. E.F.H 
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FRONT LINE AND DEAD LINE. By 
Fortescue, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Pages; 12 Illustrations; Index. $3.00. 


Granvil 
’ 1937. 21 


A former officer in the U. S. Army, Granville Fortescu 
has been in every important scrap—as either soldier 
correspondent -from the San Juan Hill business in 1898 
to the current uproar in Spain. 





Despite the 1 increasing difficulties besetting the gather- 
ing of war news from 1914 on, Fortescue seeneeied i 
getting himself pretty much around and about the w hole 
how. Revels: in the major part of his book, he picture: 
the World War as he saw it from many fronts—Belgian 
French, German, Russian and Turkish. His stories run 
the gamut from anecdotes, such as a London new spapet 
office’s method of furnishing him the “sinews of war’ 1! 
the shape of gold sovereigns, to a stirring eyewitness a- 
count of the British landing at Gallipoli; from the ston 
of an exclusive interview with the Belgian King Albert 
to a particularly vivid picture of winter fighting on the 
plain of Poland. 


The last two chapters are of more recent vintage, and 
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; first-hand impressions of the Spanish civil war. 
fess a weakness for stories by war correspondents. 
rental underpinning is deficient in the same re- 
u'll find in this book a few hours of extremely 
ing reading—with, perhaps, something to think 


ie ah San 


r vou ve finished it. 


BONAPARTE. By Eugene Tarle. Translated from the 
Russian by John Cournos. New York: Knight Publi- 
ns, 432 Pages; Appendix; Notes; Bibliography; 

x; End-paper maps. $4.50. 


fessor Tarlé came to the task of writing a biogr aphy 

Corsican fortified by twenty-five years of research. 

urce materials include published and unpublished 

papers and letters in four languages. He has suc- 
ceeded in turning out a worthwhile book in a field already 
-overed by 200,000 volumes. 

The book is concerned mainly with the social and eco- 
nomic forces attending the rising and setting of the Na- 
oleonic sun. Napoleon is delineated as a necessary, per- 
haps inevitable, manifestation of an era of uphe: ival. But 
he is more than a lay figure in an economic treatise; 
for the author has a gift for characterization. The Tarlé 
Napoleon, much alive and displaying a cynicism shocking 
to even this hard- boiled age, col lly pai brut: ally fights hiss 


way to a half-dozen thrones: and then makes a somber 
exit on a grand and sustained note of tragedy. 


The author contends that had Napoleon taken ad 
vantage of the hghtung spirit ot the masses at the umes of 
his greatest difficulties (after Moscow and Waterloo) he 
might have weathered the storm. Instead he chose to 
throw his lot with the middle classes and theit support 
was lacking. Grown tat on the spoils ot Cer, they 
had no stomach for the hardships of war on their own 
soil, The lowet classes, nurtured by a sterne! diet wi yuld 
have stood by him to the last man, had he made the 
needful gesture. This he disdained to do; not that he 
feared the rabble, but rather that he spurned it I he view 
point ts fresh and turnishes an interesting speculatior 

The translation has been skillfully handled—an im 
portant item in a work ol toreign origin Moreover 
readers can be gr: iteful to the author for not loading every 
other page with a formidable mass of footnotes by way 
of displaying his scholarship. The bibliog: uphical retet 
ences, notes, and necessary asides are included in an ap 
pendix. The index is adequate and complet« 

The matter ot f design and binding has received some 
care and as a result the book is particularly well turned 
out. The end papers, in themselves things ot be auty 

carry a three-colored map of E urope in 1510, on which the 
place names are bok {ly and unashamedly legibl 
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ROLLING INTO ACTION. By C aptain D. E. | 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 288 pages; Appet 


illustrations; - maps, $3.7 75: 


These memoirs of a tanker set forth the gtippi 
of a tank platoon in the Great War, with particular em. 
phasis on the human element. 


After eight months of intensive preparation the author's 
battalion came to the muddy mess of Ypres. One cap 
sense their fear when orders came to attack across the 
Flanders morass spotted with derelict tanks and unburied 
bodies—their combined relief and disgust when that order 
was cancelled and the battalion went to work .uhiag 
artillery out of the mud. At Cambrai one can share the 
great surge of exultation that climaxed the first day's 
breathless rush—an exultation that slowly faded into 
hopelessness as the weary days charged on in a welter of 
futile attacks. Here the author lays ha at legend of the lone 
German artilleryman knocking off tanks with his “59” 
like pipes in a shooting gallery. ¥ 


In his description of ‘the March Retreat Captain Hickey 
gives a graphic account of the disintegration of a tank 
battalion: hirst the failure ot counterattacks due to f 
then the futile demonstrations by a platoon here and there, 
and finally the destruction of the tanks to keep them from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. That such a badly 
mauled unit could be remade into a highting outfit speaks 
much for Anglo- Saxon morale. 

The account of the Battle of the Amiens includes an 
interesting and rare picture of the functioning of a tank 
platoon in the second wave, and a compelling description 
of the confusion, horror, and hope lessness of the night 
attack at La Flaque. 

To this reviewer's mind, the most valuable conclusion 
of the author is summed up in this passage: “It puzzled 
me why tanks were w asted (in side shows) instead of be- 
ing kept for a pitched battle. The proper use of tanks, it 
seemed to me, was in swarms where they were not ex 
pected.” The same thing will puzzle the reader. 

Rolling Into Action contains material from which future 


tank tactics can be developed. One wishes that it had 


been written fifteen years earlier, so as to avoid the slight, 


but noticeable, trace of the post-war teachings of the Ful 
ler-Liddell Hart school. It is a valuable and instructive 


book for all infantrymen and tankers. N.A.S. 


A RICHMOND ALBUM. By Earle Lutz. Richmond: 
Garrett and Massie, 1937. 211 Pages; 200 Illustrations; 
$3. OOo. 

This is an interesting pictorial account of the histone 
capital of Virginia. Each illustration is accompanied by 
a facing page of explanatory text. [he 200 pictures, covet 
ing a 300-year period, are taken from old magazines and 
contemporary newspapers. 
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